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T H E following work claims for its compiler no higher 
than that of goodness of intention ; and the compiler claims 
for Ills work the simple recommendation of its utility. 

/riic Lessons have been selected on the principle of 
ciunbining, as far as the subjects would admit, the beau- 
tic'^ of composition with instruction in every important 
bl anch of knowledge ; and they have been arbitrarily ap- 
prt>»)riated to the exact number of the days of the year, 
for the convenience of large schools. 

On a cursory view of the subject, it will appear extra- 
ordinary that no book possessed of similar pretensions 
sliould heretofore have had existence. No axioms have 
more just foundation than these: 

That the greatest possible number of facts ought to 
be submitted to the observation of children ; and, 

That instruction in any particular art or science ought, 
.'i'i far as possible, to be rendered subsidiary to the com- 
munication of facts on all other branches of knowledge. 

Thus, in teaching the art of reading, it is an obvious 
waste of tlie precious period devotea to education, to 
<!onfinc tlie exercises in that art to mere combination of 


words ; or to compositions, the sole object of which is to 
prove the wit and genius of the writer; — to compositions 
which do not teach any thing, which are often imintelli- 
gible to young persons, and which, after a volume of them 
lias been perused and re-pefused for years, leave the 
mind in a state of listless curiosity and total ignorabcc.. 

In proof of the justice of this remark, the compiler need f 
only appeal to the feelings of tlie persons who, while they . 
were at school, read no other books than the selections , 
published under the titles of Speakers, Readers, Extracts, 
and Beauties. As exercises in elocution, and os examples 
of elegant 'composition, such books cannot be sufficiently 
commended : but they are ill adapted to the more import- 
ant objects of instruction ; and with regard to the purposes 
of general knowledge, they bear the same relation that 
gold, or pastime to useful labour, 
be the merit or demerit of the Reading 
in compiler has not 

mttta upon ihem llinlr labour. It is now up* 
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wards of twenty years since he first concmed die plan of 
the work ; and he has during that time availed himself of 
considerable practice as a teacher, and of much miscel- 
laneous reading, to bring together such elegant passages 
from the best writers, native and foreign, as illustrate 
with the happiest perspicuity the leading facts and prin- 
ciples of knowledge and science. 

Although he has generally quoted the authors whose 
writings have formed the bases of the several Lessons ; 
yet, as it was necessary to compress each within a certain 
length, their precise words have not in general been re- 
tained, but a certain degree of verbal compression has 
been resorted to. These liberties were requisite to the 
completion of the compiler’s plan ; and they are thus 
formally acknowledged, lest the authors who are quoted 
should be made answerable for tlie sins of the compiler. 
Many of the Lessons to which no names are annexed, 
have either been compressed from anonymous works, 
or consist, of the amalgamation of tlie language of various 
authors who have written on the same subject. 

The Sunday Lessons are peculiarly adapted to public 
or private reading on the Sabbath ; and they also afford a 
valuable class of extra Lessons for particular occasions on 
any other day of the week. 

An Index of the subjects has been annexed, for the 
use of those teachers who may prefer successive courses 
of reading on particular subjects, to tiie studied variety 
which characterises the entire work. 


Tfte Editor of tJm work has been induced to arrange an easy introduce 
iory bookt under the title of Usadino Eab&cises fok the Use or 
ScHOOLjS, w/ttc/i he jn-esumes will be found worthy of the attention of 
Teachers* Price 2s. 

London, April, 1819. 

Also may be had, 

THE BRITISH NEPOS, coosisting of Select Lives of the illus- 
trious Britons, from Alfred tiie Great to Jxird Nelson. By W. 
Mavor, LL.D. Price 5s. 

CLASSICAL ENGLISH POETRY. Selected by Dr. Mavor, 
Price 5s. 6d. 

A SELECTION of the LIVES of PLUTARCH. By W. 
Mavor, LL.D. Price 5s. Cd. 

THE ELEMENTS of NATURAL HISTORY, for the Use of 
Schools. By Dr. Mayor. Price 7s. 6d. bound. 
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LESSONS 


FOR 

EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


JANUARY THE FIRST. 

Natural Phenomena in January. 

Stern Winter’s icy breath, intensely keen, 

Now chills the blood, and withers ev’ry green ; 
Bright shines the azure sky serenely fair, 

Or driving snows obscure the turbid air. 

Civilized nations in general have agreed to date the 
tommenccnient of the year on the first of January, within 
few days after the winter-solsticcy or shortest day, which 
always takes place on the 21st of December. 

In the month of January, the weather in the British 
islands is commonly either a clear dry frost ; or fog and 
snow', occasionally intermingled with rain. Nothing can 
be more wonderful than the effects of frost ; which, in the 
space of a single night, stops the running stream in its 
course, and converts the late that was curled by every 
breeze into a firm plain. 

Water when frozen is expanded ; that is, it takes up 
more room than before. If a bottle of ivater, close corked, 
be set to freeze, the bottle will be broken from want of 
room for the water to expand in. Even cannons filled with 
water, plugged up at the muzzle and touch-'h ole, have been 
burst by an intense frost. This property of frost produces 
a beneficial effect to the farmer ; for the hard clods of tlie 
ploughed fields are loosened and broken to pieces by the 
swelling of the water within them when it freezes, and tlius 
the earth is prepared for receiving tlie seed in spring. 

The water of clouds freezing slowly crystallizes in little 
icy darts or stars, forming by their assemblage the beau- 
tiful flakes of snow. Its whiteness is owing to the small- 
ness of the particles into which it is divided ; for ice when 
pounded becomes equally white. Snow is very useful by 
protecting the plants it covers from the severity of the 
frost. Hailstones are drops of rain suddenly congealed 
into a hard mass, so as to preserve their figure. They 
often fall in warmer seasons of the year, as even then the 
uj’per regions of the atmosphere are very cold. When 

B 



« xnausiry ana Application, 

dew or mist freozes, as it frequently docs, on every o})jcet 
on which it falls, it becomes hoar iVost, ])roducin^ figures 
of incomparable beauty and eleganee. 

As the cold of this inclement season advances, the 
birds collect in Hocks, and, rendered bol.d by want, ap- 
proach the habitations of man. Tlie wild quatlnipeds 
also are driven from tlieir accustomed haunts : hares enter 
the gardens to browse on cultivated vegetables, and, 
leaving their tracks in the snow, arc frctjiiently hunted 
down or caught in snares. The hen-roosts are |)illageil 
by foxes, polecats, and other small beasts of prey, brtxl ia 
tin’s country; but, in these islands, w'e are liappil}' unac- 
quainted with the ravenous troops of wolves, bears, and 
other fierce creatures, which, urged by famine at this 
season of the year, often terrify the villagers in the moun- 
tainous and woody regions on the eonlinent. 

The domestic cattle require all the care and protection 
of the farmer. Sheep are often lost in sudden storms, by 
which tlie snow is drifted into hollow's, so as to bur}' 
them a considerable depth beneath it ; yet they have been 
known to survive many days in Uiis situation. Cow'S re- 
ceive their subsistence from the provision of tlio farm- 
yard ; and early lambs and calves arc kept within doors, 
and tended with nearly as. much care as the farmer’s own 
children. < 

I’he plants at this season arc’i^tiuded by nature from 
the effects of cold. Those called- /fcrZtamm*, which die 
dow n to the root .every auturai^ areshfely concealed under 
ground ; and the shrubs and treps that exi)osed to the 
open air, have all their soft and tender parts closely 
wrapped up in buds, which, by their texture, resist the 
effects of frost, and arc hence aptly termed by Linnieus 
the hibernacula (or winter-quarters) of the young shoots. 

Aikin. 


JANUARY THE SECOND. 

On Industry and Application, 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time, 
arc material duties of the young ; and to no purpose arc 
they endowed with the host abilities, if they want activity 
for exerting them. In youth the habits cif industry arc 
most easily acquired; m youth the incentives to it are 
strongest, "from ambition and from duty, from emulation 



. The Stoj/lnm of Time, 3 

hope, and from all the prospects \^Ji»ch the beginning 
ol life affords. 

Industry is not only the instrument of improvement, 
but the foundation of pleasure ; (for nothing is so opposite 
to the true enjoyment of life, as the relaxed and leeble 
state of an indolent mind. ' 

He who is a stranger to industry may possess, but he 
cannot enjoy. It is labour only that gives a relish lu 
pleasure. It is the indispensable condition of our possess- 
ing a sound mind in a sound body. Idleness is so incon- 
sistent with both, that it is hard io determine, whether it 
be a greater foe to virtue, or to health and happiness, 
Inactive as it is in itself, its effects are fatally ]K>werful, 
Though it appears a slowly-flowing stream, yet it under' 
mines all that is stable and flourishing.* It is like water, 
wdiich first putrefies by stagnation, and then sends up 
noxious vapours, filling the atmosphere with tlcath. 

No affluence of fortune, or elevation of rank, exempts 
the ])Osscssor from the duties of application amd industry: 
for industry is the law of our being ; It is the demand of 
nature, of reason, and of God.^ IJeq^thtTeforc /rpm idle-*' 
ness, as the certain parent both of guilt and of ruinr And 
under idleness may be included not merely inaction, but 
all that circle of trifling and frivolous occupations, in 
which too many saunter aw\'iy their youth. Youth re- 
quires funusements: it would he vain, it w^ould be cruel, 
to prohibit tliem. Hut though allowable as the relaxjition, 
they arc highly culpable as the busiijpss, of the young : 
for they then become tlic^guif of time, and the poison of 
tlic mind : they lonient had passions, they weaken the 
maidy powers, and sink the native vigour of youth into 
contemptible effeminacy. Hucni Bi air. 


JANUARY THE THIRD. 

2' he Sxviftncsa of Time. 

It is wisely observed by the moralist, that our globe 
seems particularly fitted for the residence of beings placeu 
Rcrc only for a short time, whose task is to advance tliem- 
selves to a higher and happier state of existence by un- 
leroitted vigilance of caution, and activity of virtue. 

The duties of man are such as human nature does not 
willingly perform ; and such as those arc inclined to delay, 
who yet intend some time to fulfil them. It is thereibi^ 
necessary that this universal reluctance should.be counter 
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acted, and the drowsiness of hesitation awakened into j‘c- 
soive ; that the danger of procrastination should he always 
in view, and the fallacies of security be hourly detected. 
To this end all the appearances of nature uniformly con> 
spire ; alt we see on every side reminds us of the lapse of 
time, and the flux of life. Tlie day and the night suc- 
ceed each other; the rotation of seasons diversifies the 
year; the sun rises, attains the meridian, declines 'and 
sets; and the moon every night changes its form. 

If the wheel of life, which rolls thus silently along, 
passed on through undistinguishable uniformity, we should 
never mark its approaches to the end of its course. If 
one hour were like another, if the passage of the sun did 
not show that the day is wasting, if the change of seasons^ 
did not impress upon us the flight of the year, if the parts 
of time were not variously coloured, we should never dis- 
cern their departure or succession, but should live thought- 
less of the past and careless of the future, — ^without will, 
and perhaps without power, to compute the periods of life, 
or to compare the time which is already lost with that 
which may probably remain. But the course of time is 
so visibly marked, that it is even observed by nations who 
have raised their minds very little above animal instinct ! 
there are human beings whose language does not supply 
them with words by which tliey can number five : but wc 
know of none who have not names for day and night, for 
summer and winter. 

Yet these adnwnitions of iiature, however forcible, 
however importunate, are too often vaioK stnd many who 
mark with accuracy the lapse of time, appear to have little 
sensibility of the decline of life. Every man has some- 
tliing to do, which he procrastinates ; every man has faults 
to conquer, which he delays to combat. From this inat- 
tention, so general and so mischievous, let it be every 
man’s study to exempt himself. Let him who desires to 
see others happy, make haste to give while his gift can be 
enjoyed ; and let him who seeks his own happiness, reflect 
that while he forms his purpose the day rolls on, and the 
*' night conics, when no man can work.” Johnson. 


JANUARY THE EOURTH. 

Alfred^ King of England* 

The merit of this prince, both in private and public 
life, muy with advantage be set in opposition to mat of 
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any' monarch, or citizen, which the annuls of any ago or 
any nation can present to us. lie seems indeed to be 
the complete model of that perfect character, which, 
under the denomination of a sage or wise man, the philo- 
sophers have been fond of delineating, rather as a fiction 
oi' their imagination, than in hopes of ever seeing it re- 
duced to practice ; so happily were all his virtues tern- 
jTcred together, so justly were they blended, and so power- 
fully did each prevent the other Irorii exceeding its proper 
bopnds. 

He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirit 
with the coolest moderation; the most obstinate perse- 
verance, with the easiest dexibility; the most severe jus- 
tice, with the greatest lenity ; the greatest vigour in com- 
rnand,^ with tJie greatest aftabilify of deportment; tlie 
highest ciapacity and inclination for science, with the most 
shining talents for action. 

* His civil and his military virtues are almost equally the 
objects of our admiration, excepting only, tliat the for- 
mer, being more rare among princes, as well as more use- 
ful, seem chiefly to challenge our applause. Nature also, 
its if desirous that so bright a j)roduction of her skill 
slumld be set in the fairest light, had bestowed on him all 
bodily accomplishments; vigour of limbs, dignity of shape 
and air, 'and a pleasant, engaging, and open countenance. 
Fortune alone, by throwing him into a barbarous age, 
deprivctl him of historians worthy to transmit his fame to 
posterity. Alfred died in the year 897, aged 52. Hume. 


.TAKUARY THE FIFTH. 

Appeal to Benevolence, 

All ! little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom plefisurc, power, and affluence surround; 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And w'anton, often cruel, riot w'aste ; 

Ah ! little think they, w hile they dance along. 
How many feel this very moment death. 

And all the sad variety of pain ; — 

How many sink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame : — ^liow many bleed, 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man • 
How many pine in want, and dungeon-gloom. 
Shut from the coniniou air, and common use 

. K 
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Of* their own limbs: — ^liow many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery : — sore pierc’d by wintry winds, 

Ilow many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty : — ^liow many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 

Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse ; 

Whence, tumbled headlong from the height of life, 

They furnish matter for the tragic muse : — 

Even in the vale where wisdom loves to dwell, 

Witli friendship, peace, and conleniplation join’d. 

How man)' , rack’d with honest passions, droop 
With deep-retir’d distress : — how many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends, 

And point the parting anguish. Thought, fond man. 

Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills 
That one incessant struggle render life. 

One scone of toil, of suffering, and of fate. 

Vice in his high career would stand appall’d, 

And heedless rambling Impulse learn to think ; 

The conscious heart of Charity would w'arm, 

And her w'ide wish Benevolence dilate ; 

The social tear would rise, the social sigh ; 

And into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 

Refining still, the social passions work. Thom so ^ 


JANUARY THE SIXTH. 

The Four Great Monarchies, 

There have been four successive empires called uni- 
versal, because they extended over a great part ol'the then 
known world. They began and ended in the following 
manner : 

Isl, The Babylonian empircj which is the first recordeil 
in histoi*}', w^as Ibunded by Nimrod, about the year of the 
world 17HG, or 221 S years before the birth of C’hrist; and 
was finally destroyed by tlic conquest of Babylon, by 
Cyrus, after a continuance of 1680 years. 

2d, The Assyrian emjnre commenced in the building 
of the city of* Nineveh (its subsequent metropolis) by 
Asliur, who was nearly cotenijmrary wuth Nimrod. Its 
last emperor was Sardanapalus, a weak and effeminate 
monarch, in wliose time, about the year 750 before Christ, 
it was destroyed, when Sardanapalus himself was con- 
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sur^ied in the flames of his own capital, and the iidiabi- 
tants of Nineveh were carried captive to Babylon. This 
empire endured about 1450 years. 

3d, The Persian empire^ which begun under Cyrus, 
about the year of tlie world 3450, {or 554 years before the 
birth of Christ,) and ended in Darius, after a duration ol 
220 years. 

4th, The Macedonian empire^ of which the first foun- 
tlation was laid by the conquests of Philip, King of Ma- 
cedon, father of Alexander tiie (ircat. It rese to its 
grt:atest height under Alexander, and terminated at his 
death, 323 years before Christ ; on which event his vast 
dominions were })artitioned by his generals. The duration 
of this empire in its widest extent was very short; as 
Alexander reigned only thirteen 3'ears. 

Tlie histories of some of these extensive empires, now 
totally disappear, or are involved in impenetrable dark- 
ness and confusion. The extent of tlie Babylonian era- 
j)ire, though not known with certainty, must have been 
jirodigious. It is certain that it conqirehended Phenicia, 
Palestine, Syria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, and perhaps 
India ; all of vidiich countries contributed to increase the 
splendour and magnificence of Babylon. 

Long before the destruction of the Persian empire, by 
Alexander, it had become iiwolved in quarrels witli 
Greece, which much weakened it. Xerxes exhibited the 
vast resources of his empire by invading Greece with 
an immense army, said to have consisted (with its attend- 
ants), of nearly five millions of souls. 

Macedonia, before the time of Philip, w'as merel}" an 
insignificant and barbarous nation, lying to the north oi 
the Grecian states ; but under that warlike and crafty 
monarch, and his son Alexander, its empire sjiread over 
the whole civilized w'orld, and even penetrated into re- 
gions which no European army had before explored. 

Chapone. 


JANUARY TIIE SEVENTH. 

On the Fif’st Principles of Religion, (A Sunday Lesson.^) 
Hitherto you have “ thought as a child, and under- 
stood as a child ; but it is time to put aw'ay childish things,’* 

* Since tliis work was publistied, a volume of Serjuons for Sch>fols't 
adapted to every Sunday and great Holiday, by tlie Ilev. S. Dakrow, 
bus usefully varied the irourse of Sunday lleading. 

B 4 
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and store your mind with those pvincipJcs which must 
direct your conduct and fix your character. Virtue aud 
happiness are isot attained by chance, or by a cold and 
languid approbation; they must be sought M'ith ardour, 
attended to with diligence, and every assistance iniist be 
eagerly embraced that may enable you to obtain them. 
Consider, that good and evd arc now before you ; that, if 
you do not heartily choose and love the one, you must 
undoubtedly be the w'retched victim of the other. 

The first step must be, to awaken your mind to a sense 
of the importance of the task before you. This is no 
less than to bring your frail nature to that degree of 
Christian perfection which is to qualify it for immortality, 
and without which it is necessarily incapable of hap- 
piness: for it is a truth never to be forgotten, that God 
has annexed happiness to virtue, and misery to vice, by 
the unchangeable nature of things; and that a wicketl 
being, while he continues such, is under a natural inca- 
pacity of enjoying happiness, even with the concurrence 
of all those outward circumstances which in a virtuous 
mind would produce it. 

The only sure foundation of human virtue is religion ; 
and the foundation and the first principle of religion, is 
the belief of the one only God, and a just sense of his 
attributes. To form worthy notions of the Supreme 
Being, as far as we are capable, is essential to true reli- 
gion rtiid morality ; for, as it is our duty to imitate those 
<|ualities of the Divinity which are imitable by us, so it 
is necessary we should know what they are, and fatal to 
mistake them. 

How lamentable it is, that so few hearts should feel the 
pleasures of real piety! that prayer and thanksgiving 
should be performed, as tliey too often are, not with joy, 
and love, and gratitude ; but writh cold indifference, me- 
lancholy dejection, or secret horror I — Let your devotion 
be the language of filial love and gratitude: confide to 
this kindest of Fathers every want and every wish of your 
heart; but submit them all to his will, and freely offer 
him the disposal of yourself and of all your affairs. 
Thank him for his benefits, and even for his punishments ; 
convinced that these also are benefits, and mercifullv 
designed for your good. Implore his direction in all dif- 
ficulties; his assistance in all trials; his comfort and sup- 
port in sickness or affliction ; his restraining grace in time 
of prosperity and joy. 

Forget nci to dedicate yourself to his service ever}^ 
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datj to implore his forgivencjss of your faults, and his 
protection from evil, every night; and tliis not merely in 
formal words, unaccompanied by any act of the mind, 
but “ in spirit and in truth,” in grateful love and humble 
adoration. Nor let tliese stated periods of worship be 
your only communication with him; accustom yourself 
to think often of him, in all your waking hours ; to con- 
template his wisdom and power, in the works of his 
hands; to acknowledge his goodness in every object of 
use or of pleasure; to delight in giving him praise in 
your inmost heart, in the midst of every innocent grati- 
fication, in the liveliest hour of social enjoyment. 

True devotion is not a melancholy sentiment, that de- 
presses the spirits, and excludes tlic ideas of pleasure, in 
wliich youth delights ; on the contrary, there is nothing 
so friendly to joy, so productive of true pleasure, so pe- 
culiarly suited to the warmth and innocence of a youthful 
heart. Do not therefore think it too soon to turn your 
mind to God ; but oiler him the first-fruits of your under- 
standing and affections; and be assured that the more 
you increase in love to him, and delight in his laws, the 
more you will increase in happiness, in excellence, and 
honour ; that in proportion as you improve in true piety, 
you will become dear and amiable to your fellow-creatures, 
contented and peaceful in yourself, and qualified to enjoy 
Che best blessings of this life, as well as to inherit the 
glorious promise of immortality. Chapone. 


JANUARY THE EIGHTH. 

Beauties of Natural History. 

Animated Being is that branch of Natural History 
which possesses charms die most numerous and diversified, 
and is fraught with the most important consequences to 
man ; but Uiis division of nature cannot be comprised at a 
glance. It is advisable, that the student should begin wdth 
examining the nature and qualities of such quadrupeds as 
are most familiar to his observation. Even in the dog and 
horse, how many properties reside vrhich are hourly expe- 
rienced, but seldom considered with attention! From 
such objects os are most ot>vious and inviting, he should 
gradually ascend by firm and patient steps to the know- 
ledge of odiers. 

The larger animals, and such as contribute to general 
B 5 
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pleasure and utility, will doubtless first engage his atten- 
tion. After duly scanning their nature and instincts, their 
growth, their maturation, their increase, the care of their 
young, their selection of food, and the various means with 
which Providence has endowed them for their preserv- 
ation, the student should descend to an examination of 
siu li quadrupeds as are more minute, or retired from his 
notice; and, when he is tolerably well acquainted with 
tlicse of his own country, should extend his views to the 
natives of ibreign regions. 

'rile sagacious docility of the elephant, the perseveri»kg 
fortitude of the camel, the generous magnanimity of the 
ilon, .iind tlie savage fierceness of theliyena and the tiger, 
will su|)j)!y abundant materials for reflection, aiul incen- 
tives to lurther and closer investigation. It will he thus 
t’vi^covercd ho%v the iiselul quaclrujieds are wisely allotteil 
.to their respective climates, and to the exigencies ol'nuin; 
ji '. l liow the noxious classes arc generally restrained to 
iiaunt-s little iVequented by our race, while their miiuhers 
are limited by the most admirable and benevolent economy 
of nature. 

Al'ter this acquaintance with the liisfory of quadrupeds, 
the student should proceed to Linhi the most beautifiii and 
aiost innocent trilics of the creation ; and learn the meatw 
Ijy wliicli they are <‘nabled to subsist either on land or 
water; the invariable structure of tlieir nests, according to 
their respective kiiids; and the fond aifcelion they display 
for their young. He wiil find that tluxe birds whose 
hcaiity of pkuiKige excites his admiration, arc generally 
<l(.:stitute of harmonious \oices; so that the parrot, the 
peacock, and pheasant, disgust by their screams, while 
;iie Imriiely lark, tlie niglitingale, and biacki)ird, deliglit 
by the sweetness of their melody, and captivate unseen. 

JlcytUes, tlie next class in animated nature, are far less 
nuinemus and less inviting. In the formidable alligator, 
in the })oisonous serpent, in tlie harmless tortoise, and the 
livily frog, very oyiposite qualities wall be discovered; but 
in all wall still be discernible a perfect fitness to tlieir rc- 
s}>ective situations in the scale of creation. 

I’lic next class U) which the student should turn his at- 
tention is that of jishes. The confirmation of these, tlieir 
wonderful adaptation to the element which they inhabit, 
iheir amazing fecundity, their powers and faculties, though 
iiiferior to tliose of birds and beasts, wall challenge his 
a^imiration. and animate his researches. 
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The science of entomology, or of insects, \s so extensive 
as to bcUHe the njost inquisitive investigator. Every planr, 
every leaf, is the abode or food of one or more species, 
some of which are imperceptible to the naked eye. AH 
insects are pro{)agatcd from eggs, and, by a wonderful law 
at' nature, undergo stwcral metamorphoses before they 
arrive at their perfect state. The caterpillar, the aurelia, 
and the butterfly so distinguishable from each other, are 
but one an<l the same animal in diflerent stages of its 
existence. Even the minutest insect is formed with as 
nfuch skill as the most stately quadruped; and is equally 
(juidified to enjoy life, and to transmit that life to posterity. 
A general knowledge, liowever, ol* this numerous class 
will be suflicieiit ; and from insects he will extend his ob- 
servation to worms, including the shelly tribe, the beauty 
and the meclianism of which baffle all (icscrij)tion. 

In these, life seems to he scarcely active, and to many 
of them a locomotive }K)wer is denied ; yet even the zoo^ 
phyie which connects the animal with the vegetable king- 
dom, e\cn tlie animalcule that floats in the liquors which 
we drink, or lodges in our food, has its sphere of duties 
to fulfil, and its share of blessings to enjoy. 

From the study of* animated being, let the curious stu- 
dent direct his attention to vcgefa/^les ; from vegetables to 
mhierah; and from the gannture jiroducc of the earth, 
to tlie ccdestial orbs that roll in the abyss of space; the 
planets in their regular courses, the comets in their eccen- 
tric orbits, and the myriads of fixed stars that adorn the 
vaults of lieaven. Ilow amazing is the contemplation of 
the universe ! Wonders crowd on wonders ; and the mind 
is bewildered, till it recurs to the Supreme universal 
Cause, and reposes on the bosom of Omnipotence. 

Mayor’s Natural History, 


JANUARY THE NINTH. 

A Picture oj' Human Life, or the Vision Mirza, 

On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to the 
custom of my forefathers, I alwaj^s keep holy, after having 
washed myself, and offered up *my morning devotions, 1 
ascHjnded the high liills of Bagdut, in order to pass the 
rest of the day in meditation and prayer. Here I fell 
into a profound contemplation on the vanity of human 
life; and, passing from one thought to another. Surely, 
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said I, man is but a shadow, and life a dream. — Wliile 1 
was thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the summit of a 
rock that was not far from me, where I discovered one in 
the habit of a shepherd, with a little musical instrument in 
his hand. As I looked upon him, lie applied it to his 
lips, and began to play upon it. llie sound of it was 
exceedingly sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes 
that were inexpressibly melodious, and altogether different 
from any thing I had ever heard : they put me in mind 
of those heavenly airs that are played to the departed 
souls of good men upon their first arrival in Paradise. To 
wear out the impression of die last agonies, and qualify 
them for the pleasures of that happy place. My heart 
melted away in secret raptures. 

When he had raised my thoughts by those transporting 
airs which he played, to taste the pleasures of his con- 
versation, he beckoned to me, and by the waving of his 
liand, directed me to approach the place where he sat. I 
drew near wdth diat reverence wdiich is due to a superior 
nature ; and as my heart was entirely subdued by the cap- 
tivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet and 
wept. Tlie Genius smiled upon me with a look of com- 
passion and affability, that familiarised him to my imagi- 
nation, and at once dispelled all the fears and apprehen- 
sions with which I approached him. He lifted me from 
tlic ground ; and, taking me by the hand, Mirza, said he, 
I have heard thee in thy soliloquies ; follow me. 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock ; and, 
placing me on the top of it, Cast thy eyes eastward, said 
he, and tell me what thou seest. — I see, said I, a huge 
valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling through it. — 
Tlie valley that thou seest, said he, is the vale of misery ; 
and the tide of water that thou seest, is part of the great 
tide of eternity. — What is the reason, said I, that the tide 
I see rises out of a thick mist at one end, and again loses 
itself in a thick mist at the other? — 'Whatthou seest, said 
he, is that portion of eternity which is called time, mea- 
sured out by the sun, and reaching from the beginning of 
the world to its consummation, Addisoh 


JANUARY THE TENTH 
The Vision of Mirza continued 

Examine now, said the Genius, this sea, that is boundeit 
illy darkness at both ends, and tell me what thou disco- 
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vcreet in it. — I see a bridge, said I, standing in the midst 
at’ the tide. — The bridge tliou secst, said he, is human life; 
consider it attentively. — Upon a more leisurely survey of 
it, I found that it consisted of threescore and ten entire 
arclies, with several broken arches, which, addc d to those 
that were entire, made up the number about a hundred. 
As I was counting the arches, the Genius told me that this 
bridge consisted at first of a thousand arches ; but that a 
great flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge in the 
ruinous condition in which I now beheld it. — But tell me 
furtlier, said he, what thou discoverest on it. — I see mul- 
titudes of people passing over it, said I, and a black cloud 
hanging on each end of it. 

As I looked more attentively, I saw several of the passen- 
gers dropping through the bridge into the great tide that 
riow’cd underneath it ; and upon further examination, per- 
ceived tliere were innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed 
in tlie bridge, upon which the passengers no sooner trod, 
but they fell through them into the tide, and immediately 
disappeared. These hidden pitfalls were set very thick at the 
(Hitrance of the bridge ; so that throngs of people no sooner 
broke througJithe cloud, but many of them fell into tliem. 
dlie}' grew thinner toward middle, but multiplied and ky 
closer togetlier toward the end of the arches that were entire. 

d'iiere were indeed some persons, but their number was 
very small, that continued a kind of hobbling march on 
the broken arches ; but fell through, one after another, 
being quite tired and spent witli so long a w^alk. 

I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonder- 
ful structure, and the great variety of objects which it pre- 
sented. My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to 
sec several dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth 
iukI jollity, and catching at every thing that stood by them 
to save themselves. Some were looking up toward the 
heavens in a thoughtful posture, and, in the midst of their 
8}>eculations, tuniMed, and fell out of sight. Multitudes 
were very busy in the pursuit of hubbies, that glittered in 
their eyes, and danced before them ; but often, when they 
thought themselves within the reach of them, their footing 
failed, and down they sunk. In this confusion of objects, 

I observed some with scymitars in their hands, and others 
v.'ith phials, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrusting 
several persons on trap-doors which did not seem to liB in 
their way, and which they might have escaped had they 
not been thus forced upon them, . Addison, 
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JANUARY THE ELEVENTH. 

The Vision oj" Mirza concluded. 

The Genius seeing me indulge niyseif in this niclan- 
clioiy prospect, told me 1 had dwelt long enough upon it : 
Take thine eyes off the bridge, said lie, and tell me if thou 
seest any thing thou dost not comprehend. — Upon looking- 
up, Wliat mean, said I, those great flights of birds, that 
arc perpetually hovering about the bridge, and settling 
upon it from time to time? 1 see vultures, harjiies, ra\ens, 
cormorants, and, among many other leal lien d^ creatures, 
several little winged boys, that perch in great numbers 
upon the middle arches. — These, said the {ii'nius, are 
envy, avarice, superstition, desjmir, love, vvitli the like 
cures and passions that infest liuman life. 

I here fetched a deep sigh: Alas, said I, man was made 
in vain: how is he given away to misery and mortality: 
tortured in life, and swallowed up in death! — The Genius, 
being moved with compassion toward me, liade me quit 
so uncomfortable a [irosjiect. Look no mort^, said he, on 
man in tlie first stage of his existence, in liis setting out 
for eternity ; but cast thine eye on that thick mist, into 
wliich the tide bears the several g(;nerations of mortals 
that fail into it. 

1 directed my sight as I was ordered, and saw the valley 
opening at the f urtlier end, and spreading forth into an im- 
mense ocean that had a huge rock of adamant running 
tiirougb tlic midst of it, and dividing it into two e(]ujd parts. 
The clouds still rested on one half’ of it, insomueh that I 
could discover uotliiiig in it; but the other appeared to me 
a v’ast ocean, planted with iimunierable isUiiuls that were 
covcTed with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a 
thousand little shining seas that run among them. 

I could see persons dressed in glorious habits, with gar- 
lands upon their heads, passing among the trees, lying dow n 
by tlie sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers ; and 
could hear a confused harmony of singing birds, failing 
waters, human voices, and musical instruments. Gladness 
grew in me at the discovery of so delightful a sc(?ne. I 
wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to 
those happy seats; but the Genius told me there was ik) 
passage to them, except tlirough tlie gales of dealli, that 1 
saw opening every moment upon the bridge. 

The islands, said he, that lie so fresh and green before 
thcc, and ^dth wdilcli the wholcfacc of the ocean appears 
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spotted, as far as thou can see, are more in number tluinxhe 
sands on the sc^a-shore; there are myriads of islands behind 
those v/hich thou here discoverest, reaching lurther than 
thijie eye, or even thy imagination can extend itself. 

'J'liese are the mansions of good men after death; who, 
according to the degree and kinds of virtue in whicii they 
excelled, are distributed among these several islands, 
which abound with pleasures of different kinds and de- 
grees, suitajjle to the perfections of tliosc who are settled 
in jLhom : every island is a paradise accomniodated to its 
resj)ective inhabitants. Are not these, () Mirza, liabita- 
t ions worth contending for ? DtKJs life appear miserable*, 
that gives the opportunities oi* earning such a reward ? Is 
death to be feared, that will convey thee to so happy an 
existence ? Think not man was made in vain, who luis 
sucJi an eternity reserved for him. 

I gazed with inexpressible delight on these happy 
islands. At length 1 said, Show me now, I beseech tliee, 
the secrets that lie hidden under tliose dark clouds, which 
c over the scene on the other side of the rock of adamant, 

'I’he (lonius making me no answ'er, I tiinu'd about to 
address myself to him a second time, but I found lliat he 
had left me ; 1 then turned again to the vision v^]lieI^ i 
had been so long eontc‘m]»latiiig ; but, instead of the roll- 
ing tide, the arc-bed bridge, and the happy islands, I saw- 
nothing bill the hollow valley of Hagdat, w ith oxen, slice}), 
and camels, grazing upon the sides of it. Addison. 


JANUARY THi: TWELFTH. 

Williaiu the First. 

Tew princes have been more fortunate than \\'ilHani, sur- 
named the Conqueror; or were better entitled to pros|)erity 
and grandeur, for the abilities and vigour of mind w hich he 
i’isj)!;:yed in all his conduert. His spirit was bold and en- 
Ic-r-prising, yet guided by prudcuicc. His ambition, which 
was exorbitant, and lay little imder the rc*s}rain(s of justice, 
and still less under those of humanity, ever submitted to 
the dictates of r(‘ason and sound policy. Born in an age 
when the minds-of men were intractable, and imaecjuaintecl 
with submission, lie was yet able to direct them to his pur- 
|)oses ; and, partly from the ascendant of his vehement dis- 
jjosition, partly from art and dissimulation, to establish an 
tin limited monarchy’ Though not insensible to generosity. 
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William the Second, 

he was liardcned against compassion ; and seemed equally 
ostentatious in his clemency and in his severity. 

The maxims of his administration were severe; but 
might have been useful, had they been solely employed in 
preserving order in an established government : they were 
ill calculated for softening the rigours which, under the 
most gentle management, are inseparable from conquest. 
His attempt against England was the last great enterprise 
d* the kind, which, during the course of seven hundred 
years, has fully succeeded in Europe ; and the force of 
his genius broke through those limits, which first the 
feudal institutions, tlien the refined policy of princes, 
have fixed to the several states of Christendom. 

Though he rendered himself infinitely odious to his 
English subjects, he transmitted his power to posterity, 
and the throne is still filled by his descendants ; a proof 
that the foundations which he laid were firm and solid ; 
and that amidst all his violence, while he seemed only to 
gratify the present passion, he had still an eye toward fu- 
turity. His stature was tall, and the composition of his 
bones and muscles uncommonly strong : there was scarcely 
a man of that age who could bend his bow, or handle his 
arms. He died September 9* 1087, aged 63. 


William the Secona, 

The memory of William, sumamed Rufus from his red 
hair and florid complexion, is transmitted to us with little 
advantage by the churchmen, whom he had offended ; and 
tliough we may suspect that their account of his vices is 
somewhat exaggerated, his conduct affords little reason 
for contradicting the character they have a.ssigned him, 
or for attributing to him any very estimable qualities. 

He seems to have been a violent and tyrannical prince ; 
a perfidious, encroaching, and dangerous neighbour; an 
unkind and ungenerous relation. He was equally prodi- 
gal and rapacious in the management of the treasury ; and 
if he possessed abilities, he lay so much under the govern- 
ment of impetuous passions, that lie made little use of 
them in his administration : and he indulged without rc- 
serve that domineering policy which suited his temper ; 
and which, if supported, as it was in him, with courage 
and vigour, proves often more successful in disorderly 
times, than the deepest foresight and most refined arti- 
fice. 
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Thte monuments which remain of this prince in ErTg- 
land are the I'owcr, Westminster-Hall, and London 
Bridge, which he built. William Rufus died August 2. 
1100, aged 40. 11 v me. 


JANUARY THE THIRTEENTH. 

Advantages of a good Education* 

I CONSIDER a human soul without education, like marble 
in the quarry ; which shows none of its inherent beauties, 
until the skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, 
makes the surface shine, and discovers every orniuriental 
doud, spot, and vein, that runs through the body of it. 
Education, after the same manner, when it works upon a 
noble min(i, draws out to view every latent virtue and per- 
fection ; which, w'ithoutsuch helps, are never able to make 
their appearance. 

If iny reader will give me leave to change the allusion 
80 soon upon him, I shall make use of the same instance to 
illustrate the force of education, which Aristotle has brought 
to explain his doctrine of substantial forms; when he tells 
us that a statue lies hidden in a block of marble, and tliat 
the art of the statuary only clears away the superfluous mat- 
ter, and removes the rubbish. The figure is in tlie stone, 
and tlie sculptor only finds it. What sculpture is to a 
block of marble, education is to a human soul. 

The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the wise, the 
good, or the great man, very often lies hidden and conceal- 
ed in a plebeian, wliich a proper education might have dis- 
interreu, and have brought to light. I am therefore much 
delighted with reading the accounts of savage nations, 
and with contemplating those virtues which are wild and 
uncultivated ; to sec courage exerting itself in fierceness, 
resolution in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, patience in 
sullenness and despair. 

Men’s passions operate variously, and appear in differ- 
ent kinds of actions, according as they are more or less 
rectified and swayed by reason. When we hear of negroes 
who, upon the death of their masters, or upon chRngii^ 
their service, hang themselves upon the next tree, as it 
has sometimes happened in our plantations, wlio can for-^ 
bear admiring their fidelity, though it expresses itself 
in so dreadful a manner ? To what might not that savage 
greatness of soul, which appears in these poor wretches on 
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many occasions, be raised, were it rightly cultivated? 
And what colour of excuse can there be for the contempt 
with which we treat this part of our species, tliat we 
should not put them upon the common footing of hu- 
manity? 

It is therefore an unspeakable blessing, to be born in 
those parts of the world where wisdom and knowJcdgtf 
flourish ; though it must be confessed tliere are, even in 
these parts, several poor uninstructed persons, who arc but 
little above the inhabitants of those nations of which 1 
have been here speaking; as those who liave liad the ad- 
vantages of a more liberal education rise above one an- 
other by several different degrees of perfec;tion. 

To return to our statue in the block of marble, we see it 
sometimes only begun to be chipped ; sometimes rough- 
hewn, and but just sketched into a human figure; some- 
times w'e see the man appearing distinctly in all his limbs 
and features ; sometimes vvc find the figure wrought up to 
great elegancy ; but seldom meet with any to whicli the 
hand of a Phidias or a Praxiteles could not give several 
riice touchings and finishings. Sj’isctatok. 


JANUARY THE FOURTEENTH. 

Piety the Foundation of Goodness^ (A Sunday Lesson.) 

Piety to God is the foundation of good morals, and a 
disposition particularly graceful and becoming in youtJi. 
To be void of it argues a cold heart, destitute of some of 
the best affections which belong to that age. Youtli is the 
season of warm and generous emotiorfe. *^The heart should 
then spontaneously rise into the admiration of what is 
great, glow with the love of Mdiat is fair and excellent, 
and melt at the discovery of tenderness and goodness. 

Where can any object be found so proper to kindle these 
affections, as the Father of the universe and the Autlior of 
all felicity ? Unmoved by veneration, can you contem- 
plate that grandeur and majesty which his works every 
where display? Untouched by gratitude, can you view 
that f Tofusion of good, which, in this pleasing season of 
life, h 8 beneficent hand pours around you? Happy in the 
Jove a d affection of those with whom you are connected, 
lopk u ' to the Supreme Being as the inspirer of all the 
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friendship that has ever been shown you by othcrg ; hiih- 
seH'your best and your first friend; fonncrly the suj)pc)rter 
of your infancy, and the guide of your childhood; now the 
guardian of your youth, and the hope of your coming 
years. View religious homage as a natural ex}»rt‘ssion of 
gratitude to him for all his goodness. Consider it as the 
service of the Ciod of your fathers; of him to wliom your 
parents devoted you; of him whom informer ages your 
ancestors honoured, and b}' whom they are now rewarded 
and 'blessed in heaven. 

Impress your minds with reverence for every thing that 
is sacred. Let no wantonness of youthful spirits, no com- 
pliance with the intemperate mirth of others, ever betray 
you into j)rofane sallies. Beside the guilt which is there- 
by incurred, iiotliing gives a more odious appearance of 
j)etulance aiul presumption to youth, than the alfectation 
ol‘ treating religion with levity. Instead of being an evi- 
dence of superior understanding, it discovers a j>ert and 
shallow mind, which, vain of the first smatterings of know- 
ledge, presumes to make light of what the rest of man- 
kiiid revere. 

At the sanie.,.tri^ei, are «iOt imagine that, when 
exhorted to he religious, )ou are called upon to heconw 
more lormal and solemn in your manners than others of 
the same years, or to erect 3'ourselves into suj)crcilious re- 
j)rov(‘rs of those around you. The spirit of true religion 
breathes gentleness and alfability. it gives a r.ative un- 
afi’ected ease to hehaxiour. It is social, kind, and clieer- 
ful ; far renun ed from that gloomy and illiberal super- 
stition, which clouds the brow, sliarpens the temper, 
dejects the spirit, and teaches men to fit themselves for 
another w^orld by neglecting the concerns of this. 

Let your religion^ >11 the contrary, connect preparation 
lor heaven with an honourable discharge of the duties of 
active life. Of such religion discover, on every proper 
occasion, that you arc not ashamed ; but avoid making any 
unnecessary ostentation of it before the world. 

Hugh Blair* 


JANUARY THF. FIFTEENTH. 

Britf Survey of the Injinite Universe. 

When the shades of night have spread their veil over 
the plains, the firmament manifests to our vievv its gran- 
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(leiir and its riches. The sparkling points with which it 
is studded, are so many suns suspended by thfe Almighty 
in the immensity of space, to the worlds which roll around 
them. 

“ The heavens declare the glory of God, and the fir- 
mament showeth his handywork.’* The royal poet, wlw 
expressed himself with such loftiness of sentiment, was 
not aware that the stars which he contemplated were 
in reality suns. He anticipated these times; and first 
sung that majestic hymn which future and more’ en- 
lightened ages should chaunt fortli in praise to the Founder 
of worlds. 

ITie assemblage of these vast bodies is divided into dif- 
ferwit S 3 ’stems, the number of which probably surpasses 
the grai)is of sand which the sea casts on its shores. 

Each system has at its centre of motion, a star, or sun, 
which shines by its native inherent light; and round which 
several orders of opakc globes revolve, reflecting, with 
more or less brilliancy, the light they borrow^ from it, aiiii 
whicii renders tliem visible. 

From wliat we know of our own system, it may Ik! 
reiisonably conduded, that all the rest are with equal 
wisdom contrived, situated, and provided with accom- 
modations for rational inhabitants. Let us tliercfuro 
asun'ey of the system to wdiich we belong, the only cwie 
tWicessible to us; and thence 'vve shall be the hettcr en- 
diiod to judge of tlie nature and end of tlie other systems 
of the universe. 

Tliose globes w^hich we perceive as w^andering amoi^ 
tl>e heavenly host, are the planets. 'Hie primary or 
principal ones have the Sun for tlie common centre of 
their periodical revolution ; while the others, which are 
called secondaries, or moons, move round their pri- 
maries, accompanying tlicm as satellites in their annual 
revolution. 

Tlie Earth has one satdlite, Jupiter four, Saturn seven, 
and tlie newly-discovered planet Herschel six. ; Saturn has 
besides a luminous and beautiful ring. 

We know that our solar system consists of twenty-nine 
planetary bodies ; we are not certain but there may be 
more. Tlieir number has been considerably augmented to 
us since the invention of telescopes; and by more perfoct 
instruments, and more accurate observers, may be further 
increased: the discovery of the planet Herschel maybe 
regarded as a happy presage of future success. 
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Modern astronomy has not only enriched our hcavehs 
with new planets, but has also enlarged the boundaries of 
the solar system. The Comets, which, from their fallacious 
appearance, their tail, their beard, the diversity of their 
directions, and their sudden appearance and disappear 
ance, have been considered as meteors, are found to be a 
species of planetary bodies: their long routes arc now 
calculated by astronomers, who can foretel their disfaru 
return, determine their place, and account for their irre- 
gularities, Many of these bodies at present acknowledge 
tile empire of our Sun, though the orbits they trace round 
him are so extensive, that ages are necessary for the cem- 
pletion of a revolution. 

In a word, it is from modern astronomy wc learn that 
the stars are innumerable; and that the constellation*, 
in which the ancients reckoned but a few', are now knou n 
to contain thousands. The heavens of Thales ar.d Hip- 
parchus were very poor, when compared to those iff 
later astronomers, of Tycho Brahe, Flarnstead, Halky, 
and Herschel. The diameter of the great orbit whici) 
our Earth describesf is more than 190 millions of miles: 
} ct this vast extent vanishes into nothing, and becomes 
a more point, when the astronomer wishes to use it as a 
measure to ascertain the distance of the fixed stars. 

How great tlien must be the real bulk of these lunu- 
naries, wdiich are perceptible by us at such an enormous 
distance. The Sun is about a million times greater than 
tJie Earth, and more than 500 times greater than all the 
[dancts taken together. If the stars be suns, as we have 
every reason to suppose, they may either be equal to or 
exceed it in size. 

Proud and ignorant mortal ! lift up now tliinc eyes to 
heaven, and answer me, If one of those luminaries whicli 
adorn the starry heaven, should be taken aw'ay, would 
thy nights become darker? Say not then that the stars 
are made for thee; that it is for thee that the firmament 
glitters with effulgent brightness; feeble mortal! tlwu 
wast not the sole object of the liberal bounties of the 
Creator, when he appointed Sirius, and encompassed it 
with worlds' Bonnet. 
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Of the Solar System^ 

Whilst the* planets perforin their periodical revolutions 
round the Sun, by which the course of their year is regu- 
ialed, they turn round their own axes, and so tliey obtain 
file alternate succession of day and night. 

Our Eartli or Globe, wdiich seems so vast in the cjts oi 
the frail beings who inhabit it, and whose diameter is above 
7970 miles, is 3*ct nearly a thousand times smaller than 
.hipiter, which appears to the naked e^x' as little more 
than a shining atom. 

A rare transparent and elastic substance surrounds tin 
Earth to a certain height. This sulistance is the air ( r 
atmosphere, the habitation of the winds; an immenst; 
reservoir of vapours, wdiich, when condensed into clouds, 
either embellish our sky by the variety of their figures, 
and the richness of their colouring; or astonish us by the 
rolling thmider, or flashes of lightning that escajic from 
them : sometimes they melt away ; at ot hers are condensed 
into rain or hail, supplying the deficiencies of the earth 
with the siipcrfluity of lieaven. 

The Moon, the nearest of all the planets to the Earth, 
is likewise that of which we have the most knowledge. 
Its globe always presents to us the same face, because it 
turns round upon its axis precisely in the same space of 
time in which it revolves round the Earth. 

It has its pliases, or gradual and periodical increase and 
decrease of light, according to its position in respect to 
the Sun, which enlightens it, and the Earth, on which it 
reflects the light that it has received. 

The face of the Moon is divided into luminous and ob- 
scure parts. The former seem analogous to land, and the 
latter to resemble our seas. 

In tlie luminous spots there have been observed some 
parts which are brighter than the rest ; these project a 
shadow, the length of which has been measured, and 
their track ascertained. These parts are mountains, 
higher perhaps than ours in proportion to the size oi 
the Moon, the tops of which may be seen gilded by 
ilic rays of the sun at the quadratures of the Moon, 
the light gradually descending to their feet till they ap- 
pear entirely bright. Some of these mountains stand 
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by themselves, while in other places there are long chains 
of them. 

Venus has, like the Moon, her phases, spots, and moun- 
tains. The telescope discovers to us also spots in Mars 
and Jupiter. 'i'im:»e in Jupiter form belts; considerable 
changes have Ix’en seen among these, as if of the ocean’s 
oversowing the land, and again leaving it dry, by its 
retreat. 

MiTcnry, Saturn, and the planet Herschel, are com- 
paratively but little known: the first because he is too 
near the Sun ; the two last, because they are so remote 
from it. 

Lastly, I he Sun himself has spots, which seem to move 
with regviiarity, and the size of which equals, and very 
often exceeds, the surface of our globe itself. 

Every thing in the universe is systematical ; all is com- 
bination, ailinity, and connection. 

1‘Vom the relations which exist between all parts of the 
world, and ])y which they conspire to one general end, 
results the harmony of the world. 

The immutable relations wliich unite all the worlds to 
one anotijcr, constitute the harmony of the universe. 

Bonnet. 


JANUARY THE SEV^ENTEENTH. 

Ncrrsstli/ (f considering both Sziles a Question, 

In the days of kniglit-errantry and paganism, one of 
our old British j)rinces set up a statue to the goddess of 
Victory, in a point where four roads met together. In 
her right harul she held a spear, and her left hand rested 
upon a shield; the outside of tins shield was of gold, and 
the inside of .silver. On the former was inscribed, in the 
old British language, “ To the goddess ever favourable;’* 
and on the otJier, “ For four victories obtained suc- 
cessively over the Piets and other inhabitants of the 
northern islands.” 

It happened one day that two knights completely armed, 
one ill black armour, the otlier in white, arrived from 
op]>osite parts of tlie country at this statue, just about 
the same time ; and as neither of them had seen it before, 
they stopped to read tlie inscription, and observe the cv 
cellence of its workmanship. 

After contemplating it for some time, Tliis golden shield 
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says- the black knight — Golden shield! cried the white 
kriiglit (who was as strictly observing the opposite side), 
wliy, if I have my eyes, it is silver. — I know nothing of 
yoTir eyes, replied the black knight; but if ever I saw a 
golden shield in my life, diis is one. — Yes, returned the 
^ite knight, smiling, it is very probable, indeed, that 
they should expose a shield of gold in so public a place as 
tliis ! for my part, I wonder even a silver one is not too 
strong a temptation for the devotion of some people who 
pass this way ; and it appears, by the date, that this has 
been here above three years. 

The black knight could not bear the smile with wdiich 
this was delivered, and grew so warm in the dispute, that 
it soon ended in a challenge : they both therefore turned 
their horses, and rode back so far as to have sufficient 
space for their career ; then fixing their spears in their 
“csts, they flew at each other with the greatest fury and 
impetuosity. Their shock was so rude, and the blow on 
each side so effectual, tliat they both fell to the ground, 
much wounded and bruised; and lay there for some time, 
as in a trance. 

A good Druid, w^hd was travelling that way, found 
them in this condition. The Druids were the physicians 
0^' tliose times, as well as the priests. He had a sove- 
reign balsam about him, which he had composed himself, 
for he w'as very skilful in all the plants that grdW in the 
fields or in the forests : he staunched their blood, applied 
his balsam to their wounds, and brought them, as it were, 
from death to life again. As soon as they were sufficiently 
recovered, he began to inquire into the occasion of thefr 
quarrel. Why, this man, cried the black' knight will 
have it that yonder shield is silver. — And he will have it, 
replied the white knight, that it is gold. And then they 
toid him all the particulars of the anair. 

Ah! said the Druid, with a sigh, you are both of you, 
my brethren, in the right, and both of you in the wrong: 
nad either of you given himself time to look at the op- 
posite side of the shield, as well as that wliich first pre- 
sented itself to view, all this passion and bloodshed might 
have been avoided: however, there is a very good lesson 
to be learned from the evils that have befallen you on this 
occasion. Permit me, therefore, to entreat you by all 
our gods, and by this goddess of Victory in particular, 
never to enter into any dispute for the future, till you 
have fairly considered both sides of the question. 

Beaumont. 
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JANUARY THE EIGHTEENTH 
Henry L 

Henry the First was one of the most accomplished 
princes that have filled the English throne ; and possessed 
all the qualities both of body and mind, natural and ac- 
quired, which could fit him for the high station he attained ; 
his person was manly ; his countenance engaging ; his eyes 
clear, serene, and penetrating. The affability of his ad- 
dress encouraged those who might be overawed by the 
sense of his dignity or his ivisdom ; and though he often 
indulged his facetious humour, he knew how to temper it 
with (liscretion, and ever kept at a distance from all inde- 
cent familiarities with his courtiers. 

His superior eloquence and judgment would have given 
him an ascendant, even if he had been born in a private 
statioii ; and his jiersonal bravery would have procured 
hint respect, even though it had been less supported by art 
and policy. Ey his great progress in literature, he ac- 
quired the name of Beau Clcrc^ or the Scholar: but his 
application to sedentary pursuits abated nothing of the 
activity and vigilance of his government; and though tlie 
learning of that age was better fitted to corrupt tlian 
improve the understanding, his natural good sense pre- 
served itself untainted both from the pedantry and su- 
perstition which were then so prevalent among men of 
letters. 

His temper was very susceptible of the sentiments as 
well of friendship as resentment; and his ambition, though 
high, might be esteemed moderate, had not his conduct 
towards his brother showm, that he was too much disposea 
to sacrifice to it all the maxims of justice and equity. He 
died December 1. 1135, aged 67, having reigned 35 years. 

4>StejJien, 

England suffered great miseries (Turing the^ign of 
Stephen; but his personal character, allowing for the 
temerity and injustice of his usurpation, appears not liable 
to any great exception ; and he seems to have been well 
(jfualified, had he succeeded by a just title, to have pro- 
moted the happiness and prosperity of his subjects. 

He was possessed of industry, activity, and courage, to 
a great degree ; was not deficient in ability, had he enjoyed 
c 
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the talent of gaining men’s affections; and, notwithstand- 
ing his precarious situation, never indulged himself in the 
exercise of any cruelty or revenge. Ilis advancement to 
the throne procured him neither tranquillity nor happiness. 
Stephen died in the year 1154. 

Henrjf IL 

In the 58th year of his age, and thirty-fiftli of his reign, 
died Henry the SccotkI ; the greatest prince eff his time for 
wisdom, virtue, and ability ; and the most powerful in 'ex- 
tent of dominion, of all those that had overfilled the throne 
of England. His character, both in public and private 
life, is almost without a blemish ; and he seems to have 
possessed every accomplishment, both of body and mind, 
which makes a man estimable or amiable. 

He was of a middle stature, strong, and well propor- 
tioned; his countenance was lively and engaging; his 
conversation affable and entertaining ; his elocution easy, 
persuasive, and ever at command. Pie loved peace, but 
possessed both conduct and bravery in war ; was provident 
without timidity ; severe in the execution of justice, with- 
out rigour; and temperate without austerity. He })rt*- 
served health, and kept himself from corpulency, to which 
he was somewhat inclined, by an abstemious diet, and by 
frequent exercise, particularly by hunting. When he 
could enjoy leisure, he recreated himself in learned con- 
versation, or in reading; and he cultivated his natural 
talents by study, above any prince of his time. 

His affections, as well as his enmities, were warm and 
durable ; and his long experience of the ingratitude and 
infidelity of men, never destroyed the natural sensibility, 
of his temper, which disposed him to friendship and 
society. 

His character has been transmitted to 'us by many 
writers, who were his contemporaries ; and it resembles 
extremely, in its most remarkable strokes, that of his ma- 
ternal grandfather, Henry L ; excepting only that ambi- 
tion, which was a ruling passion in both, found not in the 
first Plenry such unexceptionable means of exerting itself; 
and pushed that prince into measures which were both 
Criminal in themselves, and were the cause of further 
crimes, from which his grandson’s conduct was happily 
exempted. He died in 1189. Hume. 
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JANUARY THB NINETEENTH- 

A Father s Advice to his Son. 

My youth’s first hope, my manhood’s treasure, 
My dearest innocent, attend, 

Nor fear rebuke, or sour displeasure : 

A father’s loveliest name is Friend. 

• Some trutJis from long experience flowing, 
Worth more than royal grants, receive ; 

For truths are wealths of heaven’s bestowing, 
Wliich kings have seldom power to give 

Since, from an ancient race descended, 

You boast an unattainted blood, 

By yours be their fair fame attended, 

And claim by birthright — to be good. 

In love for every fellow-creature, 

Superior rise above the crowd; 

Wliat most ennobles human nature, 

Was ne’er the porlion of the proud. 

Be thine the generous heart that borrows 
From others’ joy a friendly glow, 

And for each hapless neighbour's sorrows 
Tlirobs with a s^^mpathctic woe. 

This is the temper most endearing ; 

Though wide proud Pomp her banner spreads, 
An heav’nlier power Good-nature bearing, 

Bach heart in w'illing thraldom leads. 

Taste not from Fame’s uncertain fountain 
The peace-destroying streams that flow, 

Nor from Ambition’s dangerous mountain 
Look down upon the world below 

The princely pine on hills exalted. 

Whose lofty branches cleave the sky. 

By winds, long brav’d, at lust assaulted. 

Is headlong whirl’d in dust to lie ; 

While the mild rose, more safely growing 
Low in its unaspiring vale. 

Amid retirement’s shelter blowing, 

Exchanges sweets with every gale«. 

c 2 
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A Fathers Advice (o his Soiu 

Wish not for beauty*s darling features, 

Moulded by nature’s partial pow’r; 

For fairest forms 'niong human creatures 
Shine but the pageants of an hour. 

I saw the pride of all the meadow, 

At noon, a gay narcissus blow 

Upon a river’s bank, whose shadow 
Bloom’d in the silver waves below ; 

By noontide’s heat it’s youth was wasted ; 

The waters, as they pass’d, complain’d : 

At eve, its glories all were blasted, 

And not one former tint remain’d. 

Nor let vain wit’s deceitful glory 
Lead you from wisdom’s ])ath astray ; 

What genius lives renown’d in story 
To happiness who found the way 

In yonder mead behold that vapour, 

Wliose vivid beams illusive play; 

Far off it seems a friendly taper, 

To guide the traveller on his way ; 

But should some hapless wretch, pursuing, 

Tread where the treach’rous meteors glow, 

He’d find, too late, his rashness racing, 

That fatal quicksands lurk below. 

la life such bubbles not admiring, 

Gilt with false light, and fill’d with air. 

Do you, from pageant crowds retiring, 

To peace in virtue’s cot repair. 

Tltere seek the never-wasted treasure 
Which mutual love and friendship give, 

Domestic comfort, spotless pleasure, 

And blest and blessing you will live 

If Heav’n with children crown your dwelling, 

As mine its bounty does with you. 

In fondness fatherly excelling, 

Th* example you have felt pursue. 

The Monthly Magazine 
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JANUARY THE TWENTIETH. 

The Art Pleasing. 

The desire of being pleased is universal ; the desire of 
pleasing should be so too. It is included in that great 
and fundamental priiicijile of morality, of doing to others 
what we wish they should do to us. There are indeed 
some moral duties of a much liigher nature, but none of a 
inoVe amiable ; and 1 do not hesitate to place it at the 
head of the minor virtues. 

'rijc manner of conferring favours or benefits is, as to 
pleasing, almost as important as the matter itself. Take 
care, then, never to throw away the obligations, which 
perhaps you may have it in your power to confer upon, 
others, by an air of in.solent protection, or by a cold and 
comfortless manner, which stifles them in their birth. 
Humanity inclines, religion requires, and our moral duties 
oblige us, as far as we are able, to relieve the distresses 
and miseries of our fellow-creatures: but this is not all; 
for a true beart-feit benevolence and tenderness will 
jjvompt us to contribute what w’e can to their ease, their 
anuivement, and their pleasure, as far as innocently we 
mav. Let us then not only scatter benefits, but even 
strew flowers, for our fellow-travellers in the rugged w^ays 
of this wretched world. 

Til ere ui*e some, and but too many in this country par- 
ticularly, w^lio, without the least visible taint of ill-nature 
or malevolence, seem to be totally indifierent, and do not 
show the least desire to ])lease ; as, on the other hand, 
tliey never designedly offend. Whether this proceed.^ 
from a lazy, negligent, and listless disposition, from a 
gloomy and melancholic nature, from ill health, low spi- 
rits, or from a secret and sullen pride, arising from the 
consciousness of their boasted liberty and independence, 
is hard to determine, considering the various movements 
of the human heart, and the wonderful errors of the human 
head. But, be the cause ^vhat it will, that neutrality which 
is the effect of it, makes these people, as neutralities do, 
despicable, and mere blanks in society. They would surely 
be roused from their indifference, if they would seriously 
consider the infinite utility of pleasing. 

The person who manifests a constant desire to plea.se, 
places his, perhaps small, stock of merit, at great interest 
• C 3 
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What vast returns then must real merit, when thus adorned, 
necessarily bring in ! A prudent usurer would with trans- 
port place his last shilling at sucli interest, and upon so 
solid a security. 

The man who is amiable will make almost as many 
friends as he does ac({uaintances. I mean, in the current 
acceptation of the word : he will make people in general 
wish him w ell, and inclined to serve him in any thing not 
inconsistent w^ith their own interest. 

Civility is the essential article tow^ard pleasing, and is 
the result of good-nature and good-sense : but good-breed- 
ingis the decoration, the lustre of civility, and only to be 
acquired by a minute attention to good company. A 
good-natured ploughman or fox-hunter may be intention- 
ally as civil as the ])olitcst courtier ; but his manner often 
degrades and vilifies the matter; w'hereiis, in good-breed- 
ing, the manner always adorns and dignifies the matter to 
such a degree, that 1 have ollen known it give currency 
to base coin. 

Civility is often attended by a ceremoniousness, wdiicli 
good-breeding cx)rrects, but will not quite abolish. A 
certain degree of ceremony is a necessary outw'ork o(* 
manners, as well as of religion : it keeps the forw'ard and 
petulant at a ])ropcr distance, and is a very small restraint 
to the sensible and to the well-bred part of the w orld. 

Chesterfield. 


JANUARY THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

Superiority of the Sacred Writings. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The holy books which have preserved religion to our 
times, contain the first records of the origin of things. 
They are more ancient than all the fabulous productions 
of the human mind, w^hich have since in so melancholy a 
manner amused the credulity of the following ages. It 
is in thcvprincipal actions of this divine history that the 
fables of paganism find their foundation ; so that there i^ 
no error which pays not homage to the antiquity and 
authority of the sacred writings. 

‘ The sincerity of Moses appears in the simplicity of his 
liistor)% He used no precautions to gain credit, because 
he supposes those for whom he wrote were not destitute 
of faith, and because he relates none but facts which were 
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publicly known ; to preserve the memory of them rather 
among their descendants, than to instruct that generation 
in the nature of them. He conceals not in a mysterious 
manner the holy books from the people, lest they should 
discover the falsehood of them ; while the vain oracles of 
the sybils were laid up with care in the capitol, exposed 
to the eyes of the priest alone, iind produced from time to 
time by fragments, to justify to the minds of the people 
either a dangerous enterprise or an unjust war. But our 
prophetic books were daily read by a whole people ; young 
and old, women and children, priests and the common 
people, kings and subjects, were found without ceasing to 
have them in their hands; every one bad a right there to 
study his duty, and to discover his ho])es. 

Far from flattering the pride of that generation, th» 
lioly books declared fully the ingratitude of their fathers ; 
they announced in every page their misfortunes to be the 
just chastisement of their crimes; they reproached kings 
w’ith their ineontinence, priests with their injustice, the 
great with their profusion, and tlie people with their in- 
constancy and infidelity ; and by the oracles which were 
seen there to ho accomplished every day, they waited 
with eoiifldeiice the fulfilment of those of‘ winch all the 
world are at this day the witnesses. 

There is a nobleness and an elevation in the maxims of 
the Gospel, to mIiIcIi mean and grovelling minds cannot 
attain. The religion Mliich forms great souls, appears to 
be made only for them : and in order to be great, or to 
become so, tliere is a necessity of being a Christian. 

Massillon. 


JANUARY THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

Description of the Laplanders, 

Who can be without a lively sense of gratitude toward 
his Creator, and of pity to those of his felJow-creaturcs to 
whom Nature has more sparingly distributed her blessings, 
when he fixes his eyes on the Laplanders, and the inhabit- 
ants of the lands bordering on tlie arctic pole ? 

Their country is formed of a chain of mountains covered . 
with snow and ice, which does not melt even in summer ; 
and where the chain is Interrupted, bogs and marshes fill 
the space. Winter ‘is felt during the greater part of the 
c 4 
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year ; a deep snow overwhelms the valleys, and covers the 
liuJe hills ; and for a lon^r time the sun never rises above 
their horizon. The inhabitants seek shelter from the 
cold in tents, w'hich can be .removed from one place to 
another. 

They fix their fire-place in the middle of the tent, 
and surround it with stones. The smoke goes out at a 
hole in the top, which also ser\Ts them for a window. 
There they fasten iron chains, to which they hang the 
caldrons in which they dress their food, and melt the ice 
which serves them for drink. 'I'he inside of the tent is 
furnished with furs, which presei*ve them from the 
cold ; and they lie on skins of animals, spread upon the 
ground. 

It is in such habitations that the Laplanders pass their 
winter, surrounded by the howling wolves, who are roam- 
ing every wIutc in search of prey. How could we bear 
the climate and way of life of these people? How much 
we should think ourselves to be pitied, if we had nothing 
before our eyes but an immense extent of ice, and whole 
deserts covered with snow; the absence of the sun making 
the cold still more insupportable! — and if, instead of a 
convenient dwelling, we had only moveable tents made 
of skins ; and no other resource for our subsistence but in 
[)ainful and dangerous hunting. 

Are not these reflections proper to make us observe tlic 
many advantages of our climate, to which we attend so 
little ? Ought they not to animate us to bless the divine 
Providence for the many thousand advantages we enjoy 
Yes, let us ever bless that wise Providence ; and when we 
feel the severity of the season, let us return thanks, that 
the cold is so moderate where we dwell, and that we have 
such numerous ways of guarding against it. 

But is the inhabitant of northern countries so unhappy 
as we imagine ? It is true, that he wanders painfully 
through rough valleys and unbeaten roads, and that he is 
exposed to the inclemency of the seasons. But his hardy 
l)ody is able to bear fatigue. If the Laplander be poor, 
and deprived of many of the conveniences of life that 
we enjoy ; is he not rich, in knowing no other wants ilian 
those which lie can easily satisfy? 

He is deprived for several months of the light of the 
sun ; but in return the moon and the aurora borealis coinc 
to illuminate his horizon. Even the snow and ice, in which 
be is buried, do not make him unhappy. Education and 
custom arm' him against the severity of his climate. The 
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hardy he leads, enables him to brave the cold ; and. the 
particular wants ^vhich are indispensable to him, Nature 
lias made it easy lor him to supply.' She has pointed out 
to him animals, tJie fur of which deiends him from the 
keenness of the air. She has given him the rein-deer, 
w'hich furnishes him with his tent, his dress, his bed, and 
his food : with tills animal he undertakes long journeys, it 
supplies almost all his wants, and the maintenance of it 
is no expense or trouble to him. 

If it he true, tfien, that the idea we form of happiness 
depends more on opinion tlum on reason ; if it be true, also, 
that real happiness is not fixed to particular people, or 
particular climates ; and that, wdth the necessaries of life 
and peace of mind, a man may be happy in any corner of 
the earth : have we not a right to ask, what tlie' La})lander 
wants to make him liappj-? Sturm. 


JANUARY THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

The great Earthquake at Luhouy in 1755. 

Never was a liner morning seen than the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1755. I'lie sun shone in his full lustre, and the 
whole face of the sky was perfectly serene and clear. Not 
the least signal or warning was afforded of that approach- 
ing event, which, in a few minutes, rendered the flourish- 
ing, opulent, and po[)ulous city of Lisbon, a scene of 
general horror and desolation. 

On the morning of that fatal day, between the hours of 
nine and ten, 1 was, says the writer, sitting in my apart- 
ment, and had just finished a letter, when the table I was 
writing on began to tremble with a gentle motion; whicli 
surprised me, as I could not perceive a breath of wind 
stirring. Whilst I was reflecting on what could be the 
cause, the whole house began to shake from the vtyy found- 
iition, which at first I imputed to the rattling of coaches 
in die streets ; but on listening more attentively, I found it 
was owing to a frightful noise under-ground, resembling 
the rumbling of distant thunder. All this passed in less 
than a minute. 1 now' began to be alarmed, as it occurred 
to me, that the noise might possibly be the presage of an 
approachi ng earthquake. 

I throw down my pen, and started iiji on my feet, re- 
maining for a moment in suspense, whether I should stay 
ill the apartment, or run into the street; but in. a moment 
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I WAS roused from my dream, being stunned with a most 
horrid crash, as Uiough every edifice in the city liad tum- 
bled down at once. The house I was in sl]ook with sucli 
violence, that the upper stories immediately fell in; and 
though niy apartment (which wm the first floor) did not 
immediately share the same fate, yet every thing was thrown 
out of its place, and it was with difficulty I kept 1113 ' feet. 

I expected nothing less than to be crushed to deatli ; as 
the walls continued rocking to and fro in the n>ost frightful 
manner, and opening in several })laces: large stones fell 
down on every side from the cracks, and the ends of most 
of the rafters started at the same time from the wall, 'llie 
sky in a moment became so gloomy that I could distinguish 
no particular object. It was an Egyptian darkness, such 
as might be felt; owing to the prodigious clouds of dust 
and lime, raised from so violent a concussion, and 
from the overthrow of so maii}^ buildings, and, as some 
reported, from sulphurous exhalations. However, it is 
certain that 1 found myself almost choked for nearly ten 
minutes. 

As soon as the gloom began to disperse, and the vio- 
lence of the shock to abate, the first object I perceived in 
iny room was a woman sitting on the floor, w ith an infant 
in her arms, covered with dust, pale and trembling. I 
asked her how' she came there ; but her consternation was 
so great tliat she could give me no account. She asked 
me, in the utmost agony, if I did not think the w orld w'as 
at an end : at the same time she complained of being 
choked, and begged I would procure her a little drink. 
1 told her she must not think of quenching her thirst, but 
of saving her life ; as the house was just falling on our 
heads, and a second shock would certainly bury us. 

I hurried down stairs, the woman with me, holding by 
iny arm, and made directly to that end of the street which 
opens to the river Tagus ; but finding the passage entirely 
blocked up b}^ the fallen houses, I turned back ; having 
helped the w'oman over a vast heap of ruins, wdth no 
small hazard to my own life. Just as we were going into 
the street, there was one part which I could not climb over 
w'ithout the assistance of my hands as well as feet : I there- 
fore desired her to let go her hold, which she did, remain- 
ing two or three feet behind me; and at this moment 
there fell a vast stone from a tottering wall, and crushed 
both her and the child in piccee ! 
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JANUARY THE TWENTY-FOURTH 

The EaHhqnnke at JAshon, continued. 

I HAD now a Jong narrow street to pass, in which the 
houses on cacli side were f<mr or five stories high, all very 
old; and the greater ])art already tlirown down, or conti- 
nually falling, and threatening the })assengers with dcatli 
at every step ; numbers of whom lay killed before me, or, 
what w^as more deplorable, so bruised and wounded, that 
thqy could not move so as to escape the destruction which 
impended over them. 

As self-preservation, however, is the first law of nature, 
I proceeded on as fast as I could : and having got clear 
of the Jtarrow’ street, I found myself in safety in the large 
open space before St. Paufs ehurcb, whicli had been 
tlirown dow’n a few minutes before, and had buried a great 
part of a numerous congregation ! Here I stood some 
time, considering wdiat I shtmid do; but not thinking my- 
self safe, I climbed over the ruins of the west end of the 
church, to get to the river-side ; that I might be removed 
as far as possible from the tottering houses, in the dreaded 
evi'rit of a second shock. 

This w ith some difficulty I accomplished ; and by the 
rivcT-side I found a prodigious concourse of both sexes, and 
of all ranks and conditions. All these, wdiom their mutual 
dangers had here assembled as to a place of safety, were 
on tlieir knees at prayers, with the terrors of death in their 
countenances ; every one striking his breast, and crying 
out incessantly to Heaven for mercy and protection. 

In the midst of our devotions, the second great shock 
came with little less violence than the first ; and it com- 
pleted the ruin of those buildings which had already been 
much shattered. The consternation now became so uni'.* 
versal, that slirieks and cries could be distinctly lieard 
from a considerable distance : at the same time w o heard 
the fall of the parish -church, w'horeby many w'ere killed 
on the spot. The force of this shock Avas so great, that I 
could scarcely support m 3 'self on m)” knees ; and it w^as 
attended w^itli some circumstances still more dreadful than 
the former. 

On a sudden I heard a general cry, ‘ The sea is coming 
in; we shall all be lost.’ Upon this, turning my eyep 
towards the river I'agus, which in that place is nearly 
four miles broad, 1 perceived it heaving and sw^elling in a 
most unaccountable manner, for no wind was stirring.^ In 
c G 
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an instant there appeared, at a small distance, a large body 
of water, rising like a mountain. It approached tbaming 
and roaring; and rushed toward the shore with such rapi- 
dity, that we all ran for our lives as fast as possible. Many 
were actually swept away ; for my own part I had a nar ' 
row escape ; and should certainly have been lost, had I 
not grasped a large beam that lay on the ground, till thfi 
water returned again to its channel, which it did almost 
at the same instant with equal rapidity. 


JANUARY THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

The Earthquake at Lisbon^ concluded. 

As there now appeared at least as much danger from 
the sea as the land, I scarcely knew whither to retire for 
safety : 1 therefore took a sudden resolution to return back 
to the area of St. Pi.ufs. Here I stood some time, and 
observed the ships tumbling and tossing about, as in a 
violent fctorm. Some had broken their cables, and were 
carried to the other side of the Tagus : others wore whirled 
round with incredible swiftness : several large boats were 
tunied keel upwards: and all this without any wind. It 
was at this moment, that the new quay, built of rough 
marble, was entirely swallowed up, >vit.li all the people on 
it, who had fled there for safety, and had reason to con- 
sider themselves out of danger. At the same time a great 
number of boats and small vessels, w hich were anchored 
near it, all full of people (wdio had retired to them for the 
same purpose) were all swallowed up as in a whirlpool, 
and never more appeared. 

I did not see this last dreadful incident with niy owm 
eyes, as it occurred a quarter of a mile from the spot 
wdiere I was ; but I had the account from several masters 
of ships, who were anchored near the quay, and w'ho saw 
the whole catastrophe. One of them inlbrmcd me, that 
during the second shock he perceived the whole city 
waving backward and forward, like the sea Avhen the wind 
first begins to rise; and that the agitation of the earth was 
so great, even under the river, tliat it threw up his large 
anclior from the mooring, w'hich seemed to swim on the 
surface of the w'atcr. that immediately on this extraordi- 
nary concussion, the river rose at once near twenty feet, 
^>Hd in a moment subsided: at wliich instant he saw the 

■!ay, with the immense concourse of people upon it, sink 
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down; and at the same time the boats and vessels 'that 
were near it were also drawn into the cavity, which in^ 
slantly closed, inasmuch as no sign of a wreck was ever 
afterwards seen. I went myself in a few flays, but could 
not find even the ruins of a place where I had taken so 
many agreeable walks: I found it all deep water, and in 
some ])arts so deep as scarcely to be fathomed. 

I had not been long in the area of 8t. I’aul’s church-yard, 
when 1 felt the third sliock ; at whlcli, though less violent 
tlian the two former, the sea rushed in again, but retircnl 
in like manner. 1 took notice that the waters retired 90 
impetuously, as to leave some vessels quite dry, which 
rode in seven fathom water. 

IVrliaps you may think the subject concluded; but, 
alas ! the horrors of this day are sullicicnt to fill a volume. 
As soon as it grew dark, in the evening another scene pre- 
sented itself, little less shocking than those already de- 
scribed. The whole city appeared in a blaze, so bright that 
*1 could see to read. It was, v/ithout exaggeration, on fire 
ill a hundred different places at once ; and it continued 
burning for six days together, witlmut intermission, or 
w'ithout the least attemjit being made to stop its progress, 
such were the distress and consternation of the ivo’/s. 

I could never learn that this terrible fire was owing to 
any subterraneous eruption. 'Jlie 1st of November being 
All Saints’ day, every altar and every church and chajiel 
(some of them having more tlian twenty) wits illuminated 
with a number of wax-tapers and lamps; wdiich setting fire 
to the curtains and timber-w'ork that fell with tlie shock, 
the conflagration soon spread to the neighbouring liouscs. 
The fire, in consequence, destroyed the whole city, at 
least every tiling that was grand or valuable. 

The number of persons that perished, including thosK? 
who were burnt, or who were afterw ards cruslied to death 
while digging in tlic ruins, is supposed, on the low'est cal- 
culation, to have amounted to more tlian sixty thousand. 
Hiis extensive and opulent city is now nothing but a vast 
heap of ruins; the rich and ]>oor are at present upon a 
level ; and some thousands of families who but the day 
before had been easy in their circumstances, were this day 
scattered in the fields, in w^ant of every convenience, while 
none were able to relieve them. 
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Richard L 

The most shining part of Richard’s character was his 
military talents; no man, even in that romantic age, car- 
ried courage and intrepidity to a greater height ; and 
this quality gained him the a])pelJation of Lion-hearted, 
Cceur de Lion, He })assionatcly loved glory ; and as his 
conduct in the field was not inferior to his valour, he seems 
to have possessed every talent necessary for aequirinu it. 

His resentments also were high ; his ])nde unconquer- 
able; and his subjects, as well as his neighbours, had 
tlicrefore reason to apprehend, from the continuance of his 
reign, a perpetual scene of blood and violence. Of an 
impetuous and vehement spirit, he xvas distinguished by 
all the good as well as the bad qualities which are incident 
to that character. He was open, frank, generous, sincere, 
and brave; be was revengeful, domineering, ambitious, 
haughty, and cruel; and was thus better calculated to 
dazzle men by the splendour of his enterprises, than to 
promote either their happiness or his own grandeur by a 
sotind and well-regulated policy. 

As military talents make great impression on the people, 
he seems to have been much beloved by his English sub- 
jects ; and he is remarked to have been the first prince of 
the Norman line who bore any regard to them. He passed, 
how'ever, only four months of his reign in that kiugdoir. : 
tJie crusade employed him near three years: he was de- 
tained about four months in captivity the rest of his reign 
was spent either in war, or pre))arations for war, against 
; France: and he was so pleased with the fame which he 
f had acquired in the East, that he seemed determined, nol- 
I witlistanding all his past misfortunes, to have further ex- 
\ liaustcd his kingdom, and to have exposed himself to new 
I hazards, by conducting another expedition against the 
I iiifidds. He died April 6. 1199, aged 42, having reigned 
\ ten years. 

John, 

f TIic character of John is nothing but a complication of 
' flees equally mean and odious, ruinous to himself, and de- 
ItolCtivc to his people : cowardice, inactivity, folly, levity, 
biliousness, ingratitude, treachery, tyranny, and cruelty ; 
cse qualities too evidently appear in the several inci 
a of his life, to give us room to feuspect, that the dis- 
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agreeable picture has been anywise overcharged by the 
prejudices of the ancient historians. 

It is hard to say, whether his conduct to his father, his 
brotiier, his nephew, or liis subjects, was most culpable ; 
or whether his crimes in these respects were not even ex- 
ceeded by the baseness which appeared in his transactions 
with the king of France, the pope, and the barons. 

His dominions, when they devoJved to him by the death 
of his brother, were; more extensive than have ever since 
his time been ruled an English monarch. Eiit he first 
lost by his misconduct tlie flourishing provinces in France, 
the ancient ])atrimony of his family : he subjected his 
kingdom to a shameful vassalage under tlic see of Rome : 
he saw the prerogatives of his crown diminished by law, 
and still more reduced by faction; and lie died at last 
when in danger of being totally expelled by a foreign 
power; and of either ending his life miserably in a prison, 
or seeking shelter as a fugitive from the pursuit of his 
imcmies. 

The prejudices against this prince were so violent, that 
lie was believed to have sent an embassy to the emperor of 
Morocco, and to have oftered to change his religion tuid 
become Mohammedan, in order to jmrcliase the protection 
of* that monarch. Rut though the story is told us on 
plausible authority, it is in itself utterly improbable ; ex- 
cept that there is nothing so incredible but may be be- 
lieved to proceed from the folly and wickedness of John. 
He died in and was buried at Worcester. Hume. 


JANUARY THE TWENTY-SEVENTIf. 

, Instructions for writing Letters* 

I OBSERVE that in your letter to me, you spell induce, 
endnee; and grandeur, you spell grandwre; two faults, 
of which few of my house-maids would have been guilty. 
I must tell you, that orthography, in the true sense of* the 
word, is so absolutely necessary l*or a man of letters, or a 
gentleman, that one false spelliftg may fix a ridicule upon 
him for the rest of his life ; and I know a man of quality 
who never recovered tlie ridicule of having spelled whole- 
some without the w. 

Heading with care will secure every body from false 
spelling ; for books arc alw ays wdl spelled, according to 
the orthography of tjic times. Some words tire intjeed 
doubtful, being spelled differently by different authors of 
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equal authority; but these are few; and in sucli cases 
every man has his option, because he may plead bis au- 
thority either way : but where there is only ojie right 
way, as in the tM’o words above-mentioned, it is unpar- 
dohable and ridiculous to miss it. 

Our pronouns and relatives often create obscurity or 
ambiguity ; be therefore extremely attentive to them, arul 
take care to mark out wu’th precision their particular re- 
lations. For example; Mr. Johnson acquainted me that 
he had seen Mr. Smith, who had promised liim to speak 
to Mr. Clarke, to return him (Mr. Johnson) those pa}>ers 
which he (Mr. Smith) had left some time ago m ith him 
(Mr. Clarke.) It is better to repeat a name, though un- 
necessarily, ten times, than to have the person mistaken 
once. Whoy you know, is only relative t(» persons, and 
cannot be applied to things; which, and that, are chiefly 
relative to things, but not absolutely exclusive oi* per- 
sons; for one may say, Tlie man that robbed or killed 
such-a-one; but Jt is much better to say, the man w/m 
robbed or killed. One never says, The man or tlie 
woman tvhich. Which and that, though chiefly relative 
to things, cannot be always used indiflerently as to tilings; 
and a considerjition of what is most agreeable in the sound 
must sometimes determine their place. For instance ; The 
letter which I received from you, which you relerrcd to in 
your last, which came by lord Albemarle’s messenger, and 
which I showed to such-a-onc: I would change it thus — 
The letter that 1 received from yout •which you referred to 
in your last, that came by ford Albemarle’s messenger, 
and which I showed to sueb-a-one. ♦ 

I v»isli too that your hand-writing was much better; and 
I cannot conceive why it is not, since every man certainly 
may write whatever Hand he pleases. Neatness in folding 
up, sealing, and directing your letters, is by no niciins to 
be neglected; though, 1 dar^ say, you. think it is. Ihit 
there is something in the exterior, even of a letter, that 
may. please gr displease, and is consequently w’ortb some 
attention. ' CiiEStEUFiELD. 


* I have.enlargfd on these insWnc^ and instructions in my Models 
oS Letters of Young Persons. 
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JANUARY THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Friendship recorded in the Scriptures. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

One of the strongest and most affecting instances of a 
faithful attachment to be met with in history, occurs in 
the friendship which subsisted between two lemaJes. The 
instance alluded to is recorded in the JewisJi annals, and 
most pathetically related by one of the sacred penmen. 
I1iis is the friendship of Naomi and Kuth. 

Two very remarkable instances of friendship occur in 
the history of our Saviours life: it may not j)erhaps be 
altogether unnecessary to state them in all their striking 
circumstances. 

The evangelist, in relating the miracles which Christ 
perlbrmed at lletliany, by restoring a person to life who 
had lain some days in the grave, introduces this narrative 
by emphatically observing, that “ Jesus loved Lazarus 
imimating, it should seem, that the sentiments which 
Christ entertained of Lazarus were a distinct and peculiar 
species of that general benevolence with which he was 
actuated toward mankind. 

Agreeably to this explication of the sacred historian’s 
meaning, when the sisters of Lazarus sent to acquaint 
Jesus with the state in which their brother lay, tliey did 
not even mention liis name, but pointed him out by a 
more honourable and equally notorious designation ; the 
terms of their message were, “ Behold, he whom thou 
lovest is sick!” Accordingly, when he informed liis dis- 
ciples of the notice he had thus received, his expression 
is, “ Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” 

Now that Christ did not upon this occasion use the word 
Jriend in its loose undistinguishiiig acceptation, but in a re- 
strained and strictly appropriated sense, is not only mani- 
fest from this plain account of the fact itself, but appears 
further evident from the sequel. For, as he was advancing 
to the grave, accompanied with the relations of the deceased, 
he discovered the same emotions of grief as swelled the 
bosom of those with whom Lazarus had been most in- 
timately connected ; and, sympathising wdth their common 
sorrow, he melted into tears. This circumstance was too 
remarkable to escape particular observation ; and it drew 
from the spectators, what we should think it must neces- 
sarily draw from every reader, this natural and obvious re- 
flection, “ Behold, how lie loved him !” 

In the concluding catastrophe of our Saviours life, he 
gave a still more decisive proof, that sentiments of the 
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strongest personal attachment and friendship were not un- 
worthy of being admitted into his sacred bosom. They 
were too deeply impressed, indeed, to be extinguished even 
by the most excruciating torments. In those dreadful 
moments, observing, among the afflicted witnesses of his 
painful and ignominious sufferings, that faithful follower 
who is described by the historian as “ the disciple whom 
he loved,” he distinguished him by the most convincing 
instance of superior confidence, esteem, and affection, that 
ever was exhibited to the admiration of mankind. Tor, 
under circumstances of the most agonizing torments, when 
it might be thought impossible for human nature to retain 
any other sensibilit}^ but that of its own inexpressible suf- 
ferings, he recommended to the care and j>rotoction of 
this his tried and approved friend, in terms of peculiar re- 
gard and endearment, the most tender and sacred object 
of his private affections. 

But no language can represent this pall letic and affecting 
scene, with a force and energy equal to the sublime simpli- 
city of the evangelivSt’s own narrative : Now there stood 
by the cross of Jesus, his mother, and his motlier's sister, 
and Mary Magdalene. When Jesus saw his mother, and 
the disciple by, whom he loved; he saith to his mother, 
Behold thy son ! Then he saith to the discijile, Ifelnild thy 
mother! and from that hour that disciple took her to his 
own home.” Mklmotu. 


JANUARY THE TWENTY-NINTH 

27/C' Different Stages of Life. 

He who, in his youth, improves his intellectual powers 
in the search of truth and useful knowledge, and refines 
and strengthens his moral and active powers by the love 
of virtue for the service of his friends, his country, and 
mankind; who is animated by true glory, exalted by 
sacred friendship for social, and softened by virtuous love 
for domestic life; who lays liis heart open to every other 
mild and generous affection ; and who to all tliese adds a 
sober, masculine piety, equally remote from superstition 
and enthusiasm; that man enjoys the most agreeable 
youth, and lays in tlie richest fund for the honourable 
.action and happy enjoyment of the succeeding periods 
life. 

, wjio, in manhood, keeps the defensive and private 
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passions under the wisest restraint ; who forms the most 
select and virtuous friendships; who seeks after fume, 
wealth, and power, in the road of truth and virtue, and, 
if he cannot find them in that road, fjenerously despises 
them ; wlu), in his private character and connections, gives 
fullest scope to the tender and manly passions, and in his 
public character and connections serves his country and 
mankind in the most upright and disinterested manner 
who, in line, enjoys the goods of life with the greatest 
moderation, bears its ills with the greatest fortitude, and 
in those various circumstances of duty and trial main- 
tains and expresses an habitual and supreme reverence 
and love of (iod: that man is the worthiest character in 
this stage of life; passes through it with the highest satis- 
faction and dignity, and paves the way to the most easy 
and honourable old age. 

Finally, he who, in the decline of life, preserves him- 
self most exempt from the chagrins incident to that period; 
cherishes the most equal and kind affect ions; uses his ex- 
perience, wisdom, and authority, in the most fatherly and 
venerable manner; acts under a sense of the inspection, 
and with a view to the ap])robation of his Maker; is daily 
aspiring after immortality, and ripening apaee lor it ; ant!, 
Jiaving sustained his part with integrity ;md consistency 
to the last, quits the stage with a modest and graceful 
triumph: this is the best, this is the happiest old man. 

Therefore that whole life of youth, manhood, and old 
age, which is spent after this manner, is the best and the 
happiest life. Foiidyce. 


JANUARY THE TIIIKTIETII. 

Necessity of preserving Order, 
Throughout your affairs, your time, your expense, 
your amusements, your society, the principle of order 
must be equally carried, if you expect to reap any of its 
happy fruits. For, if into any one of these great depart- 
ments of life you suffer disorder to enter, it will spread 
through all the rest. In vain, for instance, you purpose 
to be orderly in tlie conduct of your affairs, if you be 
irregular in the distribution of your time. In vain you 
attempt to regulate your expense, if into your amuse- 
ments, or your society, disorder have crept. You have 
admitted a principle of confusion, wdiich will dt'feat all 
your plans, and perplex and entangle what you sought 
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to arrange. Uniformity is above all things necessary to 
order. If you desire that any thing should proceeb 
according to method and rule, ‘‘ let all things be done 
in order.” 

I must also admonish you, that in small as well as ir 
great affairs, a due regard to ord(;r is requisite. I mean 
not that you ought to look on those minute attentions 
which are apt to occupy frivolous minds, as connected 
either with virtue or wisdom: but I exhort you to remem- 
ber, that disorder, like other immoralities, frequently takes 
rise from inconsiderable beginnings. They who are totally 
negligent of rule in the little transactions of life, will be in 
hazard of extending that negligence by degrees to such 
affairs and (lutie.s as will render them criminal. Kemiss- 
ness grows on all who study not to guard against it ; and 
it is only by frequent exercise that the habits of order 
and punctuality can be thoroughlj’^ confirmed. 

By attending to order, you avoid idleness, that most 
fruitful source of crimes and evils. Acting upon a plan, 
meeting every thing in its own place, you eonstautly find 
innocent and useful employment for time. You are never 
at a loss how to dispose of your hours, or to fill uj) life 
agreeably. 

In the course of human action, there are two extremes 
equally dangerous to virtue; tlie multi})licity of aflali-s, 
and the total want of them. The man of order stands in 
the middle between these two extremes, and suffers from 
neither; he is occupied, but not oj>pressed; whereas the 
disorderly, overloading one part of time, and leaving 
another vacant, are at one period overwhelmed with busi- 
ness, and at another either idle through want of cm])]oy- 
ment, or indolent througli perplexity, "ihose seasons of 
indolence and idleness, which recur so often in their life, 
are their most dangerous moments. The mind, unhappy 
in its situation, and clinging to every object which can 
occupy or amuse it, is then iaptest to throw itself into the 
arms of every vice and folly. 

Further, by the preservation of order you check incon- 
stancy and levity. Ficlde by nature is the human heart. 
It is fond of change, and perpetually tends to start aside 
from the straight line of conduct. Hence arises the pro- 
priety of bringing ourselves under subjection to method 
and rule, which, though at first it may prove constraining, 
yet by degrees, and from the experience of its happy 
effects, becomes natural and agreeable. It rectifies those 
irregularities of temper and manners, to which we give 
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the name of caprice ; and which are distinguished cha- 
racteristics of a disorderly mind. It is the parent of 
steadiness of conduct, and ibriiis consistency of cliaracter. 
It is the ground of all the conlidence we repose in one an- 
other ; for the disorderly we know not wdiere to find. In 
him only can we ))lace any trust, who is uniform and re-, 
gular; who lives by principle, not by humour; who acts 
upon a plan, and not by desultory motions. Blair. 


JAXirARY THE TIIlIlTY-FmST. 

The Tndnsir^ of Demosihenes. 

D EM osT HUNKS was extremely affected by the honours 
which he saw paid to the orator Callistratus, still more by 
his su}n-eme power of elocpience over the minds of men ; 
and not being able to resist its charms, he gave himself 
up to it. Thenceforth he renounced all other studies and 
pleasures ; and during the continuance of Callistratus at 
Athens he never quitted him, but made all the improve- 
ment he could from his precepts. 

The first essay o(' his eloquence was against his guar- 
dians, whom he ol)liged to refund a part of his fortune. 
Encouraged by tliis success, he ventured to speak before 
tlie people, but with very ill success. He had a weak 
voice, a thick way of speaking, and a very short breath : 
notwithstanding which his periods were so long, tliat he 
was often obliged to stop in the midst of them to take 
breath. This occasioned his being hissed by the whole 
audience. 

As he withdrew, hanging dow n liis head, and in the 
utmost confusion, Satyrus, one of the most excellent actors 
of those times, who w'as his friend, met him ; and having 
learnt from himself the cause of his being so much de- 
jected, he assured him that the evil was not w ithout re- 
medy, and that the case w^as not so desperate as he ima- 
gined. He desired him to repeat some of the verses of 
Sophocles or Euripides to him ; which he accordingly did. 
Satyrus spoke them after him, and gave them such graces, 
by the tone, gesture, and spirit, witli which he pronounced 
them, that Demosthenes himself found them quite difterent 
from what they were in his owm manner of speaking. He 
perceived plainly w hat he wanted, and applied himself to 
the acquiring of it. 
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His efforts to correct his natural defect of utterance, 
and to perfect himself in pronunciation, of which his friend 
had made him understand the. value, seem almost incre- 
dible, and prove that an industrious perseverance can sur- 
mount all things. His speech ivas so defective, that he 
could not pronounce some letters ; among others, that with 
which the name of the art he studied begins ; and he was 
so short-breathed, that he could not utter a whole period 
without stopping. At length, he overcame these obstacles 
by putting small pebbles into his mouth, and pronouncing 
several verses in this manner without interruption ; and by 
walking and going up steep and difficult places; so that at 
last no letter made him hesitate, and his breath held out 
through the longest periods. He went also to the sea-side; 
and while the waves were in the most violent agitation, ht: 
pronounced harangues, to accustom himself, by the con 
fused noise of the waters, to the roar of the people, am! 
tlic tumultuous cries of public assemblies. 

Demosthenes took no less care of his action than his 
voice. He had a large looking-glass in his ht)use, which 
served to teach liim gesture, and at whicfi he used to 
declaim, before he spoke in public. To correct a fault, 
which he had contracted by an ill habit of shrugging iij> 
his shoulders, he practised standing upright in a kind of 
very narrow pulpit, or rostrum, over which hung a hal- 
bert, in such a manner, that if in the heat of the action 
tJiat motion escaped him, the point of the weapon might 
serve at once to admonish and correct him. 

His application to study was no less surprising. To be 
the more removed from noise, and less subject to distrac- 
tion, he caused a small room to be made for liim under 
ground, in which he shut himself up sometimes for whole 
months, shaving on puqiose half his head and face, that 
he might not be in a condition to go abroad. It was 
tliere, by the light of a small lamp, he composed the ad- 
mirable Orations, wliich were said, by those who envied 
him, to smell of the oil, — to imply that they were too 
elaborate. It is plain, replied he, yours aid not cost you 
so much trouble. 

He always rose very early in the morning, and used to 
say, that he was sorry when any workman was at his busi- 
ness before him. We may further judge of his extraordi- 
nary efforts to acquire an excellence of every kind, from 
the 2)uins he took in copying Tliucydidcs eight times with 
Ills owirhand, in order to render, the style of that great 
man familiar to him. 
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FEBRUARY THE FIRST, 

The Month February 

Now shifting gales with milder influence blow, 

Cloud o’er the skies, and melt the falling snow ; 

Tlie soften’d soil with fertile moisture teems, 

And, freed from icy bonds, down rush the swelling streams, 

Tijk earlier part of this month may still be reckoned 
winter ; though the cold generally begins to abate. The 
days are sensibly lengthened ; and the sun lias power 
enough gradually to melt away the snow and ice. Some- 
times a sudden thaw comes on, w'ith a south wind, and 
rain, which at once dissolves the snow. Torrents of water 
then descend from the hills ; every little brook and rill 
is swelled to a large stream ; and the ice is sw'ept away 
with great violence from the rivers. The frost, how'ever, 
returns for a time ; fresh snow' falls, often in great quan- 
tities; and thus the weather alternately changes during 
most part of this montlu 

Various signs of returning spring occur at different times 
In February Hie woodlark, one of the earliest and 
sweetest of our songsters, often begins his note at the 
very entrance of the month. Not long after rooks begin 
to pair, and geese to lay. The thrush and chaflinch then 
add to the early music of the groves. 

Moles go to w ork in throwing up their hillocks as soon 
■as the earth is softened. — Under some of the largest, a 
little below the surface of the earth, they make their nests 
of moss, in which four or five young are found at a time, 
'riicso animals live on worms, insects, and the roots of 
plants. They do much mischief in gardens, by loosening 
and devouring flower-roots ; but in the fields tliey do no 
otlicr damage than rendering the surface of the ground 
unequal by their hillocks, which obstruct tlic sitbe in mow- 
ing, Tliey are said also to pierce the sides of dams and 
canals, and let out the water; but this can only bean acci- 
dental occurrence, attended with their own destruction. 

Many plants emerge from under ground in February, 
but few flowers yet adorn tlic fields or gardens. Snow- 
drops in general are fully opened from the beginning of 
the month, oflen peeping from tlie midst of the snow' ; 

Already now the snow-drop dares appear, 

The first pale blossom of th' unripen*d year; 
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Henry III. 


As Flora's breatli, by some transforming powef, 
Had chang’d an ictcie into a flower , 

Its name and hue the scentless plant retains. 
And winter lingers in its icy veins. 


The alder-tree discloses its flower-buds ; the catkins of 
the hazel become very conspicuous in the hedges ; and 
young leaves appear on the gooseberry and currant bushes 
The farmer is impatient to begin his work in the fields, as 
soon as the ground is sufficiently tliawed. He ploughs up 
ids fallows ; sows beans and pease, rye and spring wli eat , 
sets early potatoes; drains his wet land; dresses and re- 
pairs hedges ; lops trees, and plants those kinds which 
Jove a wet soil, as poplars and willows. Aikin. 


FEBRUARY THE SECOND. 

Henry III. 

The most obvious circumstances of Henry the Third’s 
character is his incapacity for government, which rendered 
him as much a prisoner in the hands of his own ministers 
and favourites, and as little at his own disposal, as when 
Retained a captive in the hands of his enemies. 

^ From this source, rather than from insincerity and 
treachery, arose his negligence in observing his promises ; 
and he was too easily induced, for the sake of present con- 
venience, to sacrifice the lasting advantages arising from 
tJie trust and confidence of his people. Hence were de- 
rived his profusion to favourites, liis attachment to 
strangers, the variableness of his conduct, his hasty re- 
sentments, and his sudden forgiveness and return of affec- 
tion. ’ Instead of reducing the dangerous power of his 
nobles, by obliging them to observe the laws toward their 
inferiors, and setting them the salutary example in his 
own government, he was seduced to imitate their conduct, 
and to make his arbitrary will, or rather that of his 
ministers, the rule of his actions. 

Instead of accommodating himself, by a strict frugality, 
to the embarrassed situation in which his revenue had been 
left by the military expedition of his uncle, the dissipations 
of his father, and the usurpations of the barons ; he was 
tempted to levy money by irregular exactions, which, 
without enriching himself, impoverished, or at least dis- 
gusted, his people. 

Of nil men, Nature seemed lca?t to have fitted him for a 
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tyrant : yet are there instances of oppression in his reign, 
which, though derived from the precedents left him by 
his predecessors, had been carefully guarded against by 
the (jireat Charter, and are inconsistent witli all rules of 
good government ; and, on the whole, we may say, that 
greater abilities, with his good dispositions, would have 
prevented him from falling into his faults; or, with worse 
dispositions, would have enabled him t*) maintain and de- 
fend them. He died November 16. 1272, aged 64; 
having reigned 56 years. 

Edward L 

The enterprises finished by Edward I., and the projects 
which he formed, and brought very near to a conclusion, 
were more prudent and more regularly conducted, and 
more advantageous to the solid interest of this kingdom, 
than those which were undertaken in any reign, cither r f 
his ancestors or successors. He restored authority to the 
government, disordered by the weakness of his father ; be 
muiiitaincd the laws agdnst all the efforts of his turbulem 
barons ; he fully annexed to the crown the principality of 
Wales ; he took the wisest and most effectual measurey 
for reducing Scotland to a like condition; and though tlie 
eiiuity of the latter enterprise may reasonably be ques- 
tioned, the circuuLstances of the two kingdoms promised 
such success, and the advantage was so visible, of uniting 
the whole island under one head, that those who give 
great indulgence to reasons of state in the measures of 
princes, w ill not be apt to regard this part of his conduct 
with much severity. 

But Edward, however exceptionable his character may 
appear on the head of justice, is the model of a politic 
and warlike king. He possessed industry, penetration 
courage, vigour, and enterprise. He was frugal in all ex 
penses that were not necessary ; he knew how to open the 
public treasures on proper occasions ; he punished crimi- 
ruiis w'itli severity ; he was gracious and affable to his 
servants and courtiers ; and being of a majestic figure, ex- 
pert at all bodily exercises, and in the main well-propor- 
tioned in his limbs, notwithstanding the great length of his 
legs, he was as well qualified to captivate the populace by 
his exterior appearance, as to gain the approbation of 
men of sense by his more solid virtues. He died July 7. 
1307, aged 69; having reigned 35 years. Humk. 



FEBRUARY THE THIRD. 

Phenomena of Winter in the Polar Regions, 

Winter, in our teniperato regions, exliihits very few 
phenomena in comparison with what is visible in tlie arctic 
circle. The poet Thomson, therefore, has judicious!}’ en- 
riclied his noble conclusion of the Seasons with all the cir- 
cumstances of picturesque beauty, to terrific grandeur, 
tliat could be borrowed from scenes far remote from us. 
'fhe famished troops of wolves pouring from tlie Alfis; 
the mountains of snow' rolling down the precipices of the 
same country; the dreary plains over wliicli the Laplander 
urges his rein-deer; the wonders of the icy sea; and vol- 
canoes flaming through a waste of snow, are objects se- 
eded with the greatest propriety from all that Nature 
nresents most singular anef striking in the \arious domains 
of boreal cold and desolation. 

As we advance into the arctic regions, we find them 
distinguished by more beautiful appearances of that phe- 
nomenon w'hich w’C call the aurora borealis. In Shetland 
these northern lights, which the natives call merry-dancers^ 
a name by which they are know'ii to the common people 
even in the south of England, are the constant attendants 
of the clear evenings, and prove a great relief amid the 
gloom of the long winter nights. They commonly appear 
at tw ilight, near the horizon, of a dun colour, approaching 
to yellow; sometimes continuing in that state for several 
hours, without any apparent motion; after which they 
break out into streams of stronger light, si)rcading into 
columns, altering into ten thousand dilierent shapes, vary- 
ing their colours from all the tints of yellow' to the most 
obscure russet, and sometimes becoming on a sudden ex- 
tinct. We, who see only the extremities of this northern 
phenomenon, can form but a faint idea of its spjendour 
and its coruscations. 

In Siberia there is one species of tlie aurora borealis, 
v/hicli regulai’ly ajjpears between tlie north-east and east, 
like a luminous rainbow with numberless colours of light 
radiating from it. Leneath the arch is a veil of darkness, 
through which the stars appear with some brilliancjr. — 
There is another kind, which begins with certain insu- 
lated rays from the north, and others from the north-east : 
these augment by degrees, till they fill the whole con- 
cavity of the sky, and form an assemblage of colours in- 
conceivably rich and magnificent; but the attendant cir- 
cumstances strike the beholders with horror ; for they 
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crackje, sparkle, hiss, make a whistling sound, and a noise 
even er]ual to that of artificial fire-works. The idea of an 
electrical cause is strongly impressed by these circum- 
stances. The natives on this occasion say it is a troop of 
men in the clouds furiously mad, who are passing by. 
Every animal is struck with fear. Even the dogs of the 
hunters are seized with such dread, that they will fall on 
the ground, and remain immoveable till the cause is over. 

In Hudson’s Hay, the firmament in winter has its pecu- 
liar beauties. The night is enlivened by the aurora 
borefrlis spreading its thousand lights and glowing colours 
over the sky, not to be dimmed even by the splendour of 
the full moon ; and the stars are of a fiery redness; while, 
in the day-time, mock suns are frequently visible, richly 
tinged with all the hues of the rainbow. 


FEHRUARY THE FOURTH. 

Sel/'~hwii'icdge. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

I’he great and important end of all education is self- 
knowledge, whicli is, next to the knowledge of God, the 
most useful and comprehensive attainment in the whole 
moral system. — Self-acquaintance teaches a man the right 
government of his thouglits, curbs the impetuosity of the 
passions, prevents contentions, and preserves the mind 
sedate and calm, under the most aggravating attempts to 
throw him off' his guard. It is this that, in the various 
scenes of adversity and prosperity, gives him a steailiness 
and temjicrance highly gratifying: for self-command is 
not only in itself a virtue, but from it all the other virtues 
seem to derive their principal lustre. 

There arc duties which we owe to ourselves, as well as 
to society ; and he is usefully and Iionourably employed, 
whatever be his study, who is endeavouring to exalt tlu; 
powers of liis own mind, and qualifying himself with such 
thoughts us will inspire him with gratitude and moderation 
in prosperity, with resignation and fortitude in adversity, 
with universal benevolence, and every other virtue, and 
eventually prepare him for the enjoyment of immortality. 

When we sec a person content with being ignorant, or 
pursuing folly, his w'onder sunk into stupid astonishment ; 
ids Jove lost in selfishness ; and his joys bounded by his 
senses ; a corrupt, a miserable being, vi ho never employs 
a single thought beyond the indulgence of his own ap- 
D ‘2 
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petite ; such a man is but a degree removed from the brute 
creation. 

One of the noblest precepts of antiquity is the following 
well-known saying ascribed to Pythagoras: “ Reverence 
thyself;” or, in other words, do nothing that may corrupt 
your heart, or debase your character; but, in every 
action of your life, support the dignity of your nature, 
and maintain your honour. 

Self-knowledge greatly encourages a spirit of meekness 
and charity. The more a man is acquainted with his own 
failings, the more he is disposed to make allowances for 
his associates. Cato used to maintain, that injuries w’ere 
sometimes productive of good rather than evil fortune ; 
because nolliing makes a man look more into himseli*, and 
examine if he deserve them or not. We should likewise 
be very apprehensive of those actions which proceed from 
natural constitution, favourite passions, particular educa- 
tion, or whatever promotes our worldly interest or advan- 
tage. In these, or the like cases, a man^s judgment is ('a.'-ily 
perverted, and a wrong bias given to Iiis mind, 'J'ht jH- 
are the inlets of prejudice, the unguarded aven;ies In 
W'hich a thousand errors and secret faults find admissior.. 

Most of the troubles wdiich we meet witli in the world 
arise from an irritable tcmjicr and improjicr conduct : and 
it is the want of uniform behaviour in the nuinagemenr <;f 
our affairs, which often prevents the successftd exiTution 
of those concerns on which we depend for our comfort 
and happiness. 


FEBRUAIiy THE FIFTH. 

On the Sun, 

The Sun has been justly styled the soul of the universe, 
as it not only produces all the necessaries of life, but has 
a particular influence in cheering the mind. The rising 
of the Sun forms one of the most beautiful phenomena 
m Nature. Ills ra}s dart over thi* face of the earth, and 
darkness vanishes ; while the cheerful birds unite in choirs, 
^lail in concert the parent of life, 'fhe Weating 
Jibing herds salute the WTleomc blessing, iiiid 
bf K^ittering insects awake into existence, ami 
111 his beams. 

Sun is the parent of the seasons : day and night, 
IjOljlkjlhicr and wuntcr, arc among his surprising effects. All 
iSc vegetable ' re.ition is warmed into life by his rays and 
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our own lives are supported by his influence. Nature re- 
vives when he approaches nearer to us in spring, and 
sinks into a temporary death at liis departure from us in 
the winter. 

Tliey who are not accustomed lo astronomical calcu- 
lation, will be astonished at the real magnitude of this 
luminary, this immense globe, wliich is 763,000 English 
miles in diameter; while ihe w^holc Eartli is not more 
than 7950 miles: so that the Sun is 1,392,500 times as 
big as the Earth. 

In* the infancy of astronomy the Sun was considered 
as one of the planets ; but it is now' numbered among the 
fixed stars. It appears to us brighter and larger than 
they ; because we keep constantly near the Sun, and are 
at an immense distance from tliu stars. A spectator 
placed as near to any star as we are to our Sun, would 
see our Sun as small as wc see a common star divested 
of its circumvolving planets; and in numbering the stars, 
he would reckon it among them. 

The distance of the Sun from the Earth is 95 millions 
of miles; a distance so prodigious, that a cannon-bail, 
which is known to move at the rate of about eight miles 
ill a minute, would be something more than twenty-two 
years in going from the Earth to the Sun. The Suii 
also moves in a circuit of its own, around the centre cjt" 
die masses of the whole solar system, causing the mo- 
tions of the whole, just as a pentograph causes the mo- 
tions of its legs ; and it is also said to have a motion 
through space, carrying with it the whole solar system. 
These motions of the Sun are the causes of all other 
motions in the system. 

The page of history informs us, that there liave been 
periods when the Sun has wanted its accustomed bright- 
ness, and shone w ith a dim obscure light for the space of 
a whole year. This obscurity has been supposed to arise 
from its surface being at tliese times covered wdrii spots. 
And spots have been seen in modern times, that were 
much larger than our Earth, and visible even without the 
aid of a telescope. 

The stars, being at immense distances from the Sun, 
cannot possibly receive from him that strong light they 
appear to have, or any brightness suificient to render them 
visible to us. 'ITie stars, therefore, as well as the Sun, 
ihine with their own native and unborrowed lustre; and 
lince each particular star is equally confined to a parli- 
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cular portion of space, it is plain that the stars are of the 
same nature with the Sun. 

It is nowise probable that the AlmifTht 3 % who does no- 
thing in vain, should create so many glorious suns, adapted 
to so many important purposes, and place them at such 
distances from one another, ivithout proper objects near 
enough to be benefited by their influence. Instead, then, 
of one sun and one world only^ in the universe, as the un- 
skilful in astronomy imagine, this science discovers to us 
an inconceivable number of suns, systems, and worlds, 
dispersed through boundless space. 

Wiat an august, what an amazing conception does this 
consideration give of the works of the Creator ! Thousands 
and tens of thousands of suns ranged around us, attended 
by ten thousand times ten thousand w'orlds, all in ra)>id 
motion, yet calm, regular, and harmonious, invariably 
keeping the paths prescribed them, and doubtless peopled 
with myriads of intelligent beings, formed for endless 
progression in perfection and felicity ! How great, bow 
wise, how good, then must He be, who made, and up- 
holds', and governs the whole ! Editor 


« PEBIIUAIIY THE SIXTH. 

Virtue Mans true Interest. 

I FIND myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded 
every way by an immense unknown expansion. Where 
am 1? What sort of place do I inhabit? Is it exactly ac- 
commodated, in every instance, to my convenience ? Is 
there no excess of cold, none of heat to offend me? Am 
I never annoyed by animals either of my own or of a dif- 
ferent kind? Is every thing subservient to me, as though I 
had ordered all myself? — No — nothing like it — the 
furthest from it possible. — The world appears not, then, 
originally made for the private convenience of me alone. 

But is it not possible so to accommodate it by my own 
particular industry? If to accommodate man and beast, 
heaven and earth be beyond me, it is not possible. — What 
consequence then follows ? or can there be any other than 
this : If I seek an interest of my own detached from that 
of others, I seek an interest which is chimerical, and can 
never have existed ? 

How then must 1 determine? Have I no interest at all? 

I have not, I am a fool for staying here. It is u 
lUioky house ; and the sooner I am out of it the better. — 
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But \vhy no interest? — Can I be contented with none, but 
one separate and detached? — Is a social interest, joined 

with others, such an absurdity as not to be admitted ? 

The bee, the beaver, and the tribes of herding aniinals, 
are enough to convince me that the thing is somewhere at 
least possible. How, then, am I assured that it is not 
equally true of man? — Admit it; and what follows? If 
so, then honour and justice are my interest ; then tlie 
whole train of moral virtues are my interest; without some 
portion of which not even thieves can maintain society. 

Ihit, further still — 1 stop not here — I pursue this 
social interest as far as 1 can trace my several relations 
I pass from my own stock, my own neighbourhood, 
my own nation, to the whole race of mankind, as dis- 
persed throughout the earth. — Am I not related to 
them all by the mutual aids of commerce, by the general 
intercourse of arts and letters, by that common nature of 
w'hich w'e all participate? 

Again — I must have food and clothing; — without a 
proper genial w'armth, I instantly perish. — Am I not re- 
lated, in this view’, to the ver}’ earth itself? to the distant 
sun, from w’hose beams I derive vigour? to that stuj)en- 
dous course and order of tlie infinite host of heaven, by 
>vhi(‘h the times and seasons ever uniformly pass on ? — 
Were this order once confounded, 1 could not probably 
Mirvivc a moment ; so absolutely do I depend on this com- 
nioii general welfare. — What then have I to do, but to 
enlarge virtue into piety? Not only honour, and jusli,*e, 
and w’iiat 1 owe to man are my interest ; but gratiliule 
also, acquiescence, resignation, adoration, and all 1 owe 
to this great polity, and its greater governor our common 
[)arent. Hakhis. 


FEBRUARY THE SEVENTH. 

Animal and Vegetable Nature compared, 

LiNNAius characterises and divides the three kingdoms 
of nature, the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral, in 
the following manner: “stones groto; vegetables grow 
and Iwc; animals grow', live, and /?re/.” 

These distinguishing properties are, indeed, well adaj>ted 
to exhibit the intended idea in a popular way; but it may 
be questioned w^hether they be philosophically just. To 
grow, live, and feel, are only the passive properties of ani- 
mals; they possess, in general, oc/irc powers o:£ motion, 
instinct, and a kind of intellectual energy, wliich exalts 
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thc^ra many degrees above vegetables, and infinitely above 
minerals; while the different proportions of docility or 
sagacity, with which they are endowed, eminently distin« 
guish the different tribes of animated nature from each 
other, as well as from inanimate matter. 

Every animal from the highest to the lowest rank, is 
enabled, by some natural means, to escape or repel danger, 
to find security, and to investigate its proper food ; but 
vegetables are totally unfurnished with all active means of 
defence, and must passively submit to every attack and 
every accident. 

Yet notwithstanding these distinctive characters, which 
may be sufficient to discriminate the boundaries between 
an animal and a plant, they both possess so many corre* 
sponding qualities, that it appears difficult in some cases to 
pronounce wliere animal life commences, and vegetable 
life terminates. The sensitive plant, which shrinks from 
the slightest touch, seems to have as much of perception 
and locomotive faculty as the polypus. The moving plant 
furnishes a still more extraordinary example of vegetable 
motion. 

Animals and vegetables likewise liave both their periods 
of beginning and maturity, of improvement and decay. 
They reproduce their kind, and have tlieir respective anti- 
pathies and propensities. The ferocious animals create 
a desert around them; and some noxious plants resemble 
them in this. The strong prey on the weak in both king- 
doms of nature; the lion and the machinccl-tree cannot 
endure a near approach ; the serpent and the poisonous 
weed occupy a larger space than the harmless useful ani- 
mal and tlie salutary plant. The vegetables produced in 
a dry and sunny soil are strong and vigorous, though not 
prolific and luxuriant ; so also are the animals which range 
m a congenial climate. Warmth and moisture, on the 
contrary^ render vegetables luxuriant and tender, and the 
animals assimilating to the nature of such food, arc more 
bulky and flaccid. 

Thus we And in the warm regions of America and 
Africa, where the sun commonly scorches all the upper 
grounds and inundations cover all the lower, that even 
the insect and reptile tribes acijuirc an extraordinary 
size. The earth-worm of the tropical climates in America 
is often a yard long, and as thick as a walking-stick ; the 
boiguacu, or ox-serpent, reaches to the length of forty 
feet ; the bats are larger than our domestic fowls ; and the 
spiders mfay vie in size with the frogs and toads of temper- 
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ate regions. On the contrary, within the arctic circle, 
where vegetation is impeded by the rigour of the climate, 
animal life, through all its various classes, sensibly par- 
takes in the diminution. 

Again, if we contemplate the animals and vegetables 
peculiar to the watery world, we shall not fail to find new 
correspondences, and to recognize how well the nature 
of the one is adapted to the necessities of the other. 

Thus, it is evident that animal and vegetable nature 
have a tendency to approximate towards each other. It 
maybe observed, how'ever, tliat the more perfect races 
recede the furthest from vegetable nature ; and that in 
proportion to the inferiority of the animal, the affinity of 
the two classes is perceptibly nearer. Man, the noblest 
and most perfect of anitnals, appears to be least affected 
by the diversity of climate, or influenced by the aliments 
on which he subsists. From the polar regions to the 
burning sands of* the equator he procures, with more or 
.ess ease, tlie means of subsistence ; he is neither circum- 
scribed by zones, nor confined to territories, but exists in 
every clime with lililc alteration in his nature or his form. 

MavorV Natural Historic* 


VEBRUAIlY TIIK LIGIITH 
Edivard IL 

It is not easy to imagine a man more innocent and m- 
oifensive than the unhappy Fidward 11. ; or a prince less 
fitted for governing that fierce and turbulent people sub- 
jected to h is authority, I le was obliged to devolve on others 
the weight of government, vvhich he had neither ability 
nor inclination to bear : the same indolence, and want of 
penetration, led him to make choice of ministers and 
favourites who were not always the best qualified for the 
trust committed to them. 

The seditious grandees, pleased with his weakness, yet 
complaining of it, under the pretence of attacking his mini- 
sters, insulted his person, and invaded his authority ; and 
the impatient populace, ignorant of the source of their 
grievances, threw all the blame upon the king, and in- 
creased the public disorders by their faction and insolence. 

It was in vain to look for protection from the laws ; 
whose voice, always feeble in those times, was not heard 
in the din of arms : what could not defend the king, was 
less able to give shelter to any one of his peo'ple : the 
o 5 
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whole machine of government was torn in pieces witli fury 
and violence ; and men, instead of complaining against the 
manners of the age, and the form of their constitution, 
wliich required the most steady ami the mo§t* skilful hand 
to conduct them, imputed all errors to thepereonwhohad 
the misfortune be entrusted with the reins'- of empire. 

Edward 11. was murdered, September 21. 1527. 

Edivard IIL 

The Englisli arc apt to consider with peculiar fondness 
the history of Edward HI., and to esteem his reign, as it 
was one of the longest, the most glorious also, that occurs 
in the annals of tlieir nation. Tlie ascendant which they 
then ])egan to acquire over France, their rival and sup- 
posed national enemy, makes them cast their eyes on tliis 
])eriod with great complacency, and sanctifies every mea- 
sure whicii Edward embraced for that end. 

But the domestic government of this prince is really 
more admirable than his foreign victories ; and England 
enjoyed, b}’ tlio prudence and vigour of his administration, 
a longer interval of domestic peace and tranquillity than 
she had been blest with in any former period, or than sbe 
experienced for many ages after. -He gained the aflections 
of the great, yet curbed their licentiousness ; be made 
them feel his power, without their daring, or even being 
inclined, to murmur at it; bis affable and obliging be- 
haviour, his munificence and generosity, made them sub- 
mit witli jileasure to his dominion; his valour and conduct 
made them successful in most of their enterprises; and 
their unquiet spirits, directed against a public enemy, liad 
Tio leisure to breed disturbances, to which they were 
naturally so much inclined, and which the form of tlic 
goveminent seemed so much to autliorise. 

This w as tlie chief benefit which resulted from the vic- 
tories and conquests of Edw'ard. His foreign wars were, 
in other respects, neither founded in justice, nor directed 
to any very salutary purpose. His attempt against the 
king of Scotland, a minor, and a brother-in-law, and the 
revival of his grandfather’s claim of superiority over that 
kingdom, were both unreasonable and ungenerous : and 
he allowed himself to be too soon seduced, by the glaring 
prospects of French conquests, from the acquisition of a 
point which was practicable, and which, if attained, might 
rca[l^hfive been of lasting utility to his country and his 

glory of a conqueror is so dazzling to tiie vulgar. 
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and the animosity of nations so extreme, that the fruitless 
desolation of so fine a part of Europe as France is totally 
disregarded by us, and never considered as a blemish in 
the character or conduct of this prince; and indeed, from 
the unfortunate state of human nature, it will conmionlv 
happen, that a sovereign of genius, such as Edward, who 
usually finds every thing easy in his domestic government, 
will turn himself towards military enterprises, where alone 
/le meets opposition, and where he has full exercise for his 
industry and capacity. 

He died the SJlst of June, 1377, aged 65, in the 51 ■'t 
year of his reign, Hu\ir. 


FEBIlUAllY THE NINTH. 

On Politeness, 

I’oLiTENEss is the just medium betw^een form and rude- 
It is the consequence of a benevolent nature, w hich 
shows itself to general acquaintance in an obliging, iin- 
eon|llrained civility, as it docs to more particular ones in 
distinguished acts* of kindness. This good nature must ho 
directed by a justness of sense, and a quickness of diseern- 
ment, tliat knows liow to use everj^ opiiortunity of exer- 
cising it, and to jiroportioii the instances of it to every 
character and situation. It is a restraint laid reason 
ami benevolence uf)on every irregularity of the temjjer. 
which, in obedience to them, is forced to accommodate 
itself even to the fantastic cares which custom and fashion 
have established, if by these raciuis it can procure in any 
degree the satislaetion or good opinion of any part of 
mankind ; thus paying an obliging deference to their 
judgment, so far as it is not inconsistent with the highiT 
<d)ligations of virtue and religion. 

This must be acconijianied with an elegance of taste, 
and a delicacy observant of the least trifles, which tend to 
})lcase or to oblige ; and, tliougli its foundation must be 
rooted in the heart, it can scarce be perfect without a 
I’omplete knowledge of tlie ^vorld. In society it is the 
medium that blends all difterent tempers into the most 
pleasing harmony, while it imposes silence on the loqua- 
crious, and inclines the most reserved to furnish their share 
of the conversation. It represses tlie desire of shining 
alone, and increases the desire of being mutually agree- 
able. It takes off* the edge of raillery, and gives delicacy to 

k >.6 
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wit. It preserves a proper subordination among all ranks 
of people, and can reconcile a perfect ease with the most 
exact propriety. 

To superiors, it appears in a respectful freedom ; no 
greatness can awe it into servility, and no intimacy can 
sink it into a regardless familiarity. - • 

To inferiors, it shows itself in an assuming good 
nature. Its aim is to raise them to you, not to h't you 
down to them. It at once maintains the dignity of your 
station, and expresses the goodness of your heart. To 
equals, it is every thing that is charming ; it studies thc'ir 
inclinations, prevents their desires, attends to every little 
exactness of behaviour, and all the time appears perfectly 
disengaged and careless. ^ Miss TALai)T 


FEBRUARY THE TENTH. 

In what Happiness consists* 

Oh Happiness 1 our being's end and aim ! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whate'er thy name ; 
''fhat something still which prompts th’ eternal sigli, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die ; 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O’erlook'd, seen double, by tlie fool, and wise. 
Plant of celestial seed 1 If dropt below’, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow ? 

Ask of the Icanf d the way : the learn* d are blind ; 
This bids to sen^c, and that to shun, mankind ; 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these ; 
Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 
Some sweli’d to gods, confess ev'n virtue vain ; 

Or indolent ; to each extreme they fall, 

To trust in evVy thing, or doubt of all. 

Remember, man,. “ llie universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws 
And makes what Happiness we justly call, 

Subsist not in the good of one but all. 

Each has his share ; and who would more obtain, 
Shall find the pleasure pays not half the pain. 

Order is Heaven's first law ; and this confest, 

S^gjpe are, and must be, greater than the rest : 

ntore wise ; but who infers from hence 
vuch are happier, shocks all common sense. 
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If tiven to all men happiness was meant, 

God in externals could not place content. 

Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 

And these be happy call'd, unhappy those ; 

But heaven's just balance equal will appear, 

While those are plac'd in hope, and these in fear ; 

Not present good or ill, the joy or curse, 

But 1 uture views of better, or of worse. 

Know, all the good that individuals hud, 

Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 

Reaso.n's wliole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words, liealth, peace, and competence. 

l\n»E. 


FEBRUARY THE ELEVENTH. 

The Dependance of Beings upon each other, 

(A Sunday Lesson.) 

All things that the beneficent Creator has produced 
upon our globe arc admirably connected with one another, 
so as to contribute to their mutual preservation. The 
earth itself, with its rocks and sands, its ores and its salts, 
owes its origin and continuance to the elements. The 
trees, plants, herbs, and all the vegetables, draw their sub- 
sistence from 'the earth; while the animals, in their turn, 
feed upon the vegetables. The earth gives nourishment 
to the plant, the plant is food for the insect, the insect for 
the bird, the bird for wild beasts ; and, in rotation, the 
wild beasts become the ^)rey of the vulture, the vulture of 
the insect, the insect of the plant, and the plant of the 
earth. Even man, who endeavours to turn all these things 
to Ins own use, becomes himself their prey. 

Such is the circle in which all things here take their 
course, that all beings were created for one another. Ti- 
gers, lynxes, bears, and a number of other animals, pro- 
vide us with skins and furs to cover us : dogs pursue tlu* 
hare and the stag, to furnish our tables : the terrier drivo 
the rabbit from its deepest recesses into our snares : the 
horse, the elephant, and the camel, are trained to carry 
burdens, and the ox to draw the plough : the cow give*^ 
us milk: the sheep its wool; the rein-deer make the 
sledges fly over snow and ice; the hawk serves us. in 
fowling; and the hen gives us eggs: the ^ock wakc^^tui 
early in the morn, and tlic lark amuses us with its 
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tlie day-time : the whistling note of the ])Iackbir(l is heard 
from morn to evening, and then tin? melodious warbling 
of the nightingale is charming to the ear. The sportive 
lambS) tlie playful calf, the ifniocent doves, and the 
stately pluniage of the peacock, give pleasure to the 
sight: the silk-worm sj)ins its web to clothe us: the bees 
collect with care the honey w'c tind so useful : even the 
sea continually throws upon its shores craw-lish, lobsters, 
oysters, and all sorts of shell-fish for our wonder: the 
glow-worm, or great fly of Surinam, shines in the midst 
of darkness, to give light to the inhabitants of those 
countries. 

If we observe the different occupations of man, we shall 
find that they also tend to this same end, which nature 
purposed. The sailor braves the dangers of the seas and 
storms to convey merchandise, which does not belong to 
him, to its destined place : the ploughman sows and reaps 
grain, of which he consumes but little hiinscll*. Thus, we 
do not live for ourselves only; for the wise Author of 
nature has so ordained, that all beings should be useful 
to one another. 

Let us learn hence our mutual duties. The strong 
should asvsist the weak; the well-inl’ormod should assist 
with his advice those who want it; the learned should in- 
struct the ignorant : indeed we should love our neighbour 
as ourselves, and thus fulfil the designs of the Creator. 
Tlie mutual offices men ow'c to one another have occasioned 
them to form ihenisclves into societies. What divided 
force could not accomplish, is easily executed by united 
strength. No man could erect a stately building or 
palace without assistance ; one person alone could not lay 
tlfe foundation, dig tljc collars, make and burn the bricks, 
raise the walls, put on the roof, furnish tlie w’indows w ith 
glass, and decorate the apartmc*nts; but all this is done 
with ease when different workmen assist one another. 

FiVen things which appear to us of so little importance, 
that we scarce deign to look at them, all contribute to 
make us happy. The very insects we so much despise 
are useful to us. May it teach us to value as w’c ought 
the goodness of our merciful Father, and to be sensible of 
our own happiness ! Sturm, 
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FEBRUARY THE TWELFTH. 

On our Moon, 

Next to tlie orb of day, our Moon, the satellite or inse- 
parable companion of tlie Earth, a}>pcars to us the most 
splendid and shininfif ^lobe in the heavens. 

By dissipating in some measure the darkness of night ; 
by her various a])pearances, subdividing the years into 
niontlis ; by regulating the rising and falling of the tides ; 
she not only becomes a pleiising but a welcome objc(rt ; 
an object affording much speculation to the ccmteniplative 
mind, and (»f essential use to the navigator, the traveller, 
and the husbandman. 

That our Moon a})pc*ar,s so much larger than any other 
planet, is owing to her being nearer to us than the other 
beavenly bodies. She is not a primary planet, but an 
attendant upon the l*^arth, going round it in little more 
than ‘29 days, and round the Sun, along with the Earth, 
every year. 

The diameter of the Moon is 2180 miles, and lier dis- 
tance from the centre of the Earth 240, OCX): she moves 
round her own orbit in 27 days, at the rate of 2299 miles 
an hour. 

The most remarkable appearance, that strikes the ob- 
server, is the continual change of ligurc to which the Moon 
is subject. Sometimes she appears perfectly full, or cir- 
cular; at other times half ill uiuiiuited; and at others more 
or less than Judf, 'I'hese changes, which are always tlie 
same at tlie same relative position in regard to the Sun, 
are a proof that she receives her light from him ; that sid<r 
of the Moon only being enlightened which faces the Sun; 
of which enlightened part a greater or less quantity is vi- 
sible to us according to the position of our Earth. 

The Moon is sometimes in the south at midnight, and 
therefore in that part of the heavens which is directly op- 
jiosite to the Sun; in this situation ^ve are between her 
and the Sun, her whole illuminated side is turned towards 
iis, and she appears as a complete circle, and is culled the 
fall moon. 

As she moves eastward, she becomes deficient on tlie 
west side, by showing part of her uuilluminaied lialf; and 
in about seven days and a half she comes to the meridian, 
or south, about six o'clock in the morning, having the 
appearance of a semi-circle, with the convex side turned 
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t oward the Sun ; in this state her appearance is called the 
half moon. 

When we look at the Moon with the naked eye, we dis- 
cern a great number of irregular spots on her surface, 
distinguished by their dark colour from the brighter parts ; 
but when w'e view the Moon through a telescope, their 
number is prodigiously increased, and her surface appears 
to be much more unequal than that of our Earth. iTiese 
inequalities have great variety both in form and magnitude. 
Large irregular plains are discovered, on which are ob- 
served long and narrow ridges of hills running in a serpen- 
tine direction: some of tliese mountains form extensive 
chains ; others, M’hich are in general the highest, stand 
alone, and are of a conical shape : some have craters, and 
Olliers form a circular ring inclosing a plain. 

The distance of the Moon from the Sun may be consi- 
xiered as equal to that of the Earth ; and by the rotation 
on its axis in the period in which it revolves round the 
Eartli, it enjoys an agreeable variety of seasons, and of 
day and night. 


FEBRUARY THE THIRTEENTH. 

General Rides for the Attainment cf Knotvledgr . 

Deeply impress your mind with the vast importance ol 
a sound judgment, and the rich and inestimable advantage 
ot' right reasoning. Review the instimees of your own 
misconduct in life, and observe how many follies and sor- 
rows you had escaped, if from your early years you had 
taken due pains to judge aright concerning persons, times, 
and things. This will awaken you to the work of improv- 
ing your reasoning powers, and of seizing every opportu- 
nity and advantage for this end. 

Read the accounts of those vast treasures of knowledge 
which some of tlie dead have possessed, and some of the 
.iving do possess, and be astonislied at the almost incre- 
dible advances that have been made in science. Acquaint 
yourself with some persons of great learning, that, by 
comparing yourself with them, you may acquire a just 
opinion of your own attainments, and be animated with a 
generous and laudable emulation to equal or exceed them. 
But remember, if upon a few superficial acquirements you 
value and exalt yourself, as ^ough you were already 
learned, you are thereby erecting an impassable barrier 
■^against all improvement. 
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Presume not too much upon a bri|rhi genius, a ready 
wit, and good parts ; for these, witliout labour and study, 
will never make a man of knowledge and wisdom. Per- 
sons of a gay and vigorous fancy liave oftem fallen into this 
mistake. They have been acknowledged to shine in an 
assembly, and sparkle in a discourse upon common topics, 
and thence have resolved to abandon reading and study ; 
but when they have lost theij vivacity of animal nature 
and youth, they became stupid and sottish, even to con- 
tempt and ridicule. It is meditation and studious thought, 
that* gives good sense even to the best genius. 

‘ Exercise your reason and judgment upon all you read ; 
for, if your learning be a mere accumulation of wnat others 
have written, without a due penetration into the meaning, 
and a judicious choice and determination of your own sen- 
timents, your head has little better title to true knowledge 
than the shelves of your library. ‘ 

Do not hover always on the surface of things, or take 
up suddenly with more appearances, lor this will fill the 
mind with errors and prejudices, and give it an ill habit 
of thinking ; but penetrate into the depth of matters as far 
as your time and circumstances will allow. 

()iK‘e a day, especially in the early years of life and 
study, examine what new ideas you have gained, and what 
advances j ou have made in any part of knowledge, and let 
no day if possible pass away without some intellectual 
gain. It w’as a sacred rule a.*nong the Pytliagoreans, that 
they should every evening run thrice over the actions and 
affairs of the day, and examine M'iiat their conduct had 
been, w'hat they had done, and wdiat they had neglected : 
assured that, by this method, they would make a rapid 
progress in the path of knowdedge and virtue. Watts, 


FEBRUARY THE FOURTEENTH. 

Acknowledgment (f Error the Mark (f a wise and 
generous Mind. 

Though tlie fallibility of man's reason, and the nar- 
rowness of his knowledge, are very liberall3^ confessed, yet 
the conduct of those who so willingly admit the weakness 
of human nature seems to discover, that this acknowledg- 
ment is not altogether sincere ; and that, with whatever 
ease they give up the claim of their neighbours,, they are 
desirous of being thought exempt from faults in their own 
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conduct, and from errors in their opinions. The obstinate 
opposition which we may observe made to confutation 
however clear, to reproof however tender, is an undoubted 
arp^unjent, that some natural prerogative is tboiiglit to 
be invaded; since it could not be considered as either 
shameful or wonderful to bo mistaken, by those who 
tlioLight themselves liable to be mistaken ; nor %vould they 
struggle with such earnestness against an attack, that 
deprived them of nothing to which they held themselves 
entitled. 

1 have heard of one, who, having advanced some erro- 
neous doctrines in philosophy, retused to see tlic experi- 
ments by which they were confuted : and the observation 
of every day will give new' proofs, w'itli how much indus- 
tr}' subterfuges and evasions arc sought, to decline the 
pressure of resistless arguments ; how often the state of 
the question is altered; the antagonist is wilfully misrepre- 
sented ; and in how much perplexity the clearest positions 
are involved, by those w'hom they happen to oppose. 

It is happy when this temper discovers itself only in 
little things, which may be right or wrong without any 
influence on the virtue or happiness of mankind. We 
may, with very little inquietude, see a man persist in a 
project which he has found to be impracticable, or live in 
an inconvenient house, because it was contrived by him-. 
self. These are indeed follies; but they are only follies, 
and, however wild or ridiculous, can very little afiect 
others. But such pride, once indulged, too frequently 
operates upon more important objects, and inclines men 
to vindicate not only their errors hut their vices ; to per- 
sist in practices which their own hearts condemn, only 
Jest they should seem to feel reproaches, or he made 
wiser by the advice of others. Let every man, whose 
vanity betrays him into this last degree of corruption, 
consider what he is going to commit, by forcing his un- 
derstanding to patronise those appetites w'hich it is his 
chief business to hinder and reform. 

There is yet another danger in this practice ; men who 
cannot deceive others, are very often successful in deceiv- 
ing themselves ; they weave their sophistry till their own 
reason is entangled, and repeat their positions till they are 
i^rcdited by tliemselves. By often contending, they grow 
nlpcerc in the cause ; and by long wishing for demonstra- 
tive arguments, they at last bring themselves to fancy that 
, fliey have found them. They are then at the uttermost 
. Verge of wickedness, and may die without ha\ing that 
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light- rekindled in tlieir minds, which tlicir own pride'and 
contumacy have extinguished. 

The men who can be charged with fewest failings, eitlier 
with respect to abilities or virtue, are generally most ready 
to allow them ; for, not to dwell on things (jf solemn and 
awful consideration, the humility of coii lessors, the tears 
ol’ saints, and the dying terrors of persons eminent for 
piety and innocence, it is well know n that Ciesar wrote an 
account of the errors committed by him in liis wars in 
(iaul; and tljat Hippocrates, whose name is, perhaps, in 
rational estimation, greater than ('tesar s, warned posterity 
against a mistake into which he had fallen. “ So much,’* 
says Celsus, “ docs tlie open and artless confession of an 
error become a man conscious that he has enough remain- 
ing to support his cluiracter!” 

As all error is meanness, it is incumbent on every man 
who consults his own dignity, to retract it as soon as he 
tliscovcrs it, without fearing any censure so much as that 
of his own mind. As justice requires that all injuries 
should be repaired, it is the duty of him who has seduced 
(Others by bad practices, orlalse notions, to endeavour that 
such as have adoj)tcd his errors should knowliis retraction, 
and that those w ho have learned vice by his exam]>le, 
slmuld by his example be taught amendment. .Toiinson. 


FKIiUUARY THE FIFTEENTH. 

Richard IL 

All the winters who have transmitted to us the history 
or Kichard, composed their w^orks during the reign of the 
Lancuhtrian princes; and candour requires, that w^e should 
not give entire credit to the reproaches wdiich have been 
thrown upon his memory, liut, after making all proper 
abatements, he still appears to have been a weak prince, 
and unfit for government; less for want of natural parts 
and capacity, than of solid judgment and good edu- 
cation. 

He w as violent in his temper, profuse in his expenses, 
fond of idle show and magnificence, devoted to favourites, 
and addicted to pleasure ; passions, all of them the most 
inconsistent w^ith a prudent economy, and consequently 
dangerous in a limited and mixed government. Had he 
possessed the talents of gaining, and still mori> of over- 
awing his great barons, he might liave escaped all the 
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misfortunes of his reign ; and been allowed to carry much 
furtlier Iiis oppressions over his people, if he really were 
guilty of any, without their daring to rebel or even mur- 
mur against him. But when the grandees were tempted 
by his want of prudence and vigour, to resist his authority, 
and execute the most violent enterprises upon him, he was 
naturally led to seek for au opportunity of retaliation ; 
justice was neglected; the lives of the chief nobility sacri- 
ficed ; and all these evils seem to have proceeded more 
from a settled design of establishing arbitrary power, than 
from the insolence of victory, and the necessities of the 
king's situation. 

The manners indeed of the age were the chief sources 
of such violence ; laws, which were feebly executed in 
peaceable times, lost all their authority in public convul- 
sions. Both parties were alike guilty ; or if any difl'er- 
ence may be remarked between them, wx* shall find the 
authority of the crown, being more legal, w'as commonly 
carried to less desperate extremities than was that of the 
aristocracy. 

Richard II. was starved or murdered in prison, after 
having been dethroned, A. D. 1399, in the 34'th year of 
.his age, and the 23d of his reign. lit' me. 


FEBRUARY THE SIXTEENTH. 

] On Vulgarity, 

A VULGAR, ordinary way of dunking, acting, or speak- 
ing, implies a low education, and a habit of low company. 
Young people contract it at school, or among servants, 
widi whom they are too often used to converse ; but, after 
they frequent good company, they must want attention 
and observation very much if they do not lay it quite 
aside ; and indeed, if they do not, good company will 
be very apt to lay aside them. 

A vulgar man is captious and jealous ; eager and im- 
petuous about trifles ; he suspects himself to be slighted ; 
tiiinka every thing that is said is meant at him : if the com- 
l>any happen to laugh, he is persuaded they laugh at him ; 
he grows angry, and says something very impertinent, by 
showing what he calls a proper spirit. 

A man of fashion does not suppose himself to be the 
principal object of the thoughts, looks, or words of the 
company ; and never suspects that he is either slighted or 
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On Good-Breeding. 

laughed at, unless he is conscious that he deserves it. * He 
is never vehement and eager about trifles ; and wherever 
they are concerned, rather acquiesces than wrangles. 

A vulgar man* s conversation turns chiefly upon himself 
his domestic affairs, his servants, and the little anecdotes 
of the neighbourhood ; all which he relates w'ith an em- 
phasis as interesting matters. 

Vulgarism in language is the next and distinguishing 
characteristic of bad company and bad education. A man 
of fashion avoids with care all proverbial expressions, and 
trite sayings, which arc the flowers of the rhetoric of a vul- 
gar man. He has also some favourite word, which, for 
the sake of using often, he commonly abuses. Such as 
vastly angry, vastly kind, vastly handsome, and vastly 
He sometimes, too, affects hard words by way of orna- 
ment, which he always mangles. A man of fashion uses 
neither favourite words nor hard w'ords ; but takes great 
care to speak very correctly and grammatically. 

An awkward address, ungraceful attitudes and actions, 
’oudly proclaim low education and low company ; for it 
Is impossible to suppose that a man can have frequented 
good company, without having acquired something of 
tl'cir air and motions. The very accoutrements of a man 
of fashion, are grievous incumbrances to a vulgar man. 
He is at a loss what to do w-ith his luit, wlicii it is not 
upon his head : his clothes fit him so ill, and constrain 
him so much, that he seems rather their prisoner than their 
proprietor. He presents himself in company like a cri- 
minal in a court of justice ; his very air comlemns him ; 
and people of fashion W'ill no more connect themselves 
#iih the one, than people of character will with tlte 
other. Chesterfield. 


FEBRUARY THE SEVENTEENTH^ 

On Good-Breeding 

faOOD-BREEDiNG has bccii justly defined to be the 
result of much good sense, some good-nature, and a 
little self-denial. Taking this for granted, it is astonish- 
ing to me, that any one wdio has good sense and good- 
nature, can essentially fail in good-breeding. 

Good manners arc, to particular societies, what good 
morals are to society in general, — their cement and their 
security. The immoral man, who invades another’s 
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projierty, is justly hanged for it ; and the ill-bred nmn, 
who- by his ill manners, invades and disturbs the ijiilct 
and comforts of private life, is by common consent as 
justly banished society. For my own part, 1 really 
think, next to the consciousness of doing a good action, 
that of doing a civil one is the most pleasing ; and the 
epithet which I should covet the most, next to that of 
Aristides, would be that of well-bred. 

Very few, scarcely any, are wanting in the respect 
which they should show to tliose whom they acknowledge 
to be infinitely their superiors : sucli as crowned heails, 
princes, and public persons of distinguished and eminent 
posts. It is the manner of showing this respect which is 
different. The man of fashion, and of the world, ex- 
presses it in its fullest extent ; hut naturally, easily, and 
without concern : whereas a man who is not used to kee]) 
good company, expresses it awkwardly ; we see that he 
is used to it, and that it costs him a great deal : hut I 
never saw the worst-bred man living guilty of lolling, 
whistling, scratching his head, and sucfi indecencies, in 
companies that he respected. 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make parr 
of them, is, for the time at least, su})posed to be upon a 
footing of equality with the rest ; and consequently, as 
there is no one principal object of aw’e and respect, people 
are a'pt to take a greater latitude in their behaviour, and 
to be less upon their guard : and so they may, provided it 
be wdthin certain bounds, which are upon no occasion to 
be transgressed. But, upon these occasions, though no 
one is entitled to distinguished marks of respect, every 
one claims, and very justly, every mark of civility and 
good-breeding. Ease is allowed, but carelessness and 
negligence are strictly forbidden. If a man accost you, 
and talk to you ever so dully, or frivolously, it is worse 
than rudeness, it is brutality, to show him, by a manifest 
inattention to what he says, that you think him a fool or 
a blockhead, and not worth hearing. 

Neither must you ever usurp to yourself those conve- 
niences and gratifications which are of common right 
such as the best places, the best dishes, &c. ; but, on the 
contrary, always decline them yourself, and ofler them to 
others ; who, in their turns, will offer them to you : so 
that, upon the whole, you will, in your turn, enjoy your 
share of the common right. 

Til ere is a third sort of good-breeding, in which people 
arc the most apt to fail from a very mistaken notion, that 
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lliey cainiot fail at all. I ineaii with regard to our nwjst 
familiar friends and acquaintances, or those who really 
are our inferiors ; and there, undoubtedly, a greater de- 
gree of ease is not only allow^ed, but proper, and contri- 
butes much to the comforts of a private social life. 

But case and freedom have their bounds, which must 
by no means be violated. A certain degree of negligence 
and carelessness becomes injurious and insulting, from the 
real or suj>posed inferiority of the persons ; and that 
delightiul liberty of conversation among a few' friends is 
soon .destroyed, as liberty often has been, by being carried 
to licentiousness. The most familiar and intimate habitude's, 
connections, and friendships, require a degree of good- 
breeding, botli to preserve and cement them. The best 
of us have our bad sides ; and it is as imprudent as it is 
ill-bred to exhibit them. Chesti:ufiem> 


FKBllUARY THE EIGHTEENTH. 

The A(lvanlngr,s of Devotion, (A Sunday Lesson.) 

A DEVOTIONAL spiHt, United to good sense and acheer- 
t'lii temper, gives that steadiness to virtue, which it always 
wants when produced ai\d supported by good natural dis- 
positions only. It corrects and humanizes those eoiisti- 
tutional vices, w'hich it is not able entirely to subdue ; and 
though it too often fails to render men perfectly virtuous, 
it preserves them from becoming utterly abandoned. It 
has, besides, the most favourable influence on all the pas- 
sive virtues; it gives a softness and sensibility to the heart, 
and a mildness and gentleness to the manners; but above 
all, it produces an universal charity and love to mankind, 
how’ever dilferent in station, country, or religion. 

There is a sublime, yet tender melancholy, almost the 
common attendant on genius, which is too apt to degene- 
rate into gloom and disgust with the w'orld. Devotion is 
admirably calculated to sooth this disposition, by inseiv- 
sibly leading the mind, wliile it seems to indulge it, to 
those prospects which calm every murmur of discontent, 
and diffuse a cheerfulness over tlie darkest hours of human 
life. 

Persons in the pride of high health and spirits, who are 
keen in the pursuits of pleasure, interest, or ambition, liave 
either no ideas on the subject, or treat it as the enthusiasm 
of a weak mind. But this realty shows great narrowness 



of understanding; a very little reflection and acquaint* 
ance with nature might teach them on how precarious a 
foundation their boasted independence on religion is built; 
the thousand nameless accidents that may destroy it ; and 
thougl) for some years they should escape these, yet that 
time must impair the greatest vigour of health ant* spirits, 
and deprive them of all those objects, for which only, at 
present, they think life worth enjoying. It should seem, 
therefore, very necessary to secure some permanent 
object, some real support to the mind, to cheer the soul, 
when all others shall have lost their influence. 

The greatest inconvenience, indeed, that attends devo- 
tion, is its taking such a vast bold of the aflections, as 
sometimes threatens the extinguishing of every other ac- 
tive principle of the mind. For, when tlie devotional spirit 
falls in with a melancholy temper, it is too apt to depress 
the mind entirely, to sink it to the weakest superstition, 
and to produce a total retirement and abstraction from 
the world, and all the duties of life. Gregory. 


FEBRUARY THE KINETKENTH. 

0/' our Earth 

The planet which we inhabit has its peculiar privileges 
beyond the rest that depend upon the Sun for their support. 
Less distant from the great luminary than Saturn, Juj>iter, 
and Mars ; less parched than Venus and Mercury, which 
are more near to the violence of his power ; tlie Earth 
seems in a peculiar manner to share the bounty of the 
Creator: it is not therefore without reason, that njen con- 
sider themselves as the favoured objects of his providence 
and regard. 

Beside that motion round the Sun, the circuit of wliidi 
^|»erforincd in a year, the Earth has another upon its own 
which it j>ci forms in twenty-four liours. Thus, like 
a cbariot-whecl, it has a compound motion ; for, while it 
goes forward on its journey, it is still turning upon its 
own centre. From the first of these two causes, the prt)- 
gi-cssion forward, arise the grateful vicissitudes of the sea- 
sons* ; from the second, the rotation on the axis, that ol 
<lay and night. Both motions cause the fall of bodies 
towards the centre of the Earth. 

The ‘rotundity of the Earth may be proved from the 
phenomenon exhibited by two ships meeting at sea ; the 
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suninciits of the masts oi each are the first parts tIiscovt*red 
by both, the under parts being hidden by the convexity 
af the globe, which rises between them. 

The Earth is ninety-live millions of miles from tlie Sun, 
and it moves round the Sun in three hundred and sixty- 
five days five hours and forty-nine minutes. It travels in 
this annual orbit at the rate of 68,000 miles an hour ; which 
motion, though 140 times as swift as that of a cannon- 
ball, is little more than half the velocity of tlic planet 
Mercury in his orbit. 

A§ the Earth receives light and motion from the Sun, 
so it derives much of its warmth and {)ower of vegetation 
from the same source. 15ut the different parts of the Earth 
partake of these advantages in very different proportions, 
and the extremes of our globe seem equally unfitted for 
the comforts and conveniences of life. The imaginatioir 
may find an awful pleasure in contemplating tbe irightfii 
precipices of Greenland, or the luxurious verdure of Africa, 
yet true happiness can be found only in the more mode- 
rate climates, where the gifts of Nature may be enjoyea 
without incurring danger in obtaining them. 

When we take a slight survey of the surface of our 
globe, a thousand objects offer themselves, w^hich, though 
long known, still demand our attention. The most ob- 
vious beauty is the verdant covering of the earth, formed 
by a happy mixture of herbs and trees of various magni - 
tudes and uses. The more awful and magnificent objects 
are, the mountain rising above the clouds; the v.ide-sproad 
river increasing as it runs, and losing itself at last in the 
ocean; and the mighty ocean, spreading its irnmensi^ shotv 
of waters over one half of the globe, swelling and subsiding 
at well-known intervals, and forming a commauieation 
between the most distant parts of ihe ICarth, We arc next 
presented with the great irregularities of nature: the 
burning mountain, the unfathomable cavern, tlie headlong 
cataract, and the rapid whirlpool. 

If we descend below the surface of the globe, we per- 
ceive the earth lying in regular beds or strata, placed one 
over another like the leaves of a book, or the coats of an 
onion. Above it we find a transparent atmosplicre, that 
turns with its motion, and surrounds it on every side. To 
this atmosphere we are indebted for the twilight, that 
soflcns the transition from broad day to total darkness ; 
the genial showers that promote vegetation; and tlie entil- 
ing breezes that contribute to our health and con\fort. 
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FEBRUARY THE TWENTIETH. 

Ancient Rome, 

The city of Rome, as well as its inhabitants, was in the 
beginning rude and unadorned. Tliosc old rougli soldiers 
looked on the effects of the politer arts as things fit only 
for an effeminate people ; as too aj)t to soften and unnerve 
men ; and to take from that martial temper and ferocity, 
which they encouraged so much and so universally in the 
infancy of their state. 

Their houses were only a covering for them, and a de- 
fence against bad M^cather. These sheds of theirs w'crc 
more like the retreats of wild beasts, than the habitations 
of men : and were rather flung together as chance led 
them, than formed into regular streets and openings. 
Their walls were half mud, and their roofs pieces of wood 
stuck together: nay, even this was an after improvement; 
for in the time of Romulus their houses were covered only 
with straw. 

If they had any thing that was finer than ordinar}^ it 
was generally employed in setting off the temples of their 
gods ; and when these began to be furnished with statuCwS, 
of which they had none till long after Numa’s time, they 
were probably more fit to inspire terror than delight ; and 
seemed rather formed so as to be horrible enough to strike 
an awe into those who worshipped them, than handsome 
enough to invite any one to look upon them for pleasure. 
Their design, I suppose, was answerable to their materials; 
and if their gods were of earthenware, they were reckoned 
better than ordinary; for many of them were chopped 
out of wood. 

One of the chief ornaments in those times, both of the 
temples and private houses, consisted in their ancient tro- 
phies ; which were trunks of trees cleared of their branches, 
and so formed into a rough kind of posts. These were 
loaded with the weapons they had taken in war ; and you 
may easily conceive what sort of ornaments these posts 
must make, w'hen half decayed by time, and hung about 
with old rusty arms besmeared with the blood of their 
enemies, 

Rome was not then that beautiful Rome, die very ruins 
of which at this day are sought after with so much plea- 
sure: it was a town which carried an air of terror in its 
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appearance; and which made people shudder whenever 
they first entered within its gates. Spence, 


FEBRUARY THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

Henry IV. 

The great popularity M-hich Henry enjoyed before he 
attained the crown, and which had so much aided him in 
the requisition of it, was entirely lost many years before 
the end of his reign ; and he governed the people more by 
terror than affection, more by his own policy than their 
sense of duty and allegiance. 

When men came to reflect, in cold blood, on the crimes 
whicli led him to the throne, and the rebellion against his 
prince; the dei)Osition of a lawful king; the exclusion of 
the true heir; the murder of his sovereign and near rela- 
tion; these were sucli enormities as drew on him the 
hatred of his subjects, sanctified all the rebellions against 
him, and made the executions, though not remarkably 
severe, which he found necessary for the maintenance of 
Ills authority, appear cruel as well jis iniquitous to his 
i;eopl(r. 

Yet, without ])retcnding to apologise for these crimes, 
which must ever be held in detestation, it may be re- 
marked, that he w’as insensibly led into this blameable con- 
duct b}' a train of incidents, which few' men ])ossess virtue 
Hiougli to withstand. The injustice witli which his pro 
ieccssor had treated him, in first coudeiuning him to ba- 
nishment, and then despoiling him olTiis patrimony, made 
him naturally think of revenge, and of recovering his lost 
rights; the headstrong zeal of the people hurried him 
into the throne; the care of his own seeiirity, as well as 
his ambition, made him an usurper; and the steps liave 
always been so few between the j)risons of princes and 
their grave-s, that wc need not w’onder that Richard’s fate 
w’as no exception to the general rule. 

All these considerations made the king’s situation, if he 
retained any sense of virtue, very much to be lamented; 
and the inquietude with wdiich he possessed his envied 
greatness, and the remorse by which, it is said, he was 
continually haunted, rendered him an object of our pity, 
even when seated upon the throne. 

But it must be owned, that his prudence, vigilaitce, and 
foresiglit, in maintaining his power, were admirable : bis 
command of temper remarkable his courage, both mill- 
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tary and political* witliout blemish: and he possessed 
many qualities which fitted him for his high station, and 
which rendered his usurpation of it, though pernicious in 
aftertimes, rather salutary during his own reign to the 
English nation. 

Henry IV. died in 14-13, aged 43. 


FEBRUARY THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

Liberty and Despotism. 

Oh liberty ! thou goddess heav’nly bright, 

Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with deliglit ; 

Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 

And smiling [)lenty leads thy wanton train. 

Eas’d of her load, subjection grows more light, 

And poverty looks cheerf ul in thy sight ; 

Thou mak’st the gloomy face of Nature gay, 

Giv’st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, slavery ! still thou 
art a bitter draught: and though thousands in all ages 
have been made to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter 
on that account. 

It is thou, liberty, thrice sweet and gracious goddess, 
whom all, in public or in private, worship ; whose taste is 
grateful, and ever will be so till Nature herself shall 
change. — No tint of words ciui spot thy snowy mantle, or 
chcmic power turn thy sceptre into iron. — With thee to 
smile upon liim as he eats his crust, the swain is as happy 
as his monarch. Gracious heaven! grant me but health, 
thou great Bestower of it, and give me but this fair god- 
dess as my companion ; and shower down thy coronets, if 
it scern good to thy Divine providence, upon those heads 
which are aching for them. 

Pursuing these ideas, 1 sat down close to ray table; and 
leaning my head upon ray hand, I began to figure to my- 
self the miseries of despotism. I was in a right frame for 
it, and so 1 gave full scope to my imagination. 

I fancied a single captive ; and having first shut him up 
in his dungeon, 1 then looked through the twilight of his 
grated door to take his picture. — 1 beheld his body half 
wasted away with long expectation and confinement, and 
felt what kind of sickness of the heart it was which arises 
from hope deferred. 



Upon looking nearer, I saw him pale and feverish ; in 
thirty years the western breeze had not once fanned his 
blood — he had no sun, no moon, in all that time — nor 
had the voice of friend or kinsman breathed through his 
lattice. His children — but here my heart began to 
bleed, and I was forced to go on with another part of the 
portrait. He was sitting upon the ground upon a little 
stran. in the furtliest corner of his dungeon, which was 
alternately his chair and bed ; a little calendar of small 
sticks was laid at the head, notched all over with the 
dismal days and nights he had passed there — He had 
one of these little sticks in his hand, and with a rusty 
nail he was etching another day of misery to add to the 
heap. 

As I darkened the little light he had, Ite lifted up a 
hopeleSsS (ye towards the door, then cast it dowm — shook 
his head and went on with liis w'ork of affliction. I heard 
his chains upon his legs, as he turned his body to lay 
his little slick upon the bundle — he gave a deep sigh — 

I saw the iron enter into his soul — 1 hurst into tears — I 
could not sustain the picture (;f confinement which my 
hney had drawn. Sterne « 


FEBIU'ARy THE TWKNTV-TIIIRD. 

The FoUy of Am Lit ion exposed — in the Speech of the 
Scijihiun Aniidosadors to Alexander the. Great, 

If your person were as gigantic iis your desires, the 
world would not contain you. Your right hand would 
touch the east, and your left the wx‘st at the same time : 
you grasp at more than you are equal to. From Europe 
you reach Asia ; from Asia you lay hold on Europe. And 
if you should conejuer all mankind, you seem disposed to 
wage war with woods and snows, with rivers and wild 
beasts, and to attempt to subdue Nature. 

But have you considered the usual course of things ? 
have you reflected, that great trees are many years in 
growing to their height, and are cut down in an hour ? 
It is foolish to think (5f the fruit only, without considering 
the height you have to climb to come at it. Take care 
lest, wlnle you strive to reach the top, you fall to the 
ground with the branches on which you have laid hold. 

Besides, what have you to do with the Scythians, or the 
Scythians with you ? We have never invaded Macedon, 
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78 Speech the Scpthian Amoassaaors to Aiexanaer, 

why should you attack Scytliia? You pretend to be 
the punisher of robbers ; and are yourself the general 
robber of mankind. You have taken Lydia ; you have 
seized Syria ; you are master of Persia; you have subdued 
the Bactrians, and attacked India; all this will not satisfy 
you, unless you lay your grecd}^ and insatiable hands upon 
our Hocks and our herds. 

But have you forgotten how long the eoiHjuest of the 
Bactrians detained you? While you were subduing them, 
the Sogdians revolted. Your victories serve to no other 
purpose, than to find you emj)loyinent by j)roducing new 
wars ; for the business of every conquest is twofold ; to 
win, and to preserve; and though you maybe the greatest 
of warriors, you must expect that the nations you coiuiuer 
will endeavour to shake off the yoke as fast as possible ; 
for what people choose to be under foreign dominion ? 

If you will cross the Tanais you may travel over Scy- 
thia, and observe how extensive a territory we inhabit. 
But to conquer us, is quite another business: you will find 
us, at one time, too nimble for your pursuit ; and at an- 
other time, when you think we are fled lUr enough from 
you, 5"OU will have us surprise you in your camp : for the 
Scythians attack with no less vigour than they flee. It 
will therefore be 3 our wisdom to keep with strict atten- 
tion what you have gained ; catching at more, you may 
lose what you have. We have a proverbial sa3'ing in 
Scythia, that fortune has no feet, and is furnished 01113" 
with hands to distribute her capricious favours, and witli 
tins to elude the grasp of those to w'lioui she has been 
bountiful. 

You give 3'’oursc!f out to be a god, the son of Jupiter 
Ammon: it suits the character oi‘a god to bestow favours 
on mortals, not to dejirive them of what the3" have. But 
if 3’ou be no god, reflect on the precarious condition of 
humanity. You will thus show niorc wisdom, than by 
dwelling on those subjects which have puffed up 3"Our 
pride, and made 3^11 forget 3"ourseif. 

You see how little you are likely to gain by attempting 
the conquest of Scythia. On the other hand, 3^011 may, 
if 3’ou please, have in us a valuable alliance. We com- 
mand the borders of both Europe and Asia. There is 
nothing between us and Bactria but the river Tanais ; and 
our territory extends to Thrace, which, as w'e have heard, 
borders on Macedon, If you decline attacking us in a 
fcpstile rtianncr, you may have our friendship. Nations 
;#hich have never been at war are on an equal footing ; 
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but it is in vain that confidence* is rej)osed in a conquered 
peoplfc ; there can be no sincere f'riendsliip between the 
oppressors and the oi)pressed ; even in peace, the latter 
think themselves entitled to the rights of war against the 
former. 

We will, if you think good, enter into a treat}^ with 
xmu, according to our manner, which is not by signings 
sealing, and taking the gods to witness, as is the Grecian 
custom ; but by doing actual services. The Scythians 
are not used to promise, but pert\>rm without j)roinising. 
And .they think an appeal to the gods superfluous, be- 
cause tnose who have no regard for the esteem of men 
will not hes itate to oti'end the gods by perjury. 

You may therelbie consider w ith yourseIl‘, whether you 
had better have a people of‘ such h character, and so 
situated as to have it in their pow^ei* either to serveyou or 
U) annoy you, according as you treat them for allies or 
for enemies. Q. Cujitjus. 


FEBRUARY THE TWENTY-X'OURTtL 
Ofi the Choice of Company, 

That we may be known by our company, is a trntli 
bt'come proverbiaL The ends we Itave to serve may, 
indeed, occasion us to be often with the persons whom 
wc by no means resemble; or, the place in which we are 
settled keeping us at a distance from others, if we will 
converse at all, it must be wdth some whose manners we 
least ajqirove. But W'hen wx' have our choice ; when, if 
we like the company of the wise and considerate, w e nia^/ 
have it ; that wc then court the one, and shun the other, 
seems as full aj)roof as w e well can give, that, if we avoid 
vice, it is not from the sense we have of the amiableness 
of virtue. 

For many years of our life we are forming ourselves 
upon what w e observe in those about us. We learn not 
only tlieir phrases but their manners. The civility and 
courtesy, whicli in a wxU-ordered family arc constantly 
seen by its younger members, fail not to influence their 
deportment, and whatever their natural vulgarity may 
be, will dispose them to check its appearance. Let the 
descendant of the meanest cottager be placed from Ids in- 
fancy wliere he perceives every one mindful of decorum ; 
the marks of his extraction are soon obliterated; at least 
B 4* 



his carriage does not discover it. And were the hcif of a 
dukedom to be continually in the kitchen or stable, the 
young lord would soon be recognised only by his clothes 
and title ; in other respects he might be taken for the son 
of tlie groom or the scullion. 

Nor is the disposition to imitate confined to childhood: 
when this is past, the man continues to take his colours 
from those he is near; he copies their appearance; he 
seldom is what die use of his reason, or what his own 
inclinations, would make him. 

An ancient historian, mentioning the laws which Cha- 
rondas gave the Thurians, says : “ He enacted a law with 
reference to an evily on which former law'givers had not 
animadverted; that of keeping bad company. As he 
conceived that the morals of the good were sometimes 
quite ruined by their dissolute acquaintance; that vice 
was apt, like an infectious disease, to spread itself and 
extend its contagion ; he expressly enjoined, that none 
should engage in any intimacy or familiarity w'ith im- 
moral persons; appointed that an accusation might lie ex- 
hibited for keeping had company ; and laid a heavy fine 
on such as were convicted of it.’* 

Tlic impression made on us bj^ what we hear, is usually 
much stronger than tliat received by us from what we 
read. That which passes in our usual intercourse is 
listened to without fatiguing us ; each then taking his 
turn in speaking, our attention is kept awake ; we mind 
throughout what is said, while we an; at lihtTt y to express 
our own sentiments of it, to confirm, or oi>ji‘ct to It ; to 
hear any part of it repeated, or to ask what questions we 
please concerning it. Discourse is an apj)lii:alion to our 
eyes as well as ears ; and the one organ is Jure so far 
assistant to the other, that it greatly increases the force 
of what is transmitted to our minds by it. The air and 
action of the speaker give no small importance to his 
words ; and the very tone of his voice adds w eight to his 
reasoning. 

Tliat bad companions will make us as bad as themselves, 
I do not absolutely affirm. Wlien we are not kept from 
their vices by our principles, we may be by our consti- 
tutions ; wc may be less profligate than they, by being 
more cowardly ; but what I advance as certain is, that we 
cannot be safe among them, and that they will in some 
degree, and may in a very great one, hurt our morals. 
Pythagoras, before he admitted any one into his school, 
'fo^ired who were his intimates, justly concluding, that 
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tlicy vlio could choose immoral companions would notbe 
much profited by his instructions. Dean Bolton, 


FEBRUARY THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

On the Study tj' the Holy Scriptures. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The great laws oF morality are written in our hearts, 
and may be discovered by reason ; but our reason is of 
slow growth, and very unequally dispensed to different 
persons, liable to error, and confined within very narrow 
limits in all. 11’, therefore, God have vouchsafed to grant 
a particular revelation of his will, it becomes us to receive 
his precepts with the deepest reverence; to love and prize 
them above all things; and to study them constantly, 
with an earnest desire to confirm our thoughts, words, 
and actions to them. 

As you adviince in 3'ears and understanding, you will be 
able to exiiiiiinc for yourself the evidences of the Chris- 
tian religion, and bo convinced, on rational grounds, of its 
Divine authority. At present, such inquiries would de- 
mand more study, and greater powers of reasoning, than 
your age admits*. It is your jiart, therefore, till you are 
cajKible of understanding tbe ])roofs, to believe your 
parents and teachers, that the Holy Scriptures contain a 
true history" of facts, a true recital of the laws given by 
God to Moses, and of the precepts of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour, delivered from his own mouth to his disciples, 
and repeated and enlarged upon in the edifying epistles of 
fiis apostles. 

Iliis sacred volume must be the rule of your life. In it 
you will find all truths necessary to be believed ; and plaiji 
and easy directions for the practice of every duty. Your 
Bible then must be your chief study and delight; but as 
it contains many various kinds of writing, some parts ob- 
scure and difficult of interpretation, others plain and in- 
telligible to the meanest capacity, I would chiefly" recom- 
mend to your frequent perusal" such parts of the sacred 
writings as are most adapted to your understanding, and 
most necessary for your instruction. 

Our Saviour’s precepts were spoken to the common 
people among the Jews ; and were therefore given in a 
manner easy to be understood, and equally striking and 
instructive to the learned and unlearned; for the most 
ignorant may comprehend them, while the wisest must be 
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charmed and awed by the beautiful and majestic simplicity 
wit^ which they are expressed. Of the same kind are the 
ten commandments, delivered by God to ]Moses; which, 
as they were designed for universal laws, arc worded in 
the most concise and simple manner, yet with a majesty 
tliat commands our utmost reverence. 

I think you will receive great pleasure, as well as im- 
provement, from the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment ; provided you read tlieru as a history, in a regular 
course, and keep the thread of it in your mind, as you go 
on. 1 know of none, true or fictitious, that is equally 
wonderful, interesting, and affecting; or that is told in S(» 
short and simple a manner as this, which is, of all histo- 
ries, the most authentic. CiiArosE. 


FEBRUARY THE TWESTY-SIXTII. 

The Grotto of AiUiparos, 

Op all tlie subterraneous cavernsnow known, the grotto 
of Antiparos, an inconsiderable island in the Archipelago, 
is the most remarkable, as w'ell for its extent as for the 
beauty of its sparry ijicrustations. Tliis celebrated ca- 
vern w'as first explored by an Italian traveller, in the 
seventeenth century. 

Having been informed, says he, by the natives of Paros, 
that in the little island of Antiparos, which lies about two 
miles from the former, a gigantic statue was to be seen at 
the mouth of a cavern, the French consul and myself re- 
>olved to pay it a visit. 

After we had landed on the island, and walked about 
four miles through the midst of beautiful plains and sloping 
woodlands, we at length came to a little hill, on the side 
of which yawned a Jiorrible cavern, that by its gloom 
struck us M'ith terror, and almost repressed curiosity. — 
Recovering the first surprise, however, he entered boldly ; 
and had not proceeded above twenty paces, when the sup- 
posed statue of the giant presented itself to our view. We 
quickly })erccived, that what the ignorant natives had beer 
tersified at as a giant, was nothing more than a sparry coi> 
cretion formed by the water dropping from the roof of th« 
cave, and by degrees hardening into a figure, which their 
fears had transformed into a monster. 

Incited by this extraordinary appearance, wc were in- 
duced to proceed still further into this subterranean abode 
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As we proceeded, new wonders offered themselves; the 
s})ars, formed into trees and shrubs, presented a kind of 
petrified grove ; some white, some green, and all receding 
in due perspective. They struck us with the more amaze- 
ment, as we knew them to be mere productions of Nature, 
who, hitherto in solitude, had in her playful moments 
dressed the scene as if for her owm amusement. 

We had yet seen but a few of the wonders of the place, 
and were introduced only into the portico of this amazing 
temple. In one corner of this half-illuminated recess, 
there appeared an opening about three feet wide, which 
seemed to lead to a place totally dark, and which one of 
the natives assured us contained nothing more than a re- 
servoir of water. Upon this information, we made an 
experiment by throwing down some stones, which rum- 
bling along the side of the descent for some time, the sound 
seemed at last quasihed in a bed of w'atcr. 

Our candles being now all lighted up, and the whole 
place completely illuminated, never could the eye be pre- 
.sented with a more glittering or a more magnificent scene. 
Tlie whole roof hung with solid icicles, transparent as 
glass, yet hard as marble. The eye could scarcely reach 
the lofty and noble ceiling ; the sides were regularly formed 
of spars, and the whole presented the idea of a superb 
theatre, illuminated by an immense profusion of lights. 
'Hie floor consisted of solid marble, and in several places 
magnificent columns, thrones, altars, and other objects, 
appeared, «as if nature had designed to mock the curions 
productions of art. Our voices upon speaking or singing, 
were redoubled to an astonishing loudness ; and upon the 
firing of a gun, the noise and reverberations were almost 
deafening. 

In the midst of this grand amphitheatre rose a con- 
cretion of about fifteen feet high, that in some measure 
resembled an altar; and w'^e caused mass to be cele- 
brated there. — ITie beautiful columns that shot up round 
the altar appeared like candlesticks; and many other 
natural objects represented the customary ornaments of 
this rite. 

Below even this spacious grotto tlicre seemed another 
cavern, down whicli I ventured with my former mariner, 
and descended about fifty paces by means of a rope. I at 
last arrived at a small spot of level ground, where the 
bottom appeared different from that of the amphitheatre, 
bcin^ composed of some clay, yielding to the pressure, 
and mto w'hich 1 thrust a stick to the depth of six feet. 
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In this, however, as above, numbers of the most beau- 
tiful crystals were formed; one of which particularly re- 
sembled a table. 

Upon our vf^ress from this amazing cavern, we per- 
ceived a Greek inscription upon a rock at the mouth, but 
so obliterated by time that we could not read it distinctly. 
It seemed to import that one Antipater had come hither; 
but whether he penetrated into the depths of the cavern 
he does not think fit to inform us. This account of so 
beautiful and striking a scene may serve to give us some 
idea of the subterranean wonders of nature. 

J. Goldsmith. 


FEBKUARY THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Customs of various Nations in their Repasts, 

The Middivian islanders eat alone. They retire to the 
most liidden parts of their houses, and draw dow^n the 
cloths whicli serve as blinds to their windows, tliat tliey 
may eat unobserved. An absurd reason may be alleged 
for their misanthropical repast : they will never eat with 
one w’ho is inferior to them in birth, in riches, or dignity ; 
and as it is a diiHcalt matter to settle this equality, they 
are condemned to lead this unsociable life. 

On the contrary, the inhabitants of the Philippines 
are remarkably sociable. Whenever one of them finds 
himself without a companion to partake of his meal, 
he runs till he meets with one; and, however keen his 
appetite may be, he ventures not to satisfy it without a 
guest. 

The tables of the rich Chinese shine with a beautiful 
varnish, and are covered with silk carpets very elegantly 
worked. The master of the house absents himself while 
his guests regale at his table with undisturbed revelry. 
They do not make use of plates, knives, or forks ; but 
their food is served up in dishes, out of which they eat 
in common ; and for tliis purpose every guest has two 
little ivory or ebony sticks, which he handles very 
adroitly. 

The Otaheitans, who are lovers of society, and very 
gentle in tlieir manners, eat separate from each other. At 
the hour of repast the members of each family divide ; two 
brothers, two sisters, and even husband and wdfe, parents 
||nd children, have each their respective basket. They 
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at the tlistuncc of two or three yfirds 
froal oac!\ other, they turn their backs, and take their 
re.cal in jjrolbaiid silence. 

Anjon*; the p'ealer part of the American Indians, the 
host is continually on the watch to solicit his visitors to 
eat, but touches nothinj^ himself. In New I 'ranee the host 
wearies himself with sinpng to divert the company while 
tliev eat. 

'fhe Tartars pull a man by the ear, to press him to 
drink; and they continue torincjiting him, till lie opens 
his mouth: they then clap their hands and dance before 
him. 

No customs st em more ridiculous than those practised 
hy a Karntsehatdale, when he wishes to make anotlier Iiis 
friend, lie first invites him to eat. 'fhe host and his 
Sliest then strip tfieinselves in a hut. which is Iieated to an 
uncomnnm depa'c. While lUe <Jtuest devours the food 
sot before him, the other is eonlinually stirring; the fire 
The stranpT must In^ar the excess of the heat as 'well as 
the repast. He vomits ten times before he will yiel^-. 
At he purchases a respite hy a present of clothes 

or dops; for his host, threatens to heat the hut, and oblige 
him to eat till lie dies. The stranger has the right of re- 
taliation allowed him, and the host passes through the 
same ceremonies in (he hut of the stranger. Should the 
host refuse to ac'cept the invitation of his guest, the 
stranger would return and inhabit his hut, till he had ob- 
tained back the jircsents so singularly extorted from him. 

It is said, that this extraordinary custom is used as a 
trial of tlie constancy and firmiiess of the person whose 
friendship is sought. The Karntsehatdale, who is at the 
expense of the first repast, is desirous to know^ whether the 
.stranger have strength to endure pain with him, and gene- 
rosity enough to share with him some part of his property 
and in his turn he shows with what degree of fortitude he 
can deftMid his friend. Thus the most singular customs 
among unpolished nations would probably appear, however 
absurd in their form, to have a moral tendency, if th©^ 
could always be investigated by the eye of the philosopne' 


FEBRUARY THE TW^ENTY-EIGHTH. 

Advantages of a Taste for the Beauties ff Nature^ 
That perception and .sensibility to beauty, which, when 
cultivated and improved, 'wc term taste, is most general 



and uniform witli resy)ect to those o])jccts which are not 
liable to variation from accident, caprice, or fashion. The 
verdant dawn, the shady jijrove, tlie variej^ated Jandsca])e, 
the boundless ocean, and the starry tirinanient, are con- 
templated with pleasure by every beholder. But tlie 
emotions of difterent spectators, though similar in kind, 
difter w'idely in degree: for, to relish with full delight the 
enchanting scenes ol nature, the mind must be uncor- 
rupted by avarice, sensuality, or ambition ; quick in hei 
sensibilities, elevated in her sentiments, and devout in her 
affections. 

If this enthusiasm were cherished by each individual, in 
that degree which is consistent w'ith the indispensable duties 
of his station, the felicity of human life would be consider- 
ably augmented, b'rorn this s(»urce the refined and vivid 
pleasures of the imagination are almost entirely derived. 
The elegant arts owe their choicest beauties to a taste for 
tlie contemplation of nature. Painting and sculpture are 
express imitations of visible objects : and where would be 
the charms of poetry, if divested of the imagery and embel- 
lishments w'hich she borrows from rural scenes? Pavitcrs 
statuaries, and poets, therefore, arc always ambitious to 
acknowledge themselves the pupils of nature; and, as 
their skill increases, they grow' more and more delighted 
with every view of the animal and vegetable world. 

The scenes of nature contribute powerfully to inspire 
that serenity which heightens their beauties, and is neces- 
sary to our full enjoyment of them. By a secret sympathy, 
the soul catches the harmony which she contemplates; 
and the frame within assimilates itself to that without. In 
this state of sweet composure, we beco)ne susceptible of' 
virtuous impressions from almost every surrounding object. 
The patient ox is viewed with generous complacency ; the 
guileless sheep with pity; and the plajd’ul lamb with 
emotions of tenderness and love. We rejoice with the 
horse in his liberty and exemption from toil, while lie 
ranges at large through enaiiiellcd pastures. We are 
charmed with the songs of birds, soothed with the buzz 
of insects, and pleased with the sportive motion of 
hshes, because these are expressions of enjoyment; and, 
having felt a common interest in the gratifications of 
inferior beings, we shall be no longer indifferent to their 
sufferings, or become wantonly instrumental in producing 
them. 

But the taste for natural beauty is subservient to higher 
purposes than those which have been enumerated. The 
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cultivation of it not only refines and humanises, but di^^- 
nifies and exalts tlie attectioiis. It elevates them to tliv 
admiration and love of that Being, who is the author oi 
all that is fair, sublime, and good in the creation. Scep- 
ticism and irreligioii are hardly compatible with the sensi- 
bility of heart which arises from a just and lively relish of 
the wisdom, harmony, and order subsisting in the w'orld 
around us. Kmotions of piety must spring up spontane- 
ously in the bosom that is in unison with all animated 
nature. Actuated by this beneficial and divine inspir- 
ation, man finds a fane in every grove; and, glowing with 
devout fiTvour, lie joins his song to the universal chorus, 
or muses the praise of the Almighty in more expressive 
silence. Pekcival. 


MAHCH THE FIHST. 

Natural PhcnomcHa of ihc Month f March 

The great ojierations of Nature during this month seem 
to be, to dry up the superabundant moisture ol' February, 
therel))' preventing the roots and seeds from rotting in the 
earth, and gradually to bring forward the process of evo- 
lution in the swelling buds; while at the same time, by 
the wholesome severity of chilling blasts, they are, kept 
from a jiremature disclosure, which would expose their 
tender contents to injury from the yet unsettled season. 

The w inds of IMarch, boisterous and vehement to a pro- 
verb, are to be regarded, how^iver, as particularly useful 
to vegetation ; for those years generally prove most fruit- 
ful, in which the pleasing appearances of spring are tla* 
most retarded. The importance of a dry season for getting 
the seed early and favourably into the ground is expressed 
in the old proverb, a bushel of March dust is worth a Icing's 
ransom. 

The mellow note of the thrush, singing perched on the 
naked bough of some lofty tree, and the cooing of the 
ring-dove in the woods, are heard from the beginning of 
the month of March. The rooks also are now in motion, 
building and repairing their nests ; and it is highly amusing 
to observe the tricks and artifices of this thievish tribe, 
some to defend, and others to plunder, the materials of 
their new habitations, lliese birds are accused of doing 
much injury to the farmer, by plucking up. the young 
corn, and other springing vegetables; but some are of 
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Dpiuion, that tins mischief’ is fiiiiy repaid hy tliefr diJi- 
^enee in devouring tJic grubs of various insects, which, if 
suffered to come to maturity, would occasion much greater 
damage. For this purpose, they are frequently seen fol- 
lowing the plough, or settling in flocks on newly turned-up 
lands. 

In the month of March, those birds w^hich took refuge 
in our temperate climate from the rigour of the northern 
winters begin to leave us, and return to the countries 
where they were bred. Hie redwing, fieldfare, and wood- 
cock, are of this kind, and retire to spend their summer in 
Norway, Sweden, and other parts of the north of Europe. 
Frogs, which during winter lie in a torpid state at the 
bottom of ponds or ditches, now enlivened by the warmth 
of spring, rise in vast numbers to the surface oi’the water, 
and make themselves heard to a surprising distance by 
their croakings. Those small but beautiful fish called 
smelts, or sparlings, proceed up the rivers in this month 
in order to spawn ; but they are of so tender a nature, that 
the least mixture of snow-water in the river drives them 
back to sea. 

One of the most agreeable tokens of our approach of 
spring is, that about the middle of the month of March 
bees venture out of their hives. These admirable and use- 
ful insects appear to be possessed of uncommon foresight 
of the weather ; so tliat their appearance in the morning 
may be reckoned a sure token of a fair day. As their 
food is the sweet juice to be found in the nectaries of 
flowers, their coming abroad is a certain sign that flowers 
are now to be met with. Tlie gardens are adorned w'ith 
tlie yellow and purple crocus ; and, toward the end of the 
month, primroses peep out beneath the hedges, while the 
most fragrant of all flowers, the violet, discovers itself by 
the perfume it imparts to the surrounding air. The peach, 
the nectarine, the almond, apricot, and cherry-trees, come 
into full bud during this month ; the sallow enlivens the 
hedges with its catkins full of yellow dust ; and the leaves 
of the honey-suckle are nearly expanded. 

In the latter part of tlie month of March the equinox 
happens, when day and night are of an equal length all 
over the globe ; or rather, when the sun is an equal time 
above and below the horizon : for die morning and even- 
iiig twilight make apparent day considerably longer than 
night. This takes place again in September. The former 
is called the vernal, the latter tlie autumnal equinox. 

Aikin. 
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MARCH THE SECOND. 

Destruction of the Alexandrian Library, 

The Alexandrian Library was the most celebrated in 
the world. It was founded by Ptolemy Soter, in the new 
city of Alexandria, who assumed the sovereignty of Egypt 
on tlio deatli of Alexander, and augmented by his suc- 
cessors till it contained seven hundred thousand volumes. 
When Alexandria was besieged by Julius Cajsar, one part 
of it,* with four liiindred thousand volumes, was burned to 
ashes. (Jeopatra added to the remainder two hundred 
thousand volumes from the Pergamean library given her 
by Marl: Antony ; and subse(iuent additions made it more 
numerous than before. During the revolutions in the 
decline of the Homan empire it was often plundered, and 
again replenished with books. 

When AU‘xandria avus taken by the iMohammedans, 
Amrou, their commander, found tliere one Philoponus, a 
learned ma.M ; and as Amrou was a lover of letters, the 
conversation of J’liiloponus Iiiglily delighted him. On a 
certain day when they were together, l^hiloponus said to 
Amrou, You have visited all the repositories or public 
warehouses in Alexandria, and you have sealed up things 
of every sort that are to be found in them. As to those 
things that may be useful to you, I presume to say nothing 
but as to tilings of no service to you, some of them per- 
haps may be more suitable to me. 

And what is it that you w^aiit? said Amrou. — The phi- 
losophical books, replied Philoponus, preserved in the 
royal libraries. — This, said Amrou, is a request upon 
wdiich I cannot decide. You desire a thing wliereon I 
dare issue no orders, till I have leave from Omar, the 
commander of the faithful. 

Letters were immediately wTitt on to Omar by Amrou, 
informing him of Avbat PIuloi>{mii.s had requested ; and an 
answer w^as returned by Omar to the folloAving purport 
“ As to the books of Avhicli you have made mention, if 
there be in them what accords with the book of God,** 
meaning the Koran, “ there is, without them, in the book 
of God all that is siillicient. But if there be any thing in 
them repugnant to tliat hook, we in no respect want 
them. 1 ctnnmand you, therefore, to order them all to 
be destroyed.” 

Amrou, upon this, ordered them to be disjuTsed through 
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the baths warm. By this means, in the space of six 
months they were all consimicd. 

Thus ended the celebrated Alexandrian library ; aiul 
thus began, if it did not begin sooner, the age of barba- 
rism and ignorance. Ha it his. 


MARCH THE Til I HI). 

A dvani ages of good FA uc.ut i on. 

Your very bad enunciation, iny I'on, gives ine* real 
concern; and I congratulate both you and myself, that 1 
was informed of it, as I Iiopc in time t«) prevent it; and 
shall ever think myself, as hereafter you will, I am sure, 
think yourself, infinit(‘ly obliged to v)ur friend for in- 
forming me of it. 

Jfthis ungraceful and disagreeable manner of speaking 
had, either by your negligence or mine, become habitual 
to you, as in a cou])Ic of years more it would have been, 
what a tigiire would you have made* in eompatiy, or in a 
public assembly ! Who would have liked you in the one, 
or attended to you in tlie other ? Head what Cicero and 
(Juinctilian say of enunciation, and observe what a stress 
they lay upon the gracefulness of it ; nay, Cicero goes 
further, and even maintains that a good figure is necessary 
for an orator ; and particularly that he must not be vastus, 
that is, overgrown and clumsy. He shows by it, tliat he 
knew mankind well, and knew the powers of an agreeable 
figure and a graceful manner. 

Men are oftener led by tlie ears than by their under- 
standings. The way to the heart is tlirougli the senses ; 
please their eyes and their ears, and the work is half done. 
I have frequently known a man’s fortune decided for ever 
by his first address. If it be pleasing, people are hurrieil 
involuntarily into a persuasion that he has merit, which 
possibly he has not ; as, on the other hand, if* it he un- 
graceful, they are immediately prejudiced against him. 
and unwilling to allow him the merit which it may hi* he 
lias. 

Nor is this sentiment so unjust and unreasonable as 
at first it may seem ; for, if a man have parts, lie must 
know of how much consequence it is to him, to have a 
graceful manner of speaking and a genteel and pleasing 
address, and he will cultivate and improve them to the 
utmost. • What is the constant and just observation, as 
to all actors upon the stage ? Is it not, that those who 
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have, the best sense* always speak tlie best, though tliey 
may happen not to have the best voices ? I'hey will speak 
plainly, distinctly, and with a proper emphasis, be their 
voices ever so bad. liad Itoscius spoken thicks 

and ungraaJ'iiUij^ 1 will answer lor it, that Cicero would 
not have thought him worth the oration which he made 
in his lavour. SN'ords were given us to communicate our 
ideas by ; and there must be something inconceivably 
absurd, in uttering them in such a manner, as that people 
nther cannot understand them, or will not desire to under- 
stand them. 

I tell you truly and sincerely, that I shall judge of your 
))arts hy your speaking gracefully or ungracefully. If 
you have j)arts, you will never be at rest till you have 
brought yourself to a habit of speaking most gracefully ; 
for I aver that it is in your power, ’i'ou will desire your 
tutor to permit )ou to read aloud to him every day; and 
to interrupt and correct you every time you read too 
last, do not obser\ c the proper stops, or lay a w rong 
emphasis. 

You will take care to open your teetli when you speak ; 
to articulate every w'ord tlistinctly ; and to beg of any 
friend you converse with, to remind and stop you, if ever 
you fall into the. ra})id and unintelligible mutter. You will 
even read aloud to yourself, and tune your utterance to 
3*our own ear; and read at first much slowxn* than you need 
to do, ill order to correct that shameful habit of speaking 
iaster than you ought. In short, 3 011 will make it your 
business, your study, and your pleasure, to speak well, if 
you think right. Tlierefore w hut I luive said is more than 
suAicient, if you liave sense ; and ten times more would 
not be suAieient, if you Imve not, CnESTERriELD 


MARCH THE FOURTH. 

On ike Period and Uses of Human Life. 

(A Sunda3^ Lesson.) 

As the eye of morning to the lark, as the shade of even- 
ing to the ow'l, as hone}'^ to the bee, or as the carcass 
unto the vulture ; even such is life unto the heart of man. 

Learn to esteem life as it deserves ; tlicn art thou near 
the pinnacle of wisdom. 

Tliink not with tlic fool, that nothing is more .valuable, 
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conreiiin it. Love it not for itself, but for the good it 
may render to others. 

Gold cannot buy it for thee, neither can mines of dia- 
monds purchase hack the moment thou hast now lost of it. 
Employ the succeeding ones in virtue. 

Though its ways are uneven, yet are they not all pain- 
ful. Accommodate thyself to all: and where there is 
least appearance of evil, suspect the greatest danger. 

When thy bed is straw, thou sleepest in security ; but 
when tliou stretchest thyself on roses, beware of the 
tliorns. 

A good death is better than an evil life : strive, there- 
fore, to live as long as thou oughtest, not as long as thou 
canst. Wiile thy life is to others worth more than thy 
death, it is thy duty to preserve it. 

Complain not with the fool of the shortness of thy time : 
remember that with thy days th}^ cares are shortened. 

He who gave thee life as a blessing, shortened it to make 
it more so. To what end would longer life have served 
thee? Wishest thou to have had an o})port unity of more 
vices? As to the good, will not he who limited thy s})aii 
be satisfied with the fruits of it ? 

Enough hast thou of life, but thou regardesl it not : tlioii 
art not in want of it, O man ! thou art prodigal ; thou 
throwest it lightly away, as if thou liadst more than enough : 
and yet thou repinest that it is not gathered again unto thee ! 

Know that it is not abundance wliich maketh rich, but 
economy. 

Tlie wise continueth to live from his first period ; the 
fool is always beginning 

Labour not after riche^ first, and think thou afterward 
will enjoy them. He who iieglccteth the present moment, 
throweth away all be hatli. As the arrow j)asseth through 
the heart, while the warrior knew not that it was coming ; 
so shall his life he taken away, before he knoweth that he 
hath it. 

As one wave pusheth on another, till both are involved 
in that behind them, even so succeedeth evil to evil in the 
life of man : the greater and the present swallow up the 
less and the past. Our terrors are real evils ; our expect- 
ations look forward to improbabilities. 

It is said grey hairs are revered, and in length of days 
is honour. 

Virtue can add reverence to the bloom of youth ; and 
without it, age plants more wrinkles in the soul than on 
the forehead. . 
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pe virtuous while thou art young, so shall thine ago be 
honoured. Dousley. 


MARCH THE FIFTH- 

Singular Properties of some Minerals* 

It is impossihlefor our weak and limited understandings 
to take in at once the whole compass of nature, and to loam 
altogether the wonderful properties of things. We shall 
more certainly extend our knowledge, if we begin with 
some separate objects, some particular beauties, and dwell 
first on the most striking phenomena. 

Among these there are few more worthy of attention 
than the loadstone. When this stone is suspended, it turns 
itself constantly, one end toward the north, the other to- 
ward the south ; and it is in these two ends, or ]>oles, that 
it has the strongest po>ver of attraction. It is remarkable, 
that it attracts nothing but iron and nickel, and that, if two 
loadstones be })laced near together, their opposite poles, 
that is to say, the southern and northern, attract one an- 
other; while the poles of the same denomination repel, 
and seem to flee from each other. 

There are two properties found in quicksilver equally 
wonderful. It takes any form that wo wish to give it ; but 
it always ends by rcassuming its own natural form. On the 
fire it rises in vapour. When it is shaken a long time, it 
changes into dust. l>y being dissolved, it becomes a hard 
and transparent crvstal ; yet it can always be reduced 
again to its former fluid state. 

Gold is the lirst and most valuable of all metals, not only 
from its scarcity, but from its admirable properties. It is 
one of the most unalterable of all bodies. It can bear for 
two months being in the hottest fire, without any sensible 
loss in its weight. Its parts are so fine, and its ductility so 
great, that a grain of gold may be beaten so thin as to 
form a surface of fifty square inches ; or made to cove*" 
completely a silver wdre five hundred feet long. 

The w onderful forms of various salts, even that which 
comes to our tables; the variety of brilliant stones; the 
singular figures of the ores in which metals lie hidden ; the 
remarkable petrified bodies, that are frequently found on 
the tops of lofty mountains, some hundred miles from the 
sea, which is their original source ; and many other singu- 
larities in the mineral world, seem formed to awaken our 
curiosity, and stimulate our desire of knowledge. 
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Ko employment whatever lias more charms, is mote' sa- 
tisfactor}^ or has more variety in it, than an attentive ob- 
servation of Nature. The satisfaction which such a pursuit 
artbrds will increase more ami more, in projiortion as we 
rertect more attentively on the view's God has proposed to 
himself in his works; for the w'onders of Nature are infi- 
nitely more sublime, and more to be admired, than all the 
productions of human art. llie latter do not always pro- 
mote our welfare, or make us better : they arc often mere 
objects of fruitless admiration. liut all the works of Na- 
ture, even the most singular among them, tend to the uni- 
versal good of the w orld. 'J'hey exist not only to be seen, 
but alftO to be enjoyed ; and all, without exception, pro- 
claim the goodness as w’cll iis the wisdom of God. 

Sturm. 


MARCH THE SIXTH. 

Our Obligations to the Country, 

Theron, a man of wealth and figure, but unacquainted 
with philosophic science, sat in the midst of his friends of 
both sexes in a stately room with rich variety of furniture. 
Among other conversation, Theron was complaining, that 
he had heard it often said, how' much wo were all indebted 
to the country and the plough ; but, j‘or his part, “ he 
knew no obligation that we had to that low' rank of man- 
kind, w’hose life is taken up in the fields, the woods, and 
the meadows, but that they pfiid their rents w ell, that the 
gentlemen might live at their ease.” 

Crito, a philosopher present, was pleased to seize on this 
occasion, and entertained the audience with a surprising 
lecture of philosophy. 

Permit me, Theron, said he, to be an advocate for the 
peasant, and I can draw up a long account of particulars 
for which you are indebted to the field and the forest, and 
to the men that cultivate the ground, and arc engaged in 
rural business. Look around you on all the elegant furni- 
ture of the room, survey your own clothing, cast your eyes 
on all the splendid array of the ladies ; and 3'ou will find 
liiat except a few glittering stones, and a little gold and 
silver, which was dug out of the bowels of the earth, you 
can scarcely see any thing that was not once growing green 
uppn the , ground, through the various labours of the 
.fiiai |ja gr and the ploughman. 

-^teince came the floor you tread on, part w hereof is 
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inl^d with wood of different colours? whence tliesc fair 
pannels of vainscot, and tlic cornice that encompasses and 
adorns the room ? whence tliis lofty roof of cedar, and 
the carved ornaments of it ? Are they not all the spoils ot 
the trees of the forest? were not these once in verdant 
standards of the grove or the mountain ? 

Wiat arc* your hajigings of gay tapestry? Are tlicy not 
owing to the fleece of the sheep, which borrowed their 
nourishment from the grass of the meadow's? Thus, the 
finery of your parlour once was grass ; and should you 
favdur me with a turn into your bcd-chambcr, I could 
show’ you that the (‘urtains and the linen, and the costly 
coverings where you take your nightly repose, were some 
vears ago all growing in the field. 

Is not the hair of camels a ])art of the materials wdiich 
compose those rich curtains that hang down by the win- 
dow, and the easy chairs which accommodate your friends? 
And if you thiuk a little, you will find that camels with 
their hair were ituide of grass, as well us the sheep and their 
wool. I e(»ni(’ss the eln'mney and the coals, with tlie im- 
plements of thi* hearth, the brass and iron, were dug out 
of’ the ground from their beds of different kinds, and you 
must go below' the surl’ace of the earth to fetch them : but 
what think you of those nice tables of mosaic work? They 
confess the forest their parent. 

^Vhat are the books which lie in the window’, and the 
little implements of ])aper and wax, pens and wafers, 
w'hich 1 presume may he found in the serutoire ? And may 
1 not achl to tliese, that inch of wax-eandle which stands 
ready to seal a letter, or perhaps to light a pipe? You 
must grant they have all the same origin, they were once 
mere vegetables. 

Paper and books owe their being to the tatters of linen, 
W'hich w'as woven of the threads of flax or lienip ; the 
pasteboard covers arc composed of paper ; and the leather 
is the skin of the calf, that drew* its life and sustenance 
from the meadows. The pen that you write with was 
plucked from the w'ings of the goose, which lives upon the 
grass of the common : the inkhorn w'as borrow ed from the 
front of the grazing ox ; the wafer is made of the paste of 
bread-corn ; the sealing-w'ax is said to be formed ('hiefly 
of the gum of a tree ; and the wax for the candle was 
plundered from the bee, wdio stole it out of a thousand 
flowers. 
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MARCH THE SEVENTH. 

Our Ohligalions to the Country, {Concludwl,) 

Permit mo, ladies, said thepliilosojdier, to nieiuioii your 
dress ; too nice a subject indeed for a scholar to preK^nd 
any skill in; but I persuade myself your candour will not 
resent my naming the rich materials, since 1 leave those 
more important f)oints, the fashion and the shape, to be 
decided entirely by your superior skill. Shall I inquire 
then, who gave Eliza the silken habit wliich she wears 
Did she not borrow it from the w^orrn that s])Uii tliose 
shining threads? and wdience did the worm borrow it, but 
IVom the leaves of the mulbcrr 3 ^-tree, which was planted 
and nourished for this purpose by the coimtrj^ swain ? 

May I ask again how came Emily b}’^ those ornaments 
of fine linen which slic is pleased to appear in, and the 
costly lace of Flanders nlJiat surrounds it? Was it not all 
made of tlie stalks of flax that grew up in the lii ld like 
Other vegetables? And arc not the finest of your muslins 
owing to the Indian cotton-tree? 

Nor can you tell me, Theron, one upper garment you 
have, whether coat, cloak, or night-gown, from your 
shoulders to your very feet, as rich and as new as you think 
it, w’hicli the sheep or tlie poor silk-worm had not worji 
before you. It is certain the beaver bore your hat on his 
skin; that soft fur was his covering before it was yours; 
and the materials of your very shoes, both the upfier part 
and the soles of them, covered the calf or the heifer before 
they were put on your feet : all this was grass at first, for 
all the animal vi^orld owes its bein^ to vegetables. 

When Crito had given them leave to muse a little, he 
took up the argument again. Give me leave, madam, 
said ]jc to Eliza, without offence, to lead you intv further 
wonders. You have seen that the furniture of the place 
where we arc, as well as the precious attire in which you 
are drcht, were lately the production and tlie ornanicms 
of the torcst, tlic meadow, or the garden. But could you 
forgive me, madam, if I should attempt to persuade you, 
that that beautiful body of yours, those features and those 
limbs, were once growing also in the fields and the 
meadows ? I see, lady, you are a little shocked and sur- 
prised at the thought. 

I confess the ideas and sentiments of philosophy are not ; 
always so courtly and so favourable to human nature as lo 
be addressed to the tender sex : but pardon me, Laura, if I 
inquire, was not your infancy nursed with milk and b) cad- 
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corn^ Have you not been fed with wheat, though it was 
of the finest kind? And your drink, what has it been but 
either tht^Tinfusion of barley, or the juice of the grape? or 
<br variety, perhaps, the cider-grove has supplied you. 
The flesh with which you have been nourished to such a 
well-proportioned stature beibnged to four-footed animals, 
or to the fowls of the air ; and each of these has cither been 
fed with corn or grass ; whence then has your own body 
been supported, and what do you think it is made of? 

But it is safer to transfer the argument to myself. 
Thesd limbs of mine owe themselves entirely to the animal 
or vegetable food, to the roots or the stalks, to the leaves 
or the iriiit of plants, or to the flesh of brute creatures, 
which have passed through my mouth for these fifty years, 
or the mouths of my parents before me : this liand would 
have been worn to a mere skeleton, my arms had been dry 
bones, and my trunks and ribs the statue of death, had 
they not all received perpetual recruits from the field. 
These lips which now address you arc of the same mate- 
rials, and they were once growing in the grass of the earth. 
Tills very flesh which I call mine now,' did belong to the 
sheep or the ox, before it was apart of me; and it served 
to clothe their bones before it covered mine. 

It is true, you have sometimes tasted of fish, eitlier 
from the sea, or the rivers : but even these in their original 
also are a sort of grass; they have been fed partly by sea- 
weeds, and partly by lesser fish, which they have devoured, 
whose prime and natural nourishment was from some ve- 
getable matter in the w'atery world. 

In short, sir, I am free to declare, that whether I have 
eaten cheese or butter, bread or milk; whether I have fed 
on the ox or tlie sheep, the fowls of the air, or the fish of 
the sea, 1 am certain that this body, and these limbs of 
mine, even to my teeth and nails, and the hairs on niy 
head, are all borrowed originally from the vegetable crea- 
tion. Every thing of me that is not a thinking power, 
that is not mind or sjiirit, was once growing like grass on 
the ground, or was made of the roots which supported 
some green herbage. Watts. 


MARCH THE EIGHTH. 

Resignation (f the Emperor Charles V. 

Charles resolved to resign his kingdoms to his son with 
a solemnity suitable tc the importance of tlu? transaction ; 
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and to perform this last act of sovereignty with such for- 
mal pomp, as might leave an indelible impression on tlic 
minds, not only of his subjects, but of his succesat>r. 

With this view he called Philip out of England, where 
the peevish temper ot' his queen rendered him extremely 
unhappy, mid the jealousy of the English left him no 
hopes of obtaining the direction of their affairs. Having 
assembled the states of the Low Countries at Brussels, on 
the 25th of October, 1555, Charles seated himself for the 
last time in the chair of state ; on one side of wdiich was 
placed his son, and on the other his sister, the queen of 
Hungary, regent of the Netherlands; with a splendiil 
retinue of the grandees of Spain and princes of the empire 
standing behind him. 

The president of the council of Flanders, by his com - 
mand, explained, in a few words, his intention in calling 
this extraordinary meeting of the states. He then read 
the instrumc'nt of resignation, by which Charles surren- 
dered to his sou Philip all his territories, jurisdiction, anil 
authority in the Low Countries; absolving his subjects 
there from their oath of allegiance to him, which lie re- 
quired them to transfer to Philip, his lawful heir, and to 
serve him with the same loyalty and zeal which they had 
manifested during so long a course of ycar.s in support of 
his government. 

Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on llie 
shoulder of the prince of Orange, because he was unable 
to stand without support, he addressed himself* to tin- aii- 
dicnce, and, from a paper which he held in his hand, in 
order to assist his memory, he recounted with dignity, but 
without ostentation, all the great things which he had 
undertaken and perfonned since the coiiiinencement of 
his administration. 

He observed, that from th.c seventeenth year of his age 
he had deihcatcd all his thoughts and attention to public 
objects; reserving no portion of bis time for the indulgence 
of his case, and very little for the onjoymont of private 
pleasure ; that, either in a pacilic or hostile manner, he 
had visited {ierniany nine times, Spain six limes, France 
four times, Italy seven times, the Low Countries ten times, 
England tw'ice, Africa as often, and had made eleven 
voyages by sea : that, while his health permitted him to 
discharge his duty, and the vigour of his constitution w'as 
equal, in any degree, to the arduous office of governing 
such extensive dominions, he had never shunned labour 
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or ropincil under fatigue: that now, u! en his health vi^as 
broken, and liis vigour exlianstcd by the rage of an in- 
curable distemper, his growing infirmities admonished 
liim to retire; nor was he so fond of reigning, as to retain 
the sceptre in 'a«i impotent hand, which was no longer able 
to protect his subjects, or to render them happy : that, 
instead nf a sovereign worn out witli disease, and scarcely 
half alive, ho gave them one in the prime of life, accus- 
tomed already to govern, and who added to the vigour of 
youth all the attention and sagacity of niaturer years : that 
if, during the course of a long administration, he had com- 
mitted any material error in government ; or if under the 
})ressiire (if so many and great affairs, and amid the at- 
tention which he had been obliged to give to them, he had 
either neglected or injured any of liis subjects, he now 
implored their forgiveness: that, for liis part, he should 
ever relc.in a grateful sense of their fidelity and attachment, 
and woiiui curry the remembrance of it along wath him to 
the place of his retreat, as his sweetest consolation, as well 
as the best regard for all bis services; and in his last 
prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth his ardent 
wishes for their welfare. Robeiitson. 


MARCH THE NIKTH. 

Oil Music as an Amusement, 

Most of the pleasurable diversions have a tendency, 
when pursued with excessive ai'dour, not only to relax in 
a proper degree, but to enervate mind. They indis- 
pose it for niimly virtue, and iiittoduee a tenderness of’ 
feeling ill suited to encounter tlie usual asperities cd' com- 
mon life. lJut the study of music, under due direction, 
while it sweetly sootlies the sense of hearing, touches tlui 
soul, and cievates and refines its nature. Conducted bv 
philosophy, it is able to infuse tlie noblest thoughts, to urge 
to the most animated action, to calm the ruffled spirits, 
and co-operating with religion, to eradicate every malig- 
nant propensity. 

The kind of music, however excellent as a piece of art, 
^which penetrates no farther than the ear, produces an 
effect quite different from what was intended by the ori- 
ginal invention. As a pleasure of the sense, tliough ele- 
gant in a high degree, it yet contributes to imbecility 



seur might be enraged, is better able to produce < the 
genuine effects of music, lively emotions of mind, thafi'the 
tinest modulations of an Italian opera. 

There are certain ballads and certain tunes adapted to 
them, which are known to almost every indi\idual in a 
nation, and which please on every repetition. The music 
as well as the poetry of these is perfectly simple. 'J1ic 
Scotch tunes have a sweetness which delight every car 
unspoiled by the complex productions of laborious inge- 
nuity, but which the Italian master condescends not to 
intermix in his boasted composures. And yet nothing 
can be more natural and easy than the sweet wild wood- 
notes of tlic Highland swain. 

Tliere are also certain psalm-tunes, which, with little 
merit as technical performances, are able to excite in the 
mind a great degree of devotional ecstacy. Those of the 
hundredth, and hundred-and-fourth Psalms, are the most 
popular nuisic in England ; and they are no less adapted 
to excite a spirit of piety, and elevate the soul to Heaven, 
tlian to soothe the car by their simple melody. 

There is scarcely any sentiment wliich may not be ex- 
cited, increased, diminished, or modified, by ai piece of 
music, simple enough to be strongly expressive. Ihus 
powciful as well as sweet, it is to be wondered at, as well 
as regretted, that it should be superseded by a species of* 
complicated harmony, ingenious, indeed, in a high degree, 
yet possessing little other claim to attention but as it af- 
fords an elegant amusement for a vacant hour. 

Music at present often forms a considerable part of 
female education ; and it is to be lamented, that an ac- 
complishment, which, when properly regulated, is most 
efficacious in filling tbte young ijiind with virtuous and 
generous sentiments, should form only an innocent pastime 
and polite employment. Chapone. 


MARCH THE TENTH. 

Henrif V. 

Henry the Fifth possessed many eminent virtues ; and, 
if we give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or rank it, 
as the vulgar do, among his virtues, tliey were unstained 
by ' any considerable blemislu His abilities appeared 
equally in the cabinet and in the field : the boldness of his 
enterprises was no less remarkable than his personal valoui 
in conducting them. He had the talent of attaching his 
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friends by affability, and gained his enemies by addt-ess 
and clemency. 

The English, dazzled hy the lustre of his character, 
still more than by that of his victories, were reconciled to 
the defects of his title. The French almost forgot he was 
an enemy ; and his care of maintaining justice in liis civil 
administration, and jjreserving discipline in his armies, 
made some amends to botli nations for tiie calamities in- 
separable from those wars in which his short reign was 
almost wliolly occupied. 'I’hat he could forgive the earl 
of >rarche, who had a better right to the crown than him- 
self, is a sure proof of his magnanimity ; and that the earl 
relied so entirely on his friendship, is no less a proof of 
liis established character for candour and sincerity. 

There remain, in history, few instances of such mutual 
trust ; and still fewer, where neither found reason to re- 
pent it. 

The exterior figure of this great prince, as w-ell as his 
deportment, was engaging. His stature was somewhat 
above the middle size; his countenmice beautiful; his 
limbs genteel and slender, but full of vigour; and he ex- 
celled in all warlike and manly exercises 

lie died the 31st of August 14-22, in the 34th year of 
bis age, and in the 10th of his reign, Humf:. 

Hcnr^ VL 

Henry the Sixth was found dead in tlie Tower, in which 
lie had been confined since the restoration of Edward. 

The greater part of historians have alleged that he was 
assassinated by the Duke of Gloucester ; while some mo- 
derns affirm that lie died of grief and vexation. Henry 
was of a hale constitution, but just turned of fifty, naturally 
insensible to affliction, and hackneyed in the vicissitudes of 
fortune; so that we should not expect Iiim to have died of 
age and infirmity, or that his life would have been affected 
by grief arising from liis last disaster. 

The suddenness of his death was suspicious, as well as 
the conjuncture at which he died, it being immediately 
iiftcr the suppression of a rebellion, which seemed to de- 
clare that Edward would never be quiet while tlie head of 
the house of Lancaster remained alive : ar.d the suspicion 
i)f his dying a violent death is confirmed byithe characters 
)f tlie reigning king and Iiis brother Richard, who were 
aloody, ]){u-barous, and unrelenting. 
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whcT, without any other princely virtue or qualification, 
ivas totally free from cruelty and revenge: on tlie con- 
trary, he could not without reluctance consent to the 
punitflmicnt of those malefactors who were sacrificed to 
tlie public safety ; and frequently siistiiined ij)dignities of 
the grossest nature, w'ithout discovering the least mark of 
rcsentiiiont. He was chaste, pious, compassionate, and 
charitable ; and so inofiensive, that the bishop who was 
his confessor for ten years, declares, that in all that time 
he had never committed any sin that required j)enanco or 
rebuke. In a word, he would have adorned a cloister, 
tliough he disgraced a crown; and was rather respectable 
for those vices that he wanted, than for those virtues that 
he possessed. 

He founded the college of Eton and Windsor, and 
King’s College at Cambridge, for the reception of those 
scholars who had begun their studies at Eton. 

On the morning that succeeded his deatli, his body wus 
exposed at St. Eaufs church, in order to })reveut unfavour- 
able conjectures; and next day .sent by water to tlie iil)bey 
of C]ierfs(?y, where he was interred ; but it was afterwards 
removed by order of llichard III. to ^^'indsor, and llicre 
buried with great funeral solenmity, 


MARCH THE ELEVENTH. 

Early Exercise (f our Faculties. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

Ir we ]>e raised above the brute creation, if we be unde- 
niably of a more excellent kind, we must be made for a 
dilferent purpose : we cannot have the faculties which they 
want, but in order to a life different from theirs ; and 
vdien our lile is not such — when it is but a round of eat- 
ing, driiikir.g, and sleeping, as theirs is; wlicn, by our 
idleness, we arc almost on a level with them, both as to 
all sense of duly, and all knowledge that we possess, our 
tiiiio rhust liave been grievously misemployed. Tliere is 
no surer tt)l;cn of its having been so, than that we have 
done little to advance ourselves above the herd, when 
our Creator has endowed us with a capacity so far 
suj)erior. 

The creaturefe below us are wholly intent on the plea- 
^res of sense, because they arc capable of no oilier ; but 

hum is ciqiable of much Iiigher and nobler pleasures, he 
the j.nvhfr-e of having a priiiciple of reason to direct 
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him toward die advantages to be pursued, and a percep- 
tion of a degree of excellence to be attained by liira ac- 
cording to the powers with which he is endowed, and 
which the creatures below' him want. 

Tliesc considerations, which are of the greatest conse- 
quence to our present and future welfare, point out that 
we liave rnucli to do; and therefore, that the scanty term 
we have for it can only by a prudent management suffice 
for such a task. 

How great a part of our time is necessarily consumed 
by that shorter death — our sleep! what large demands 
arc made on the rest of it by our meals; ])y our justifiable 
recreations ; llu? forms and civilities to W'hich a proper 
correspondence with our fellow'-creatiires obliges us: aiid 
to tliese neeessarv deductions, the many casual ones with 
which we all iinii\ oidnhly meet, and it will soon ajipear 
what an exceedingly small j^art of our continuance upon 
earth, we have to bestow on such purposes of living, as 
alone can be of credit to us. 

We are furtlier to refiect, that in the small part of our 
life in which we can be employed like reasonable crea- 
tures, opportunities for doing w hat may be of the greatest 
inonxent do not alw’nys occur ; and sometimes, if lost, are 
never again to he found. 

We depend very much on circumstances and things 
without us, and over Iiicli w’e have no command. Nor is 
it only this dependence wliich requires us so careful iy to 
w’atch our opjiortunities of improvement; w'e have a still 
more aw^akening call, if possible, wuthin ourselves, from 
restraints to whiclj our pow ers are subjected. We cannot 
use these when and as w^e please, or choose the time of 
life wherein to avail ourselves of our natural endow ments, 
and to reap all the advantages designed us in them. 

When we are in youth, our pliant bodies easily recei\ e 
wliatcver mien or motion can recommend us : w'here is 
the sound so difficult our tongue cannot tlicn be taught 
to express? To what speed may our feet then be brouglit, 
and our hands to what amazing dexterity ! l>ut if we be 
advanced to manhood before the forming us in any of 
these ways is attempted, our endeavours will then citlier 
be quite fruitless, or far less successful than the same 
endeavours would have been in our earlier years. 

I'lie very same is it with our understanding, w'ith our 
will, with our passions. Tlie season for acquiring useful 
truths, for subduing the evil tendency of our passions, and 
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action of our future lives, is limited to a few* years of our 
Qpntinuance upon earth;. and if throughout tliese we 
neglect it, error or ignorance is entailed upon us ; our 
passions become our masters, and wrong inclinations are 
60 rooted and confirmed in us, that they defeat all our cn-, 
deavours to correct them. Boi.ton. 


MARCH THE TWELFTH. 

The Forms a?id Divisions of Time. 

As the form of the year is various among diflerent 
nations, so is its beginning. Tlie Jews, like most other 
nations of the East, had a civil year, which commenced 
with the new moon in Scjiteniher ; and an ecclesiastical 
year, which commenced from the new moon in March. 
The Persians begin their year in the month answering to 
our .fune; the Chinese, and most of the Indians, begin it 
with the first moon in March ; and the Greeks with the 
new moon that follow s the longest day. 

In England, the civil or legal year formerly commenced 
on the 25th day of March, and the historical year on the 
1st of January. But since Uie alteration of the style, 
which took place in 1752, the civil year of this country 
has likewise begun on the 1st of January. 

The changes and varieties that happen in Nature by the 
annual revolution of the Earth round the Sun are culled 
the seasons. Spring begins on the 21st of March, summer 
on the 21st of June, autumn on tlie 23d of Septembe?*, and 
winter on the 21st of December. 

Tlie principal division of the year is into parts called 
months, which are either astronomical or civil. An astro- 
nomical or natural month, is that which is measured exactly 
by the motion of the Earth or Moon, and is accordingly 
either lunar or solar, 

A lunar month is the time the Moon takes to revolve 
round the Earth, which she performs in twenty-seven days 
seven hours forty-three minutes and eight seconds. 

A solar month is that space of time in which the Eanh 
runs through one of the signs of the zodiac : as the Earth 
constantly travels through the twelve signs in 365 days 
fiv#' hpurs, and forty-nine minutes, each solar month is 
by dividing this number by twelve, to contain thirty 
ten hours, twenty-nine minutes, and five seconds. 
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Civil months are those which are framed to serve -the 
uses of life, and approach nearly to the quantity of astro- 
nomical months either lunar or so^r ; being made to con- 
sist of thirty and thirty-one days weriiately, except one 
of the twelve, February, which every fourth year has 
twenty-nine days, in others but twenty-eight. 

llie next division of time is that of months into •weeks ; 
each week consisting of seven parts called days. To these 
days the Pagans gave the names of the Sun, Moon, and 
Planets ; to the first the name of the Sun, to the second of 
the Moon, to the third of Mars, to the fourtli of Mercury, 
to the fiftli of Jupiter, to the sixth of Venus, and to the 
seventh of Saturn. 

A day is either artificial or natural. An artificial day 
is the space of time which passes between the Sun's rising 
and setting, or the time of his stay above the horizon. In 
opposition to which, tlic time between his setting and 
rising, or his sUiy below the horizon, is called night. A 
natural day comprehends both, being the time in which 
tlie sun makes one entire revolution, or, to speak more 
properly, the time in which the Earth revolves once about 
its axis* The natural day is divided into morning, 
noon, evening, and midnight, and consists of twenty- 
four liours. 

Tlie present Greeks begin to reckon their day at sun- 
nslng, in a continued series of twenty-four hours, as did 
the ancient Babylonians, Persians, Syrians, and most other 
eastern nations. With astronomers and navigators the day 
commences at noon. 

An hour is divided into sixty equal parts called minutes; 
each minute into sixty seconds; these again into sixty 
tJnrdsy and so on. The Jews, Chaldeans, Arabs, and 
other eastern people divide the liours into a thousand and 
eighty scruples, eighteen of which are consequently 
equal to our minute. Adams. 


MARCH THE THIRTEENTH. 

Envy and Emulation. 

At one of the celebrated schools of painting in Italy, a 
young man named Guidotto, produced a piece so excellent, 
that it gained the admiration of all the masters in the art. 
Tliis performance was looked upon with very different 
eyes by two of his fellow-scholars. 

Brunello, the elder of them, who had himself acquired 
F 5 . 
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some reputation in his studies, regarded all tbo honour 
GiiidotU) had acquired as so much taken from himself ; 
and hmged for iiothing^so much as to sec him lose the 
credit he had gained. Afraid openly to decry tlic merit 
of a ^vork which had gained the apjwohation of the best 
judges, lie threw out secret insinuations that (xuidotto had 
been iip-iyted in it by one or other of his masters; and he 
ahi'Cted to represent it as a sort ol* lucky liit, whicli the 
reputed author would probably never equal. 

Not so Lorenzo. ITiough a very young proficient in 
the art, he comprehended in its full extent the excellence 
of (iuidotto’s performance, and became one of the sin- 
rierest of his admirers. Fired with the j)raises he daily 
licard besto’.vcu on Guidotto, his fellow-j)iipil, he ar- 
dently longed to dcseiwe the same; and })laeed him 
before his eyes as a model, which it was his highest am- 
bitioii to equal. He entered w'ith his whole soul into the 
career of improvement, was the first and last of all the 
scholars in the designing-room, and devoted to practice 
at home those hours, which other youths passed in 
amusement. 

It was long before he could please himself wuth any of 
Ids attempts, and he was continually repeating to liimself 
Alas, how far distant is this from Guidotto’s! At Icngtk 
however, he had the satisfaction of becoming sensible o 
liis progress ; and having i^eived considerable ap))lausc 
for one of his performances, he ventured to say to him- 
self, — And Vv hy may not I too become a Guidotto ? 

Guidotto had now prepared for the anniversary of the 
day w'hen prizes were awarded in the school, a piece which 
was to excel all he had before executed. lie had just 
finished it on the evening before the exhibition, and no- 
thing remained but to heighten the colours by meun.s of a 
transparent varnish, "fhe malignant BrunelJo contrived 
artfully to convey into the })Iiial containing thin varnish, 
some drop.s of a caustic preparation, the elfect of which 
would be cntirel}^ to destroy the beauty and splendour of 
the piece. Guidotto laid it on by candle-light, and Uien 
with great satisfaction hung up his picture in the public 
room against the morrow. Lorenzo, witli vast applica- 
tion, had finished a piece, which he humbly hoped might 
appear not greatly inferior to some of Guidotto’s earlier 
'iC^rf^rmances. 

“ The important day arrived. The company assembled 
great room, where the light had just been fully ad- 
by drawing a curtain. All went up to Guidotto's 
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picture: when behold, instead of tlie beauty which they 
had conceived, there was nothing but a dead surl’ace of 
confused and blotched colours. The unfortunate youth 
burst into an agony of grief, and exclaimed that he was 
betrayed and undone. Lorenzo, littlji less affected than 
(ruiclotto himself, cried out — Gentlemen, this is not Gui- 
dotto’s work: J saw it when only half finished, and it was 
then an exquisite performance. 

Every one admired Lorenzo, and sympathised in the 
disgrace of Guidolto : but it was impossible to adjudge the 
prize to his picture, in the state in which they beheld it. 
It was therefore awarded to Lorenzo, who immediately 
presented it to Guidotto, saying, Take what merit you 
would have acquired, had not the basest malice and envy 
defrauded you of it. If hereafter I may aspire to equal 
you, it shall be by means of fair competition, not by the 
aid of treachery. 

Lorenzo's noble conduct excited the warmest encomiums 
among the judges, who at lengtii determined that for this 
time there should be two equal prizes distributed; for, if 
(iuidoffo had deserved the prize of painting, Lorenzo was 
entitled to that of virtue. DAnnAVti). 


MAUCII THE FOURTEENTH. 

The Science trf Bolanif. 

There is in vegt^tablcs, as well as in animals, a distinc- 
tion of sexes. The generality of flowers have been dis- 
covered to be hermaphrodite, that is, to contain within 
them the characters of both sexes: in one class of vege- 
tabies the sexes are di\ided, and allotted to diflerent 
flowers on the sumo plant; in another class, the male 
flowers grow all . upon one plant, and the female upon 
another. 

The honour of having first suggested the true sexual 
distinction in plants is due to Sir Thomas Millington, the 
learned Savilian professor; from whose hints Dr. Grew 
was led to his x)bservations on this subject, in his Anatomy 
of Plants. After this, Moreland and Bradley among the 
English ; Camerarius and Blair among the Scots ; and 
Geoffroy, Vaillant, and .lussieu, among the French ; pur- 
sued their researches and experiments, with such success, 
as to ascertain this discovery beyond the possibility of 
doubt And, finally, Sir Charles Linnaeus founded on this 
p 6 , 
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discovery that system of botany which is now universally 
received. 

Hie constituent parts of a perfect flower are sevex in 
number. The first is called tlie calyx, empalement, or cu]) 
it is the termination of the outer bark of the plant, which, 
after accompanying the trunk or stem through all its 
branches, breaks out with the flower. 

The second object is the corolla, or foliation, which is 
the termination of the inner bark continued to, and 
accompanying, tlie fructification, in this new form of 
painted leaves. The leaves of which the corolla con- 
sists are called petals, to distinguish them from the green 
leaves of the plant with which they might otherwise be 
confounded. 

The stamina form the third constituent part in flowers. 
Each single stamen consists of two parts ; first, the fila- 
ment, or thread, vulgarly called the chive, which serves 
to elevate the antliera, apex, or summit, and at the >same 
time connects it with the flower; secondly, the anthera 
itself, which contains within it the fertilizing dust, and, 
w’hen come to maturity, discharges the same. The pollen 
is a fine dust, secreted ■within the anthera, and destined for 
the impregnation of the germen or bud. It is, indeed, 
the immediate organ of fertilization in the seed of plants ; 
and where this is wanting to fertilize the seed, such seed 
w’ill never produce a plant. ; > 

The fourth part of a flower is the pistil, and is a very 
essential one. It consists of three parts; 1. tlie germen, 
or bud, which is the rudiment of the fruit, accompanying 
the flower, but not yet arrived at maturity ; 2. the style, 
which is the part that serves to elevate the stigma from the 
germen ; and, 3. the stigma, which is the summit of the 
pistil, and covered with a moisture for tlie breaking of 
the pollen. 

The fifth part of a flower is the pericarpium, or seed- 
vessel, which is the germen grown to maturity. ITiey 
have several scientific names, corresponding to their re- 
spective natures, wdiether they be pods, legumes, nuts, 
apples, berries, &c. 

Tlie seed^ which is the sixth part of a flower, is the na- 
tural offspring of the flower, and that for whose produc- 
tion all its parts seem intended ; so that when this is once 
well formed, the several parts of the flower dwindle and 
disappear. 

The seventh and last part is the receptacle, which is the 
biise, ;tbj^’connects the other six parts of fructification. 
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MARCH THE FIFTEENTH. 

Edward I V» 

Edward IV. was a prince more splendid and sliow^/ 
than either prudent or virtuous; brave, thoufjli erne) : 
addicted to pleasure, though capable of activity in great 
emergencies ; and less fitted to prevent ills by wise pre- 
cautions, than, to remedy them, after they took place, by 
his vigour and enterprise- 

Edxvard 

Immediately after the dcatli of Edw ard IV. his son was 
proclaimed king of England, by the name of Edward V. 
though that young prince was but just turned of twelve 
years of age, never received the crow'n, or exercised any 
liinction of royalty; so that the interval betw'cen the death 
of his father and the usurpation of liis uncle, the duke oi‘ 
Gloucester, afterw'ard Kichard III. was properly an intei- 
regnum, during which the uncle took his measures for 
wresting the crown from his ncplicw 

Jiichard TIL 

The historians who favour Richard III. for even /a: has 
met with partisans among tlie later writers, maintain that 
he was well qualified for government, had he legally ob- 
tained it ; and that he committed no crimes, hut such as 
were necessary to procure him possession of the crown. 
But this is a poor apology, when it is eonlessed that he 
was ready to commit tlic most horrid crimes, w hich ap- 
peared necessary for this purpose ; and it is certain that 
all his courage and capacity, qualities in which he really 
seems not to have been deficient, w'ould never have made 
compensation to the people for tlie danger of the prect- 
dent, and for tlie contagious example of vice and murd<*r 
exalted upon the throne. 

Hetm/ VJI 

The reign of Henry VII. was in the main fortunate for 
his people at home, and honourable abroad. He put an 
end to the civil wars with which the nation had long been 
harassed : he maintained peace and order in the state ; he 
depressed the former exorbitant power of the nobilit}' ; 
and, together with the friendship of some foreign princes, 
he acquired the consideration and regard of all. 

He loved peace, without fearing war ; though agitated 
w'ith c'ontiniiiil suspicions of his servants and ministers,, he 
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discovered no timidity, cither in the conduct of his affairs, 
or in tlic day of battle ; and, thoiiirli often severe in his 
piinishnionts, he was commonly less actuated by revenge 
than by maxims of policy. 

His ca}>acitywas excellent, but somewhat contracted by 
the narrowness of his heart ; he possessed insinuation and 
address, but never employed the talents, exccj)t where 
some great point of interest was to be gained ; and ^vhile 
he neglected to conciliate the affections of his people, he 
often felt the danger of resting his authority on their fear 
and reverence alone. He was always extremely attentive 
to his affairs; but possessed not the faculty of seeing far 
into futurity; and was more expert at pi^viding a remedy 
for his mistakes, than judicious in avoiding them. 

, Avarice was, on the whole, his ruling passion ; and he 
remains an instance, almost singular, of a man placed in a 
high station, and ])ossessed of talents for great affairs, in 
whom that passion predominated above ambition. Kven 
among private persons avarice is commonly nothing but a 
species of ambition, and is chielly incited bvlhe jiro -.cct 
of tliat regard, distinction, and consideration, which ut- 
tend on riches. He died April the 12th, 1509, aged 52, 
having reigned 23 years. IIume. 


MARCH THE SIXTEEXTII. 

Examples of Filial Affection^. 

Among the incredible number of persons who were 
])roscribed luwler the second triumvirate of Rome, were 
the celebrated orator Cicej^, and bis brother Quintus. 
When the news of the proscription was brought to tluan 
they endeavoured to make t^ir escape to Rrutus in Mace- 
don. They travelled together some time, mutually con- 
doling their bad fortune : but as their dc})arturc had been 
very precipitate, and they were not furnished with money 
and other necessaries for their voyage, it was agreed that 
Cicero should make wliat haste he could to ilie sea-side to 
secure their passage, and Quintus return home to make 
more ample provision. 

But, as in most houses, there were as many informers as 
domestics, his return was immediately known, and the 
lionse of course filled with soldiers and assassins- Quint us 
concealed himself so effectually, that the soldiers could 
not find him ; enraged at their disappointment, they put 
his son to the torture, in order to make him discover the 
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place of his fatlier’s conccahuent ; bat liJiii) afloefiftn was 
})r(>of in the young Homan against the most exquisite tor- 
ments. All involuntary sigh, anti sonietiiiies a deep 
groan, was all that could be extorted from the heroic 
jmutli. His agonies were increased, but with amazing 
fortitude he still persisted in his resolution of not betray- 
ing his latlier. 

Quintus w£is not far off; and liearing the sighs and 
groans of liis son, he rushed from his jilace of concealment, 
threw himself heftire the assassins, begging them \rith a 
Htyod of tears to })ut him to death, and dismiss his innocent 
child. Tlic inhiinimi monsters vvillioul heii^g in the least 
ad'ected hy the sufteringsof the s</n, or tears of the father, 
unsw'ered that they both must die ; the {'ather because he 
v,as j)r('scrihed, and the son because he liad coiieealed his 
liither. j'hen a new contest aro.'C who should die first ; 
hut this the assassins soon decided, beheading hodi at the 
same instant. l^i.L'j c.ncii. 


Tile conduct of the young Appius during the same pro- 
.'s^^eription is worthy of being recorded, liis aged fatlier 
-\]'pius, seeing himself proscribed, did not thiiil; winir rt> 
juained of a languishing life worth preserving, and wai^ 
willing to await the murderers quietly in his own house. 

Me could not, Imwever, resist the pressing instances ii’ c 
zeal of his son, who took him on his shoulders, and v,< ij 
through the city, iinknomi to some, and ||MTnnanding llifc 
lespcct of others, hj/ the beauty of so cqpmemlahle an 
act’i>n. As soon as they got out of liorne, The son, sonie- 
tinies assisting his father to walk, and sometimes carrying 
him when the fatigue w’as too'gi’cat, conducted him to the 
sea, and convoyed him safe into Sicily. 

The people preserved the remembrance of this afilc- 
tionate conduct, and on his return to Homo, after the 
triumvirs had ]»ut a stop to the proscription, all the tribes 
unanimously coe.curred in raising him to the oedih'.^hip. 
ikit the goods of his father having been confiscated, he 
had not money to defray the expense of the shows be- 
longing to that office; on which account, tlic artificers 
charged nothing for their labour, arjd the people taxing 
themselves wiilingl}^ each according to his ability, nof 
only enabled him. to defray the expense of the usual sports, 
hut U) purchase an estate of twice the value of tliat w'hicli 
he had lost. Appian 
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MARCH THE SEVENTEENTH. 

OJ the Lion. 

We are not to be surprised that an animal so majestic, ' 
and in every respect so terrible as tJie lion, should in all 
ages have attracted the attention of travellers, and ol‘ those 
who delight in tlic exercise of the chace ; and at the sami* 
time have given rise to innumerable exaggerated and 
fabulous narratives. It has supplied images to poets and 
orators ; and the fables, from their frequent repetition, 
have been admitted into tlie writings of naturalists ; and 
been afterwards considered as founded In iact, by those 
who have had no opportunity of observing the animals 
themselves, and who have not had discrimination sutlicient 
to judge correctly of the assertipns of others. 

k is certain, however, that m those countries which 
lions chiefly inhabit, their numbers were vastly greater in 
former times than they are at present. It is hardly to be 
conceived how, otherwise, the Romans w ere able to pro- 
cure the prodigious number of these animals, which from 
time to time they exhibited in their public shows. Sylla, 
in his pretorship, had a hundred lions, all males, to hglir 
at the same time ; Pompey afterwards six hundred, (ol‘ 
which three hundred and fifty were males,) and Caisar four 
hundred. This great supply of lions afforded good op- 
portunities for taming and domesticating some of the 
species ; and in consequence their education w'as carried 
to such a perf^ion as to be truly astonishing. 

Hanno, ^^^wtliaginian, was the first who tamed a 
lion ; and hc^ ^Vkndemned to death for what his fellow'- 
citizens cons^H^so great a crime ; they asserted that 
the republic Tl^Wo fear tl!% worst consequences from a 
man who had able to subdue so much ferocity. A 
little more experiSace, however, convinced them of the 
fallacy of that ridiculous judgment. Tlie triumvir Antony, 
accompanied by an actress, was publicly drawn by lions 
in u chariot. 

It is not wonderful that the ancients who saw so much 
of these animals, should, in many respects, have been 
better acquainted with them than we are : and that many 
facts which now astonish us, did not escape their observ- 
ation. Such, among others, is the facility with which 
a lion, in captivity, will attach himself to companions, 
even thoi^h of a different species. A Greek writer on 
Natural History, informs us, that a lion, a dog, and a bear. 
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lived together in the greatest familiarity. The attaclimeni 
between the first two was even tender. The dog in one of 
his frolics, having by accident bitten the bear, the natural 
fe^rocity of that animal rey^ed, and he tore the offender 
to pieces : but the lion r^*ged the death of his favourite 
by iimnediately destroyiflKlie bear. 

It is not yet agreed, what age the lion wnll live. 
Buffon believes the natunlHhiration of his life to be rather 
more than twenty -five yeA; but in the Tower of London 
lions have been kejit whiat were known to be between 
sixty and seventy years old. ^ 

The keepers of the animals in tlie Tower, and at Exeter 
’Change, London, assert, that no person can with safety 
approach the lions while they arc edting. Instances, how*- 
ever, have occurred in wdiich dogs kept in the same den 
have been allow^ed by the magnanimous beasts to partake 
of their food. The lion Hector, kept at Exeter ’Change, 
was so tame as to permit the keeper to enter his den and 
l)lay with him ; but the man was never so rash as to attempt 
any familiarities during the time of his feeding. Tliis 
animal was so much attached to his keeper, tliat during 
the man’s absence, occasioned by illness, he refused a 
considerable part of his food, and exhibited symptoms of 
the greatest uneasiness. As soon as^thc man recovered 
and w ent to the den, the animal seemed overjoyed at the 
re-ap})earance of his friend, and from that time took liis 
food as usual. 

No instances have occurred in this country of lions hav- 
ing allowed any other animals except dow to live writh 
them. The lion called Hector, now' in the low'cr, had a 
rabbit, and at another time a cat, put into the den with 
him, by way of experiment, but he Aestroyed them both. 


MAKCII THE EIGHTEENTH. 

Necessity of good Principles in early Life. 

(A Sunday Lesson.) * 

To enable a young man to form a plan of conduct to 
which he may safely adhere througli the whole course of 
life, two things are requisite; First, tliat he acquire a 
clear idea of the nature, and establish a full conviction tif 
the obligations of morality and religion ; secondly, that he 
study his owti particular capacity, temper, relations, and 
condition in life. The former is necessary, us the basis of 
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every genuine virtue ; the latter, as the means of chifcnd- 
ing him against seduction, and giving consistency and 
stability to his character. 

Let iiis first concern, Uiei||^)c to know what is goad, 
and why it is so. Let him consult his owm andersliindlng 
and feelings, and observe the events wliich happen in tlie 
world, to learn what course of conduct is in liie nature of 
things w^ise, proper, and right, in a human being. Let 
him study his own powders and inelinations, in order tt> 
judge in what manner his time and faculties may be most 
advantageously employed. Let him search into the hidden 
recesses of his own heart, to explore every latent pro-ien- 
sity towards any kind of criminal indulgence. Let him 
scrutinise, with the utmost attention, the particular cast 
of natural temper by which he is dislinguisheil. Let him 
carefully observe what liahits have already gained the 
firmest hold upon his mind; that, discovering the feeble 
side of his virtue, he may learn toward what points he 
ought principally to direct his vigilance and circiimspeetion. 

Let him, moreover, attend to the several relations in 
wdiich he stands to society; and survey the advantages 
and opportunities which his natural or acquired talents, 
his wealth or inlluence, afford him of doing good ; that 
he may acquire a jiroper sense of the obligations which 
these circumstances lay him under to active exertions in 
the service of uumkind. 

In this maimer let every young person, as soon as lie 
arrives at 3 ^ears of discretion, make his entrance into the 
world — w'ith deliberate meditations on the scene wdiich 
lies before liim ; with serious reflections on the importance 
of lunnan life j w ith rational principles of morals and re- 
ligion ; with a prude^nt and wx‘il-digested plan of iit'e ; and 
with determined resolution to adhere to that path w'hich 
his reason and judgment have led him to clioose, as the 
path of safety and happiness. He will then pursue his 
journey through life in a steady course of manly virtue, 
unseduced by the allurements which may’ assault him on 
tlie right Inind and on the left. 

In the midst of the applause of tlie w ise and good 
among his fellow-creatures, surrounded with the fruits of’ 
his early virtues, and triumphing in the consciousness of 
having iinule a wise and happ^' choice, he will go on his 
way rejoicing, and will experience the path of the just to 
be “ ^ the shining light which shincth more and more 
tfe perfect day.” Enfiei.d. 
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On the Potvcr of raising ih^ Hand to the Head, 

The wisdom of the Oeator in the construction of ani- 
mal bodies is seen, not so niucli in the s(?parate as in the 
collective action of the bones, nuiscles, and their vessels; 
in their mutual subserviency and dependence ; in their 
contributing together to one eflect and (»ne use. 

It 'has been said, that a man cannot lilt his luind to his 
h(‘ad, without finding reason enough to convince him of 
the existence of a (iod. And it is well said; for he lias 
only to reflect, fiiiniliar as this action is, and simple as it 
seems to be, how many tilings arc ri‘(}uisite for the per- 
forming of it ; first, along, hard, f-trong cylinder, in order 
to give to the arm its firmness and tension ; but which, 
being rigid, and in its substance indexible, can only turn 
upon joints. 

Secondly, therefore, joints for this purpose, one at the 
shoulder to raise the arm, another at the elbow to bend 
it; these joints continually fed with a soil mucilage, to 
make the parts slip easily upon one another, and lield 
together by strong braces to keep th^n in their position ; 
then, thirdly, strings and wires, that is, muscles and ten- 
dons artificially inserted for the purpose of drawing the 
bones in the directions in which the joints allovr them to 
move. 

Hitherto we understand the mechanism pretty well ; 
yet we have hitlierto only a macliine ^tanding still ; a dead 
organization ; an aiijiaratus, put the system into a 

state of activity, to set it at work, a further jirovision is 
necessary; viz. a commnnieation with the bruin by means 
of nerves. We know tlie exisieiiee of this communicatitui, 
because we can see the communicating threads, ami can 
trace tliem to the brain ; its necessity we also know, be- 
cause if the tliread be cut, if the cuinmunication be inter- 
cepted, the muscle becomes paralytic; but beyond this 
we know little, tlie organization being too minute and 
subtle for our inspection. 

To wdiat has been enumerated, as officiating in the single 
act of a man’s raising his hand to his head, must be added 
likewise, all that is necessary, and all that contributes to 
the growth, nourishment, ami sustentation of the iimlx 
the repair of its waste, the })reservati()n of its health, and 
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AH these sliare in tlie result ; join in the eficct : and 
how all these or an}' of them come together witiiout a 
designing, disposing intelligence, it is uttcrl}^ inipos.^ihle 
to conceive. Pa ley. 
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. The Folly (yf Auger^ 

The maxim of Periander of Corinth, one of the seven 
sages of Greece, left as a memorial of his knowledge and 
benevolence, was, Be. master of thy anger. He considered 
anger as the great disturber of hiiinan life, the chief enemy 
both of public happiness and private tranquillity, and 
thought that he could not lay on posterity a stronger obli- 
gation to reverence his memory, than by leaving them a 
salutary caution against this outrageous passion. 

There is in the world a certain class of mortals, known, 
jind contentedly known, by the appellation of passionate 
men., who imagine themselves entitled by this distinction 
to he provoked on every slight occasion, and to vent their 
rage in vehement and herce vociferations, in furious me- 
naces, and licentious reproaches. 

Men of this kind not always treated with the severity 
which their neglect of the case of all about tlicm mi^lit 
justly provoke; they have obtained a kind of prescription 
for their folly, and are considered by their companions as 
under a predominant influence that leaves tlieru not masters 
of their conduct or language, as acting without conscious- 
ness, and rushing into mischief with a mist before their 
eyes ; they are therefore pitied rather than censured, and 
tlieir sallies are passed over as the involuntary blows of a 
man agitated by the spasms of a convulsion. 

It is surely not to be observed without indignation, that 
men may be found of minds mean enough to be satisfied 
with this treatment; wretches who are proud to obtain 
the privilege of madmen, and can, without siiame and 
without regret, consider themselves as receiving liourly 
pardons from their companions, and giving them <‘outiiuuil 
opportunities of exercising their patience and boajsting 
their clemency. 

Pride is undoubtedly the origin of anger ; but pride, 
like every other passion, if it once break loose from reason, 
counteracts its own purposes. A passionate man, upon 
thfe, review of his day, will liave very few gratifications to 
offer, to his pride, wlien he has considered how his out- 
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rages were borne, 'ind in what they are likely to end at 
iast. 

These sudden bursts of rage generally break out upon 
small occasions; for life, unhappy as it is, cannot supply 
great evils as frequently as the man of lire thinks it lit to 
he enraged ; therefore the first reflection upon his violence 
must show him that he is mean enough to be driven from 
his post by every petty incident, that he is the mere slave 
of casualty, and that his reason and virtue are in the power 
of the wind. 

One motive tliere is of these loud extravagancies, which 
a man is careful to conceal from others, and docs not 
always discover to himsell’. He that finds his knowledge 
narrow, and his arguments weak, is sometimes in hoi)e of 
gaining that attention by his clamours which he cannot 
otherwise obtain, and is plciised wuth remembering, that 
at least he made himself Iieard, that he had the power to 
interrupt those whom he could not confute, and suspend 
the decision which he could not guide. 

lUit it does not a])pear that a man can by uproar and 
tumult alter any one's opinion of his understanding, or 
gain influence, except over those whom fortune or nature 
has made his dependants. He may fright his children or 
harass his servants, but the rest of the world will look on 
and laugh ; and he will at length perceive tliathc lives only 
to raise contempt and hatred, and that he has given up 
the felicity of being loved, .wiliiout gaining the honour of 
being reverenced. 

^\hen u man has once suffered his mind to be tlius 
vitiated, he becomes one of the most hateful and unhappy 
of beings. He can give no security to himself Uiat he 
shall not at the next interview alienate, by some sudden 
transport, his dearest friend; or break out, upon some 
slight contradiction, into such terms of rudeness as can 
never be perfectly forgotten. Whoever converses with 
him lives with the suspicion and solicitude of a man who 
Mlays with a tame tiger, always under a necessity of 
watching the moment in which the capricious savage shall 
OviJui to growl. 

It i.s re lilted by Prior, of tlic duke of Dorset, that his 
servants used to’put themselves in his w^ay when he was 
an^ry; because he w^as sure to recompense them for any 
indignities which he made tliem suffer. This is the round 
of a passionate man’s life; he contracts debts when he is 
furious, which Ids virtue, if be has any, obliges him lo 
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at ihe return of reason. He spends liis lime in 
outra;';e iiiul acknowledgment; in injury and reparation. 

‘Nothing is more miserable or despicable than the old 
age of a passionate man ; his rage sinks by decay of* 
strength into habitual peevishness ; the world falls off from 
around him, and he is left to prey upon his own heart in 
solitude and contempt. JoiinS>on. 


MARCH THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

(f Comets, 

biiSinKs the primary and secondary planets, there are 
other bodies which revolve round the Sun, and consi- 
(jucnlly make a part of the solar system. These arc called 
comets, and appear occasionally in every part of the 
heavens. Descending from the far distant parts of the 
system with great rapidity, they surprise ns with the sin- 
gular appearance of a train, or tail, whicli accompanies 
them; become visible to us in the lower ]iarts of their or- 
bits; and, after a short stay, go ofi’ again to vuiit distances, 
and disa])pear. Though some of tlie ancients Iiad more 
just notions of them, yet the opinion laiving ]>revciiled, 
that they w'erc only meteors generated iti Ldr, like to 
those we see in it evei^V niglit, aiul in a i.w moment, 
vanishing, no care vras taken t4) ol)si‘rve or record thcii 
jdienomena accurately till of late, lienee this part ot 
astronomy is still imperfect. 

The general doctrine is, that they are solid compact bo- 
dies, like Ollier plai:c1s, and reguiated by tlie same laws 
of gravity, or transferred motion, so as to describe equal 
arer^ in jn-oportional times by radii drawm to the common 
centre. Tiiey move about the Sun in very eccentric 
ellipses, and are of much greater density tlian tlie Earth; 
for some of them are heated in every period to such a 
degree as w ould vitrify or dissipate an}^ substance known 
to us. Sir Isaac Newton computed the heat of the comet 
that appeared in tlie year 1680, when nearest the Sun, 
to be tiOOO times liotter tlian red-hot iron, and that, being 
thus heated, it must retain its heat till it comes round 
again, altliougb its period should be more tlian 20,000 
years ; and it is computed to be only .575. 

I’lie miinbcr of comets is much ^cater than that of the 
I lancts w hich move in the vicinity of the Sun. Erom 
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rc])oi ty of liifttoriaiis. as well as from the observations of 
late years, it lias been ascertained that more than 4 j 0 were 
seen previous to the year 1771; and when the attention 
of astronomers was called to this object, by the expect- 
ation of the return of the comet of 1759, no fewer than 
stn en were observed in the course of seven years. 

From this circumstance, and the probability that all 
tile comets recorded in ancient authors were of consider- 
able apparent magnitude, while the smaller were over- 
looked, it is reasonable to conclude, that the number 
of comets considerably exceeds any estimation that might 
he inadt‘ fi*om the observations we now possess. But 
t!ie miinber of those wliose orbits are settled with sul- 
ticient accuracy to ascertYiin their identity, when they 
may a])jiear again, is no more than fifty-nine, reckoning 
as iate as 1771. 

'fhe orbits of most of these are inclined to the plane 
of tlie eclijitic i;i large angles, and the greater number 
of tliciu ai>ijroachcd nearer to i.lhe Sun than to the 
I'kirlli. 'flieir motions in the heavens a|e not all in the 
ortlcr of the signs, or direct like thos^of the planets; 
'Dili the* number wliose motion is retrogradjj is nearly equal 
to that of’ those wliose motion is direct. All Avhicli 
have been observed, however, fiave moved througli the 
ethereal regions and the orbits of the planets, without 
suffering the least sensible re^,iltance in their motions; 
whicli SLitliciently proves that the planets do not move in 
solid orbs. 

Of all the coiiicts, the periods of three only are known 
with any degree (if certainty, being found to return at 
intervals of 75, aoil Itif), and 575 years ; and of these, 
that which appec.ri'd in l^iSO is the most remarkable. This 
comet, at its greatest distance, is about 1 r,200 millions 
of miles from the Sun, while its least distance from the 
centre of tlie Sun is about 490,000 miles ; being less than 
one-third jiart of the Sun’s scmidiaineter from liis surface. 
In that part of its orbit which is nearest the Sun, it flies 
with the amazing velocity of 880,000 miles in an hour; 
and the Sun, as" seen from it, appears 100 degrees in 
lircadth, consequcntl}' 40,000 times as large as he appears 
to us. * Editor. 
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Henr^ VIII. 

It is ilifficult to give a just summary of* this })iincc’s 
qualities. He was so diff*erent from himself in diffcreni 
parts of liis reign, that, as is well remarked by lord Her- 
bert, his history h his best character and description. 
The absolute uncontrolled authority which he maintained 
at home, and the regard he obtained among foreign na- 
tions, are circumstances wdiich entitle him in some de- 
gree to the appellation of a great prince; while his 
tyranny and barbarity exclude him from the character of 
a good one. 

He possessed, indeed, great vigour of mind, wliich 
qualified him for exercising dominion overmen; courage, 
intrepidity, vigilance, inflexibility; and though these 
qualities lay not always under the guidance of a regular 
and solid judgment, they were accompanied with good 
parts, and an extensive capacity ; and every one dreaded 
a contest with a |Tfian, who was never known to yield or 
to forgive; and 'who, in every controversy, was deter- 
mined to ruin himself or his antagonist. 

A catalogue of his vices would comprehend many of 
the worst qualities incident to human nature; — violence, 
cruelty, profusion, rapacity, injustice, obstinacy, arro- 
gance, bigotry, presumption, caprice. But neither was 
he subject to all these vices in the most extreme degree, 
nor was he at intervals altogether devoid of virtues. He 
was sincere, open, gallant, liberal, and capable at least 
of a temporary friendship and attachment. In this respect 
he was unfortunate, that the incidents of his times served 
to display his^, faults in their full light ; the treatment he 
metwdth from the court of Rome provoked him to violence; 
the danger of a revolt from his superstitious subjects 
seemed to require the most extreme severity. But it must 
at tlie same time be acknowledged, that his situation tended 
to throw an additional lustre on what was great and mag- 
nanimous in his character. 

The emulation between the emperor and the French 
k iiig rendered his alliance, notwithstanding Ins impolitic 
conduct, of great importance in Europe. The extensive 
powers of his prerogative, and the submission, not to say 
slavish disposition, of liis parliament, iiilide it more easy 
fur him to assume and maintain tlitt entire dominion, by 
which his reign is so much distinguished in the English 
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It may scf^m a little extraordinary, that notwithstanding 
his cruelty, his extortion, his violence, liis arbitrary ad- 
ministration, this prince not only acquired the regard of 
his subjects, but never was the object of their hatred ; he 
seems even, in some degree, to have j)ossessed to the last 
their love and aftection. 

His exterior qualities were advantageous, and fit to cap- 
tivate the multitude : his magnificence and personal bravery 
rendered him illustrious in vulgar eyes; and it may be said 
with truth, that the English in that age were so thoroughly 
subdued, that, like eastern slaves, they were inclined to 
admire even those acts of' violence and tyranny which were 
exercised over themselves and at their ov/n expense. 

Henry Vlll. died on tlie 2Hth of January, 1547, in tlie 
57th year of his age, and tlic 37th of Ids reign. 
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Character of a Miser. 

When the light of benevolence is entirely })ut out, man 
is reduced to tliat state of existence, which is disavowed 
oy nature, and abhorred of God I Let one suppose him, I 
say, but once radically divested of all generous feelings, 
and entirely involved in himsell’; it will be impossible tt> 
say what deeds of shame and horror he will not readily 
commit, in the balance of his perverted judgment, honour, 
gratitude, friendship), religion, yea, even natural affection, 
will all he outweighed by interest. The maxim of tiie 
lioman .satirist will be his rule of life, “money at any rate." 

If the plain and b 9 aten paths of the world, diligence 
and frugality, will conduct him to that end, it is well: but 
if not, rather than fall of liis object, I will be hold to say, 
he will plunge, witliout scruple or remorse, into the most 
serpentine labyrinths of fraud and iniquity. Whilst his 
ichemes are unaccomplished, fretfulness and discontent 
will lower on his brow ; w lieii favourable, and even most 
prosperous, his uiislaked and unsatisfied soul still thirsts 
for more. As he is insensible to the calamities of his fel- 
low-creatures, so the greatest torment he can oxj>crience 
is an ap])lication to his charity and compassion. Should 
lie stumble, like the Levite, on some spectacle of woe, he 
will, like tlie Levite, hasten to the otlier side of the way, 
resist the finest movements of nature, and cling to the demon 
of inhumanity, as the guardian angel of Iiis happiness. 

Suppose him, however, under the accidental necessity 
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of listening to the petition of misery ; he will endeavour to 
beat down the evidence of the case by the meanest sliil’ts 
and evasions ; or will cry aloud, as the brutal and insensible^ 
Nabal did to the hungry soldiers of David, “Why should 
I be such a fool, as to give my flesh which I have prepared 
for my shearers, to men that I know not from whence they 
be ?” But, admitting that a remnant of shame, for exam- 
ple, in the face of a congregation like this, may goad hini 
tor once to an act of beneficence, so mean and inconsider- 
able, so unworthy of the great concern, would it probably 
be, that the idol of his soul would appear more distinctly 
in the very relief he administers, than in the barbarous 
insensibility which habitually withholds it. Merciful and 
eternal God ! what a passion ! And how much ought th#' 
power and fascination of that object to be dreaded, which 
can turn the human heart into such a pathless and irre- 
claimable desert. Irreclaimable, 1 say ; for men inflamed 
with any other passion, even voluptuousness, the most 
impure and inveterate, are sometimes enlightened and re- 
formed by the ministry of religion, or the sober and deli- 
berate judgment of manhood and experience. 

But who will say that such a wretch as I have described, 
in the extremity of selfishness, was ever corrected by an) 
ordinary resource or expedient ? Who will say that lie is at 
any time vulnerable by reproach, or, I had almost added, 
even convertible by grace? No; througli every stage and 
revolution of life he remains invariably the same : or il' 
any difterence, it is only tins, that as he advances into the 
shade of a long evening, he clings closer and closer to the 
object of his idolatry; and while every other passion lies 
dead and blasted in his heart, his desire for more pelf in- 
creases with renewed eagerness, and he holds by a sinking 
world with an agonising grasp, till he drops into the cartli 
with the increased curses wretchedness on his head, 
without the tribute of a tear from child or parent, or any 
inscription on his memory; but that he lived to counteract 
the distributive justice of Providence, and died without 
hope or title to a blessed immortality, “ Seek not your 
own, but every man another's wealLlu” Klrwan. 


MARCH THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

The Parts of Speech 

the artificial division of Jangu^e into parts of speech 
ileccssary in order to reduce iU construction within 
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general rules, and as this act of* aijslrr.ction is, without 
some familiar illustration, be^mnd the eapeu-ity of cliildren, 
It is important to ascertain the means by vvIiJeh very young 
children may comprehend what is abi- "ni: t!y and philoso- 
phically meant by tlie parts of speech. 

Every child who has a brother younger than himself, 
may be made to remember the time w lien his little brother 
began first to articulate sounds. 

It may be called to his recollection that the first sounds 
or words uttered by his brother, were tiiose which ex- 
pressed pleasure or pain; as oh I ch! hi I ail which words, 
grammarians have agreed to call intium l^CTl()^’S. So that 
liis brother and all other children lirsi began to speak 
Interjections^ or (!ries expressive of pleasure and pain ; or 
sudden joy, or fear. 

Tlie next words, or sounds, wdiich his brother would 
speak, were jmpa^ mawnm^ horsey do^y ally brother y sister y 
niirsCy or the names of such persons and things as he saw 
the ol’tenost, or was most plea.'-ed with ; all which words 
grammarians call nouns. For some time, therefore, his 
brotJicr spoke nothing but Interjections or cries, and Nouns 
or names of things. 

But the iniant would soon begin to use other words ; as, 
runy fJi/y ealy drinfcy walk, laugh, cry, which all express mo- 
tion or action, and are by grammarians called verbs. This 
part of speech, denominated the verb, expresses every kind 
of action and every mode of existence, and is the thhd 
general class of words which an infant would use. By 
means of the Noun, or name of a thing, and of the Verb, 
he would he able to say almost every thing ; as, 

Nouii. ViTb. I Noun. Verb, Noun. Vi’rb. 

fre burns, I mamma comes, papa runs. 

But the infant M ill soon have occasion to c.N:press the 
sense which different nouns convey to his mind ; as, hot 
fire, hind mamma, good papa, sweet sugar ; which words 
hot, kindy good, sweet, are a new class, or part of speech, 
called Adjectives, or by some grammarians Adnonns, as 
belonging to or qualifying the noun or thing spoken of. 

The next effort of the child to express himself to others, 
will be to qualify the verb or action ; and to say, man 
runs fast, mamma comes soon, stroke jmss siftly ; wliich 
words fast, soon, and softly, and all such, are tlie kind of 
words culled by grammarians .<4<^verbs. 

'fhe child will soon have occasion to describe the position 
of nouns, in regard to each other ; as, to papa, /rcu« mamma, 
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behind^ belong to the sixth class, or kind of words called 
by griiiiiniarians /VenosiTioxs. 

To avoid the too frequent repetition of nouns in speakings 
the child will soon say, instead of brother hurts Alfred^ he 
hurts me, which word he is used for the noun brother, and 
me is used for the noun Alfred: the words her and me, 
as well as /, ihon, you, she, they, it, and all such, are 
M'ords used instead of nouns, and are therefore called 
/VoXOUNS. 

The child will now be able to express himself on all 
subjects, and the two parts of speech not yet described, 
are refinements, and not common to language in a rude 
state. 

It frequently becomes necessary to determine, whether 
we speak of a j)articular man, or of man in gent'ral ; anil 
therefore w’e say, a man adled, or the man called, nhich 
first implies some man or any man, indtjiniicly, and the 
last a particular man. The little words a and the, are 
called in the science of grammar, articles. 

In a formal speech or discourse, it becomes necessary 
to join sentences together, and introduce words which 
indicate their connection with each other, all which are de- 
nominated coNMUNCTioNs. The word and is a conjunction 
of very frequent use, ?/’is another, ihd, and yet, are others. 
The acquirement and" judicious use of this part of speech 
is the last thing attained in the study of language- 

It may thus he nuide to appear, to a class of children, 
that the division of language into parts of speech is per- 
fectly natural, and they may bo made to feel the force 
and necessity of the several divisions, by means of such u 
pleasant narrative, better than, by any force of abstrac- 
tion, they could reduce language as it is viewed in the 
mass, back again to its elements. 

IIossut’^ First French Grammar 


MARCH THE TWENTY- FIFTH. 

On the Being of a God* (A Sunday liOsson.) 

IIetire; — The world shut out;-— Thy thoughts cal 
home ; — 

l.iiagination’s airy wing repress; 

Lock u]) thy senses ; Let no passions stir ; 

Wake all to Reason — let her reign alone; 

Tb^n, in thy soul’s deep silence, and the depth 
!paf,iSatut*e‘s silence, midnight, thus inquire; 
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WTiat am I? and from whence ? — I iiotliing know, 

But that I am; and, since I am, conclude 
Something eternal : Had there e’er been nought, 

Nought still had been : Eternal there must be. — 

But what eternal? — Wliy not human race ? 

And Adam’s ancestors without an end ? — 

That’s hard to be conceiv’d ; since ev’ry link 
Of that long-chain’d succession is so trail ; 

Can every part depend, and not the wiiole ? 

Yet grant it true ; new difficulties rise ; 

Tm still quite out at sea : nor see the shore. 

Whence Earth; and these bright orbs? — Eternal too? — 
Grant matter was eternal : still these orbs 
Would want some other Father — much design 
Is seen in all their motions, all their makes : 

Design implies intelligence, and art : 

That can’t be from themselves — or man ; that art, 

Man can scarce comprehend, could man bestow ? 

And nothing greater yet allowed than man. — 

Wlio motion, foreign to the smallest grain, 

Shot through vast masses of enormous weight ? 

Who bid brute matter s restive lumj) assume 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly? 

Has matter iiinatc motion? Then each atom, 

Asserting its indisputable right 

'J\) danee, would form a universe of dust. 

Has matter none? Then wdience these glorious forms, 

And boundless flights, from shapeless and repos'd ? 

Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought, 

Judgment, and genius? Is it deeply learn'd 
In mathematics ? Has it fram’d such laws, 

^\^lich but to guess, a Newton made immortal. 

If art, to form ; and counsel, to conduct ; 

And that with greater far than liuman skill, 

Beside not in eiich block ; — aiioniiKAn reigns. 

And, if a Guo there be, that Ctod how great ’ Youxe 


MARCH THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

On Truth and Sinceritt/, 

Truth and reality have all the advantages of appear- 
ance, and many more. If the show of any ihing be good, 
I am sure sincerity is better : for why does any man dis- 
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he thinks it good to have such a quality as he pretends 
to? for to counterfeit and dissemble is to i)ut on the ap- 
pearance of some real excellency. Now the best way for 
a man to seem to be any thing, is really to be what he 
would seem to be. 

It is hard to personate and act a part long ; foi where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will alw'ays be endea^ 
vouring to return, and will peep out and betray herself 
one time or other. Therefore, if any man think it con- 
venient to seem good, let him be so indeed, and then his 
goodness will appear to every body's satisfaction ; so that, 
upon all accounts, sincerity is true w'isdoin. 

Particularly iis to the aftairs of this w'orld, integrity has 
many advantagcjs over all the fine and artificial ways of 
dissimulation and deceit ; it is much the plainer and easier, 
much the safer and more secure way of dealing ; it has 
less of trouble and difficulty, of entanglement and per- 
plexity, ot danger and hazard in it ; it is the shortest and 
nearest w^ay to our end, carrying us tliither in a straight 
line, and will hold out and last longest. 

Tlie arts of deceit and cunning continually grow weaker 
and less effectual to them that use them ; while integrity 
gains strength by use ; and the more and longer any man 
practises it, the greater service it does him, by confirming 
his reputation, and encouraging others to rcj)()se tlie 
greatest truth and confidence in him; which is an un- 
speakable advantage in the business and affairs of life. 

Truth is alw^ays consistent with itself, and needs nothing 
to help it out : it is always near at hand, sits upon our lips, 
and is ready to drop out before we are aware : a lie is 
troublesome, and sets a man’s invention upon the rack ; and 
one trick needs a great many more to make it good. It 
is like building upon a false foundation, which continually 
stands in need of props to shore it up, and proves at last 
more chargeable, than to have raised a substantial building 
at first upon a true and solid foundation. Sincerity is firm 
and substantial : there is nothing hollow or unsound in it ; 
and, because it is plain and open, it fears no discovery. 
Of this the crafty man is always in danger, and when 
he tliinks he walks in the dark, all his pretences are so 
transparent, that he that runs may read them : he is the 
last man tliat finds himself to be found out ; and while he 
takes it for granted that he makes fools of others, he ren- 
ders himself ridiculous. 

^ '\du.t.o all this, sincerity is the most compendious wis- 
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dom, and an excellent instrument tor the speedy dispatch 
of business ; by creating confidence in those we have to 
deal with, it saves the labour of many inquiries, and brings 
things to an issue in few words ; it is like travelling in a 
plain beaten road, which commonly brings a man sooner 
to his journey's end than by-ways, in which men often 
Jose themselves. In a word, whatever convenience njay 
be thought to be in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon 
over ; but their inconvenience is perpetual, because they 
bring a man under an everlasting jealousy and suspicion, 
so tliat he is not believed M'hen he speaks truth, or trusted 
perhaps when he means honestly. When a man has once 
forfeited the reputation of his integrity, he is set fast, and 
nothing w'ill then serve his turn, neither truth nor false- 
hood. Addison, 


MARCH THE TWENTY-SEVENTH, 

The Choice of' Hercules 

When Hercules was in that part of his youth in which 
it was natural for him to consider what course of life he 
ought to pursue, he one day retired into a desert, wliere 
the silence and solitude of the place very much favoured 
bis meditations. 

As he w'us musing on his present condition, and very 
much [lerplexed in himself on the slate of liJe which he 
should choose, he saw two women of a larger stature than 
ordinary approaching toward him. 

One of them had a very noble air, and graceful deport- 
ment ; her beauty was natural and easy, her person clean 
and unspotted, her eyes cast toword the ground with an 
agreeable reserve, her motion, and behaviour full of 
nmdesly, and her raiment as white as snow. 

llic other had a great deal of health and floridness in 
her countenance, w'hich she had helped with an artificial 
white and red ; and she endeavoured to appear more grace- 
ful than ordinary in her mien, by a mixture of affection 
in all her gestures. She had a wonderful confidence and 
assurance in her looks, and all the variety of colours in 
her dress, that she thouglit were the most proper to shov/ 
her complexion to advantage. She cast her eyes upon 
herself, then turned them on those tliat were present, to 
see how they liked her, and often looked on the figure 
she made in her own shadow. Upon her nearer approach 
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forw^arcl witli a regular composed carriage, and, running 
up to him, accosted him after the following manner : 

My dear Hercules, 1 find you are very much divided 
in your thoughts upon the way of life that you ought to 
choose: be my friend, and follow me; I will lead you 
into the possession of pleasure, ami out of the reach ot 
pain, and remove you from all the noise and disquietude 
of business. The affairs of either war or peace shall have 
no power to disturb you. Your whole emplo 3 mient shall 
be to make your life easy, and to entertain every sense 
with its j)roper gratifications. Sumptuous tables, beds ol’ 
roses, clouds of perfumes, concerts of music, crowds of 
beauties, are alk.in readiiH'Ss to receive 3 ’ou. Come along 
with me into this region of delights, this world of pleasure, 
and bid farewell for ever tx) care, to pain, to business. 

Hercules bearing tlie lady talk after this manner, de- 
sired to know her name : to w^hich she answered, My 
friends, and those who are well acquainted witli me, call me 
Happiness: but my enemies, and those who would injure 
my reputation, have given me the name of Pleasure. 

lly this time the other lady was come up, and addressed 
herself to the young hero in a very different manner : — 
Hercules, said she, I offer myself to you, because I know 
you are descended from the gods, and give proofs of that 
descent, by your love to virtue, and application to the 
studies proper for your age. This makes me hope that 
you will gain, both for yourself and me, an immortal re- 
putation. But before 1 invite you into my society and 
friendship, I will be open and sincere with you: and 
must lay this down as an established trutJi, that there is 
nothing truly valuable which can be purchased without 
pains and labour. The gods have set a price upon every 
real and noble pleasure. If you would gain the favour 
of the Deity, you must be at the pains of worshipping 
liim ; if the friendship of good men, you must study to 
oblige them ; if you would be honoured by your country, 
you must take care to serve it ; in short, if you would be 
eminent in war or peace, you must become master of all 
Uie qualifications ftiat can make you so. These are the 
only terms and conditions upon which I can promise hap- 
piness. 

The Goddess of Pleasure here broke in upon her dis- 
course : You see, said she, Hercules, by her own confes- 
sion, the way to her pleasures is long and difficult ; 
whereas that which I propose is short and easy. 
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Alas ! said the other lady, whose visage glowed with 
a mixture of scorn and pity, What arc the pleasures you 
oropose? To eat before you. are liungry, drink before 
vou are athirst, sleep beibrc you are tired; to gratify ap- 
petites before they arc raised, and raise such appetites as 
4iature never plantecL You never heard the most delicious 
music, which is the praise of yourself; or saw the most 
beautiful object, which is the work of your own hands. 
Your votaries pass away their j^outh in a dream of mis- 
Uikcn pleasures; while they are hoarding up anguish, 
torment, and remorse, for old age. 

As for me, I am the friend of the gods, and of good 
men; an agreeable companion of the artisan; a house- 
hold-guardian to the fathers of families; a patron and 
[>rotector of servants; an associate in all true and gene- 
rous friendships. The banquets of my votaries are never 
costly but id ways delicious; for none eat or drink at 
tliem who arc not invited by hunger and thirst. The/r 
slumbers are sound, and their wakings cJieerful. My 
young men have the pleasure of hearing tliemselvcs 
praised by those w’ho arc in years ; and tlmse who are in 
years, of being honoured liy those who are young. In a 
word, my Ibl lowers are favoured by the gods, beloved by 
their ac(|uaintance, esteemed by their country, and, after 
the close of their labours, honoured by posterity. 

We know' by tlie life of tliis memorable hero, to which 
of tliese two ladies he gave up his lieart; and, I believe, 
every one wlio reads this will do him the justice to ap- 
prove of his choice. Tatler. 


MARCH THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Cff the Elephant, 

The stupendous size, strength, and sagacity of the 
elephant, liave in all ages rendered tliis animal the ad- 
miration of mankind. Though possessed of power supe- 
rior to every other (juadrujicd, it is guiltless of unpro- 
voked violence, and wanders about the woods of Asia 
and Africa in a state of majestic mildness. Large troops 
assemble together, and live in a kind of society, feeding 
only on vegetables. 

The cU'phant is generally of a deep ash-coloured browa, 
or nearly blackish ; but in some parts of India it is said 



largest of all terrestial animals, arriving at the height oi 
twelve feet, though the more general height seems to be 
from nine to ten feet. They are commonly found in the 
midst of shady woods, being as {iversc to extreme heat as 
to cold ; they delight in cool spots, near rivers, and fre- 
quently bathe themselves in the water, and even roll in 
the nmd. They also swim with great ease. 

The trunk of the elephant may justly be considered as 
one of the miracles of Nature; being at once the organ ol’ 
respiratioJi and the instrument by which the animal sup- 
jilies itself w ith food : conveying whatever it eats inh) the 
mouth by its' assistance. By this instrument ijiso it drinks ; 
first sucking up the water by the trunk, and then pouring 
it into the mouth. This wonderful organ is composed of 
a vast II umber of flexible rings; and consists of a double 
tul)c, with a somewhat flattened circular tip, finished 
with a projecting point, or fleshy moveable hook, of 
extreme sc'iisibility, and with w'hich it can pick up the 
smallest object at pleasure. 

The Iruiik, being flexible in all directions, ])erforin.s the 
office of a hand and arm. On its under surface it is some- 
what flattened, and is circularly formed on the upper. At 
the end jf the trunk are situated the nostrils. In a state 
of nature they use the tusks for tearing up trees, and the 
trunk for breaking the branches. 

They are possessed of a greater degree of intelligence 
tlian most ether quadrupeds; and when in a state of do- 
mestication, they may be taught to f>erf()rin many oper 
ations rccpiiring not only strength but skill. It appears 
from the most authentic information, that they arc higlily 
attached to those who have them under their care ; that 
tliey are grateful for attention shown them, and mind- 
ful of any injury received; w^hich they generally find 
some means of retaliating. The celebrated story of the 
tailor of Delhi is a remarkable example of the elephant’s 
sagacity. In that city an elephant passing along the 
streets, put his trunk into a tailor’s shop, where several 
peo])le were at work ; one of them pricked the end of 
tlie trunk with his needle; the elephant passed on; but, 
in the first dirty puddle, filled his trunk with the water, 
and, returning, sijuirted every drop among the peo])l« 
who had offended him, and spoiled the clothes they were 
at work upon. 

Great care is taken by the grandees of India in the 
management and decoration of their elephants; which, 
after their daily feeding, bathing, piling, and rubbing, are 
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often painted about the head and ears with various co- 
lours, and their tusks are surrounded with rings of gold 
or silver : and when employed in processions, &c. they 
are clothed in the most sumptuous tra])pings. 

Mavok’a Natural Historif, 


MARCH THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

Edward VL 

Howard VI. is celebrated by historians for the beauty 
of his person, the sweetness of his disposition, and the ex> 
tent of his knowledge. By the time he had attained his 
sixteenth year, he understood the (ireek, Latin, French, 
Italian, and Spanish languages ; he was versed in the 
sciences of logic, music, and natural pliilosophy, and 
master of all theological disputes; insomuch that the 
famous Cardan, on his return from Scotland, visiting the 
English court, was astonished at the progress he had made 
in learning ; and afterward extolled him in his works as a 
prodigy of nature. 

Notwithstanding these encomiums, he seems to have 
had an ingredient of bigotry in his disposition that would 
have rendered him very troublesome to those of tender 
consciences w'ho might have happened to differ with him 
in religious principles; nor can w'e reconcile, cither to his 
boasted humanity or penetration, his consenting to the 
death of his uncle, w'lio had served him faithfully ; unless 
we suppose he wanted resolution to withstand the impor- 
tunities of his ministers, and was deficient in that vigour 
of mind, which often exists independent of learning and 
culture. Smollett. 


Queen Mary, 

Mary possessed few qualities either estimable or ami- 
able, and lier person w^as as little engaging as her beha- 
viour and address. Obstinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, 
malignity, revenge, tyranny ; every circumstance of her 
character took a tincture from her bad temper and narrow 
understanding. 

And amid that complication of vices, which entered 
into her composition, we shall scarcely find any virtue 
but sincerity ; a quality which she seems to have main- 
rained throughout her whole life : except in the begin- 
ning of lier reign, when tlie necessity of her affairs obliged 
licr to make some promises to the Protestants, which 
0.6 
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certainly never intended to perform. But in these cases 
a weak bigoted woman, under the government of priests, 
easily duds casuistry sufficient to justify to herself tlie vio- 
lation of an engagement. 

She appears also, as well as her father, to have l>een 
susceptible of some attachment of friendship ; and that 
without caprice and inconstancy, wliicli were so remark- 
able in the conduct of that monarch. To whi(!h we may 
add, that in many circumstances of her lile she gave indi- 
cations of resolution and vigour of mind; a quality wliicli 
seems to have been inherent in her family. 

Mary died November the 17th, A. D. 1558, in the 
43d year of her age, and 6th of her reign. Humi:. 


MARCH THE THIRTIETH. 

Account of the admirable Crichton. 

Virtue, sayS Virgil, is better accepted when it conies 
in a pleasing form. The person of Crichton w as erni- 
nenlljr beautiful ; but his beauty was consistent with such 
activit}’ and strength, that in fencing he w^ould Sjiring at 
one bound upon his antagonist ; and he used the sw'ord in 
either hand with such force and dexterity, tliat scarce anv 
one had courage to engage him. 

Having studied at St. Andrews, in Scotland, he went 
to Paris in his twenty-first year, and affixed on the gate of 
the college of Navarre a kind of challenge to the learned 
•of that university, to dispute with them on a certain day ; 
offering to his opponents the choice of ten languages, and 
of all the faculties and sciences. On the day appointed, 
three thousand auditors assembled, when four doctors of 
the church and fifty ministers appeared against him ; and 
onewf his antagonists confesses that the doctors were de- 
feated ; that he gave proofs of knowledge beyond the 
reach of man ; and that a hundred years passed without 
food or sleep would not be sufficient for the attainment 
of his learning. After a disputation of nine hours, he 
was presented by the president and professors with a 
diamond and a purse of gold, and dismissed with repeated 
acclamations. 

From Paris he w^ent to Rome, where he made the same 
'Kallenge, and had, in the presence of the pope and car- 
|ds, the same success. He then visited Padua, where 
^^^rngaged in another public disputation, beginning his 
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perfomiL* nee with an extempore poem in praise of the city 
and the assembly present, and concludinjr with an oration 
(Hjiially unpremeditated in commendation of* ignorance. 

These accpiisitions of learning, however stupendous, 
were not gained the omission of any accomplishment 
in which it becomes a gentleman to excel. He practised, 
in great perfection, the arts of drawing and painting ; he 
w'tis an eminent jierformer in both vocal and instrumental 
music ; he danced with uncommon gracefulness ; and on 
the day after his disputation at Paris, exhibited his skill in 
horgfemanship before the court of France, where, at a 
public match of tilting, he bore away the ring upon his 
lance fifteen times together. He excelled likewise in 
domestic gamers of less dignity and reputation ; and in the 
interval ln‘tween his challenge and disputation at Paris, 
he spent so much of his tinu* at cards, dice, and tennis, 
that a lampoon was fixed upon the gate of* the SorboniR', 
directing those who would see this monster of erudition, 
to look l‘or him at the tavern. 

So extensive was his accjuaintaucc with life and man* 
ners, that in an Italian comedy composed by liirnself, and 
exhibited he^'ore the court of Mantua, he is said to have 
porsonMtod fifteen different characters. His memory was 
so retentive, that, hearing an oration of an hour, he would 
repeat it exactly, and in the recital follow the speaker 
through all tlic variety of tone and gesticulation. 

Nor was his skill in arms loss than in learning, or his 
courage inferior to his skill. There was a prize-fighter 
at Mantua, who had defeated the most celebrated masters 
in many ]>arts of Europe; and in Mantua had killed thrtx* 
who had appeared against liim. Crichton, looking on his 
sanguinary success with indignation, offered to stake 
fifteen hundred jiistolcs, and mount the stage against 
him. The duke of Mantua with some reluctance con- 
sented; and on the day fixed the combatants appeared. 
The prize-fighter advanced with great violence and fierce- 
ness, while Crichton contented himself calmly to ward 
his passes, and suffered him to waste liis vigour by his 
mvn fury. Crichton then pressed upon him with such 
force and agility, that he thrust jiini thrice through the 
body, and saw’ him expire. He then divided the prize 
be had won among the w'idows whose husbands had been 
killed. 

The duke of Mantua liaving received such proofs of his 
various merit, made him tutor to his son Vincentio di Gon- 
zag£ 
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tion* But his honour was of short duration ; for, as he 
was one night, in the time of carniviil, rambling about the 
streets with his guitar in his hand, he was attacked by six 
men masked, and opposed them with such vigour and ad- 
dress, that he dispersed them and disarmed their leader, 
who, throwing off his mask, discovered himself to be the 
prince his pupil. Crichton, falling on his knees, presented 
ills own sword to the prince, w^ho seized it, and instigated, 
as some say, by jealousy, according to others, only by 
drunken fury, thrust him through tlie heart. 

The court of Mantua testified their esteem for the me- 
mory of Crichton by a public mourning, and the palaces 
of Italy w'ere adorned with pictures, representing him on 
horseback wdth a lancc in one hand, and a book in the 
other. Hawkswoktu. 


MARCH THE TIIIRTY-IIRST. 

Importance of a good Character, 

A REGARD to case, to interest, and to success, in the 
usual pursuits of wealth and ambition, may induce many 
to pursue an honest and honourable conduct wlio would 
not have been influenced by purer motives; but who, 
after they have once perceived the intrinsic excellence and 
beauty of such a conduct, will probably persevere in it 
for its own sake, and upon higlicr considerations. 

To those who are to make their own way either to 
w'ealth or honours, a good character is usually no less 
necessary than address and abilities. Though luimau 
nature is degenerate, and corrupts itself still more by its 
own inventions, yet it usually retains to the last an esteem 
for excellence. But even if w'e are ai-rived at such an 
extreme degree of depravity as to have lost our native 
reverence for virtue, yet a regard to our own interest and 
safety, which we seldom lose, will lead us to apply for aid 
in all important transactions, to men whose integrity is 
11 n impeached. 

When we choose an assistant or associate in a profession, 
a partner, or a servant, our first inquiry is concerning his 
character. Wlien we have occasion for a counsellor or 
attorney, a physician or apothecary, whatever we may be 
ourselves, we always choose to trust our property and 
persons to men of the best character. Wien we fix on 
the tradesmen wdio are to supply us with necessaries, we 
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arc not determined by the outward sign of the lamb, or 
the wolf, or the fox, nor by a sho[> fitted up in the most 
elegant taste, but by the fairest reputation. Look into a 
daily iiewspapc'r, and you will see, iVorn the highest to tlie 
lowest rank, how important the characters of the employed 
appear to the employers. After tlic advertisement has 
enumerated th(» qualities required in the person wanted, 
there constantly follows, that none need apply who cannot 
liring an undeniable character. Offer yourself as a can- 
didate for a seat in parliament, be promoted to honour and 
emolument, or in any respect attract the attention oi‘ man- 
kind upon yourself, and if you are vulnerable in your cha- 
racter, you will be deeply wounded. This is a general 
testimony in favour of honesty, which no writings and no 
jiractices can possibly refute. 

Y^oung men, therefore, whose moral characters are yet 
unfixed, and who, consequently, may render them just 
such as they wish, ought to pay great attention to the 
first steps which they take on entrance into life. They 
are usually careless and inattentive to this object. They 
pursue their own plans w'ith ardour, and neglect the opi- 
nions which others entertain of them. By some thought- 
less action or (?xprcssion, they suffer a mark to be im- 
pressed upon them, Avhich scarcely any subsequent merit 
can entirely erase. Every man >vill find some persons, 
who, though they are not professed enemies, yet view him 
with an envious or a jealous eye, and who will gladly rcr 
vive and aggravate anj tale which malice has invented, or 
to which truth has given tlie slightest foundation. 

In this turbulent and confused scene, where our words 
and actions are often misunderstood, and oflener misre- 
presented, it is indeed difficult even for iunoecnee and 
integrity to avoid reproach, abuse, contempt, and hatred. 
These not only hurt our interest, and impede our ad- 
vancement in life, but sorely afflict the feelings of a ten- 
der and delicate mind. It is, then, the part of wisdom 
first to do every thing in our power to preserve an irre- 
})roaehable character, tmd then to lot our happiness de- 
pend chiefly on the approbation of our own consciences, 
and on the advancement of our interest in a w orld where 
liars shall not be believed, and where slanderers sliall re- 
ceive no countenance. 
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APRIL THE FIRST. 

Natural Phejiomena of April. 

April weathor lias become a proverbial expression for 
a mixture of the bright and gloomy. The pleasantness of 
its sunshiny (hw, with the delightful view of bursting 
blossoms and newly-o))encd flowers, is unequalled; but 
they are frequently overcast with clouds, and chilled by 
rcHigli wintry blasts. 

April generally begins with raw unpleasant weather 
tlie influence of the eijuinoctial storms still in .some degree 
prevailing: but its vicissitudes of warm gleams of sunshine 
and gentle showers have the most powerful effects in 
hastening that universal springing of the vegetable tribes, 
whence the season of spring deri\es its a])pellation. 

Early in the month, that welcome guest and luu-binger 
of summer, the swallow, returns. The chimney or house 
swallow, known by its long forked tail and red breast, is 
first seen ; and as this bird lives on insects, its appearance 
is a certain proof that some of that minute tribe of animals 
are come abroad from their winter retreats. 

Birds are now busied in j)airing, and building their nests, 
and the groves resound with all tlieir various melody 
The nightingale, tJiat most enchanting of songsters, is 
heard soon after tlie arrival of the swallow. lie sings by 
day as well as by night, but in the day-time his voice is 
drowned among the multitude of performers ; in tlie even- 
ing it is heard alone: whence arises the common opinion, 
that the niglitingalo sings only by night. 

Another of the most striking events of this month is tlie 
renew’al of the note of the cuckoo, which is generally 
heard about the middle of April. This circumstance has 
commanded attention in all countries ; and several rustic 
sayings, and tlic names of several plants which flower at 
this time, are derived from it. 

Tlie arrival of tlie cuckoo is regularly preceded some 
days by that of the wryneck, a small bird, singular in its 
attitudes and plumage, and which has a peculiar note or 
cry, easily distinguished by those who have once heard it. 
Other birds, which are seen among us only in the warmer 
months, as tlic redstart, whitethroat, and yellow wagtail, 
appear in April. 

A considerable number of plants flower this month, and, 
with tlie blossoms of fruit-bearing trees and shrubs, form 
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a very agreeuDlc sjicctacle, as well on account of their 
beauty, as of the promise tliey give of tiitvirc benelils. 

A IK IN. 


Al'HlL THE SECOND 

On the Character of St, John, (A Sunday Lesson.) 

That wliidi principally attracts our notice in the writ- 
ings of St. John, and in his conduct, is a simplicity and 
singleness of heart, a 1‘orvent piety, an uid)Ounded bene- 
volence, an unaffected modesty, humility, meekness, and 
gentlenchs oi' disposition. These are evident the great 
characteristic virtues that took the lead in his soul, and 
break forth in every page of his (iospel and his Epistles. 

St. John's affection for his departed master and friend 
did not terminate with his life. It was continued after 
his cruciiixion, to his memory, his character, and his re- 
ligion. After a long life spent in teaching and suffering 
for Christianity, St. John concluded it with a work of 
infinite utility, tlic rovisal of the three Gospels already 
written by other disciples of Jesus Christ, and the addition 
of his owii, to supply what they had omitted. 

With this view principally he gives us several of our 
Saviour’s discourses with his disciples, which are no where 
else to he met with ; and it is very observable that these, 
as well as the many other occurrences of his life, which he 
introduces as supplemental to the former evangelists, are 
sucli as set his beloved master in tbe most amiable point 
of view. Of this kind are our Saviour’s discourse u ith 
the woman of Samaria; the cure of the infirm man at the 
pool of Eethesda; the description of the good shepherd 
and his sheep; the affecting history of Lazarus; the con- 
descending and expressive act of washing his disciples’ 
feet; his inimitably tender and consolatory discourse to 
them just before his suffering; his most admirable prayer 
on the same occasion, and his pathetic recommendation 
of his people to St. Peter after his resurrection, Tliese 
passages are to be found only in St. John’s Gospel, and 
whoever reails them with attention, will discover in them 
plain indications of a heaven -directed hand. 

Our Saviour has assured us, that he will consider every 
real Christian as united to him by closer tics than even 
those of friendship. This assurance is given us in one of 
those noble strains of cloipiencp, wliich arc so common in 
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the sacred writings. Our Lord, being told that his mo- 
ther and his bretliren stood without, desiring to speak with 
him, stretched fbrtli his hands toward his disciples, and 
said, “ Beliold my mother and my brethren ! For wdioso- 
ever shall do the will of my Father, who is in heaven, the 
same is my brother, my sister, and my mother.” 

PORTEUS. 


APRIL THE THIRD. 

On the Art of Public Speaking. 

Much declamation has been emjiloyed to convince the 
world of a very plain truth, that to be able to speak well 
is an ornamental and useful accomplishment. Every one 
will acknowledge it to be of some consequence, that what 
a man has hourly occasion to do, should be done well. 
Every jirivate company, and almost every public assem- 
biy? affords opportunities of remarking the diHerence 
between a just and graceful, and a faulty and unnatural 
elocution ; and there are few' persons who do not daily 
experience the advantages of speaking well, and the in- 
conveniences of speaking ill. Tlie great difficulty is, not 
to prove that it is a desirable thing to be able to l ead and 
S[)eak w'ith propriety, but to point out a |)ractical)lc and easy 
method, by wdiich this accomplishment may be ae(|iiircd. 

Follow Nature, is certainly the fundamental law of* 
oratory; without a regard to which all other rules Avill 
only produce affected declamation, not just elocution. 
And some accurate observers, judging perhaps from a few 
specimens of modern eloquence, have concluded, that this 
is the only law which ought to be prescribed ; that all 
artificial rules are useless; and that good sense, and a 
cultivated taste, are the only requisites to form a good 
public speaker. 

But it is true in the art of speaking, as well as in the 
art of living, that general precepts are of little use till tliey 
are unfolded, and applied to particular cases, "i o disco- 
ver and correct those tones, and habits of speaking, which 
are gross deviations from nature, and as far as they )>revail 
must destroy all propriety and grace of utterance ; and to 
acquire a habit of reading or speaking, upon every occa- 
sion, in a manner suited to the nature of the subject, ami 
the kind of discourse or writing to be delivered, whether 
it be narrative, didactic, argumentative, oratorical, collo- 
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qiiial, descriptive, or pathetic ; must be the result of much 
attention and labour. And there can be no reason to 
doubt, that, in passing tlirou,u[h that couise of exercise, 
which is necessary to attain this end, riuidi assistance may 
be derived from instruction. What are rules or lessons for 
accpuring this or any other art, but the observations of 
others, collected into a narrow compass, and digested in a 
natural order, for the direction of i!»e unexperienced and 
unpractised learner? And what is there in the art of speak- 
ing which should render it incapable of receiving aid from 
precepts ? 

A good articulation consists in giving a clear, full, and 
deliberate utterance to the several simple and complex 
sounds. The nature of these sounds, therefore, ought to 
be well understood ; and mneh pains should be taken to 
discover and correct those faults in articulation, which, 
though often ascribed to some defect in the organs of 
speech, are generally the consequence of inattention or 
bad example. 

Some })er.sons find it difficult to articulate the letter /; 
others, the simple sounds expressed by r, M, sk. But 
the instance of defective articulation which is most com- 
mon, and therefore requires particular notice, is the 
omission of the aspirate //. This is an omission which 
materially affects the energy of pronunciation ; the ex- 
pression of emotion and passions often depending, in a 
great measure, upon the vehemence wilh which the 
aspirate is uttered. The h is sometimes, ])erversely 
enough, omitted where it ought to be sounded, and 
sounded where it ought be omilled. — These and other 
similar faults may be corrected, by daily reading sen- 
tences so contrived, as frequently to repeat the sounds 
which are incorrectly uttered; and especially, by remark- 
ing them whenever they occur in conversation. 

Other defects in articulation regard the complex sounds, 
and consist in a confused and cluttering pronunciation of 
words. The most effectual inctiiods of conquering this 
habit are, to read aloud passages chosen for the purpose ; 
such, for instance, as abound with long and unusual w ords, 
or in which many short syllables come together ; and to 
read, at certain stated times, much slower than the sense 
and just speaking wmuld require. 

Almost all j)crsous who have not studied the art of 
speaking, have a habit of uttering their words so rapidly, 
that this latter exercise ought generally to be made use of 



for a considerable time at first: for, where tlicre is a iini- 
^/ormly rapid utterance, it is absolutely iiu])Ossible tliat 
there should be strong emphasis, natural tones, or any 
just elocution, * Bi.aik. 


APRIL THE FOURTH. 

Queen Elizabeth. 

There arc few great personages in history, who have 
been more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the 
adulation of friends, than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there 
is scarce any, whose reputation has been more ccirtainly 
determined by the unanimous consent of posterity. The 
unusual length of her administration, and the strong 
features of her character, were able to overcome all pre- 
judices; and obliging her detractors to abate much of 
tJicir invectives, and her admirers somewhat of their 
panegyrics, have at last, in spite ol‘ political factions, and 
what is more, of religious animosities, produced a uni- 
form judgment with regard to her conduct. 

Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her pene- 
tration, and vigilance, are allow'cd to merit the Ingliest 
praise, and appear not to have been sur[>assed by any 
person whoever filled a throne. A conduct less vigorous, 
less imperious, more sincere, more indulgent to her people, 
w'ould have been requisite to form a perfect charac-ter. 
By the force of her mind she controlled all her more 
active and stronger qualities, and prevented tliem from 
running into excess. Her heroism W'as exempt from all 
temerity, her frugality from avarice, her friendship from 
partiality, her active spirit from turbulence and a vain 
ambition. She guarded not herself wdth equal care or 
equal su'ccess from less infirmities : the rivalship of 
beauty, the desire of admiration, the jealousy of love, 
and the sallies of anger. 

Her singular talents fbr government were founded 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed 
with a great command of herself, she obtained an un- 
controlled ascendant over her people; and while she 
aaerited all their esteem by her real virtues, slie also 
iirga^d their affection by her pretended ones. 

Few sovereigns of England succeeded to the throne in 
more difficult circumstances; and none ever conducted 
the government wdth suqh uniform success and fciicit3\ 
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Though unacquainted with the practice of toleration, the 
true secret for managing religious factions, slie preserved 
her people, by In.r superior prudence, from those confu- 
sions in whicli theological controversy had involved all 
the neighhouriug nations : and though her enemies were 
the most powerful princes in Europe, the most active, the 
Jiiost enttTprising, the least scnij)Lilous, she was able by 
her vigour to make deep impressions on their states; her 
own greatness meanwhile remaining untouched and un- 
im})aired. 

The wise ministers and bravo warriors, who flourislmd 
under lier reigri, share the j>raise of lier success ; but in- 
stead of lessening the applause due to her, they make 
great addition to it. 'fiiey owed all of tliem their ad- 
vancement to her choice ; they were supported by her 
constancy ; and with all their abilities the)' were never 
able to actpiire ai\y undue ascendant over her. In her 
family, in J)er court, in the kingdom, site remained equally 
mistress. The force of the tender passions was great over 
her, but the force of her mind was still superior: and tlie 
<a)mbat which her victory visibly cost her, serves only to 
display the firmness of Iier resolution, and the loftiness of 
lier ambitious sentiments. 

"Jlic fame of this princess, though it has surmounted 
the jwejudiees both of faction and bigotry, yet lies still 
exposed to another jwejndice, which is more durable, l>e- 
cause more natural ; and which, according to the different 
views in which we survey her, iscaj)al)le either of exalting 
beyond measure, or diminishing the lustre of her charac- 
ter. This prejudice is founded on the consideration of 
her sex. When we contemplate her as a woman, we arc 
apt to be struck with the higliest admiration of her great 
qualities and extensive sagacity : but we are apt aho to 
require some more softness of disposition, some- greater 
lenity of temper, some of those amiable weaknesses by 
which her sex is distinguished, 

Elizabeth died March the 24th, 1G03, aged 70, having 
reigned 14 years, 4 months, and 8 days, Hume. 


APRIL THE FIFTH, 

On the Government of the Temper. 
Peevishness, though not so violent and fatal in its 
immediate effects, is still more unamiable thmi passion, 
and, if possible, more destructive of happiness, inasmuch as 
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it opcriitcs more continually. Though the fretful imin, 
injures us less, he disgusts us more than the passionate 
one, — because he betrays a low and little mind, intent 
on trifles, and ^engrossed by a paltry self-love ; which 
know's not how* to bear the very apprehension of any in- 
convenience. 

It is self-love, then, which we must combat, when we 
find ourselves assaulted by this infirmity ; and, by volun- 
tarily endurii\g^ inconveniences we shall habituate i>ur- 
selves to hear *thein with ease and good humour, when 
occasioned by others. Perhaps this is the best kind of 
religious niortificatioiii as the chief end of denying our- 
selves any innocent indulgences must be to accjuire a 
habit of command over our passions and inclinations, par- 
ticularly such as are likely to lead us into evil. And 
though the aged and infirm are most liable to this evil 
(and they alone are to be pitied for it), — yet we some- 
times see the young, the healthy, and those who enjoy 
most outward blessings, inexcusably guilty of it. 

The smallest disappointment in pleasure, or difficulty in 
the most trifling emjiloyincnt, will put w’ilful young people 
out of temper ; and ttieir very amusements frequently be- 
come sources of vexation and peevishness. How often have 
I seen a girl, preparing for a ball, or for some other public 
appearance, — unable to satisty her own vanity, — fret over 
every ornament she put on, quarrel with her maid, with 
her clothes, her hair; and, growing still more unlovely as 
she grew more cross, be ready to fight w ith her looking- 
glass for not making her as handsome as slie wished to be! 
She did not coi^sider, that the traces of this ill-humour on 
her countenance wmuld be a gi’eater disadvantage to her 
appearance, than any defect in her dress, — or even than the 
plainest features, enlivened by joy and good-liumour 

There is a degree of resignation necessary even to the 
enjoyment of pleasure ; we must be ready and willing to 
give up some part of what vm could wish for, before we 
can enjoy that which is indulged to us, 1 have no doubt, 
that she, who frets all the while she is dressing for an assem- 
bly, will suffer still greater uneasiness when she is there. 
The same craving, restless vanity, will there endure a thou- 
sand mortifications, which, in the midst of seeming pleasure, 
will secretly corrode her heart; while the meek and humble 
generally find more gratification than they expected, and 
liomc, pleased and enlivened from every scene of 
.^IHiiiusement, though they could liave .staid away from it 
with perfect case and coutentmem. CiiAPOXt. 
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APKIL THE SIXTH. 

The Unman Tree, or Indiath Fig. 

The banian-tree, or Indian fig, is a native of several 
parts of the East Indies. It has a wooden stem, branch- 
ing to cl great height and vast extent, witli heart-shaped 
entire leaves ending in acute points. This tree is beauti- 
fully described by Milton: — 

'Fhcre soon they chose 

The fig-tree: not that kind for fruit reno\vn’d; 

Hut such as, at this day to Indians known 
In Malabar or Decan, spreads her arms, 

Hrancliing so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bonding twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother-tree, a pillar’d shade 
High over-arch’d, and echoing walks belween. 

There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat. 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade. 

Paradise Lost, book ix. 1. 1 100. 

Indeed, the banian-tree is the most beautiful of Nature's 
productions in that genial climate, where she sports with 
so niucli profusion and variety. Some of these trees arc 
of amazing size and great extent, as they are continually 
increasing, and, contrary to most other things in animal 
and vegetable life, seem to be exempt from decay. 

Every branch from the main body throws out its own 
roots ; at first in small tender fibres, several yards from 
the ground : these continually grow tliicker until they 
reach the surface ; and there striking in, they increase to 
large trunks, and become parent trees, shooting out new 
brandies from the fop : these in time suspend their roots, 
which swelling into trunks, jwoducc other branches ; thus 
continuing in a state of progression as long as the earth, 
the first parent of them all, contributes her sustenance. 

The Hindoos are peculiarly fond of the banian-tree. 
'Hicy look upon it as an emblem of the Deity ; from iu 
long duration its out-stretching arms, and over-shadowing 
beneficence. They almost pay it divine honours. Near 
these trees the most esteemed pagodas are generally erect- 
ed: under tlieir shade the Hrdunins spend their lives in 
religious solitude : and the natives of all casts and tribes 
arc fond of recreating in the cool recesses, beautiful walks, 
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and lonely vistas, of this umbrageous canopy, impervious 
to the hottest beams of a tropical sun. 

A remarkably large tree of tliis kind is distinguislied by 
the name of Ciibbeer Kurr, which was given it in honour 
<5f a famous saint. It was once much larger than at pre- 
sent; .yet what remains is about 1^000 feet in circumference, 
measured round the principal stems; the overhanging 
brandies, not yet struck down, cover a much larger space. 
The chief trunks of this single tree (w hich in size greatly 
eKceed our English elms and oaks) amount to SoO ; the 
smaller stems forming into strong sujiporters, are more 
tlian 3000 ; and every one of* these is casting out new 
branches, and hanging roots in time to form trunks, and 
becorh^lflT& parents of a future progejiy. 

Cubbeer llurr is famed throughout Mindostan for its 
great extent and beauty : the Indian armies generally 
encamp around it; and at stated seasons, solemn nind(M» 
festivals are held there, to wliich thousands of votaries re- 
pair. It is said that T(X)0 persons find ample room to repose 
under its shade. The English gentlemen, on their hunting 
and shooting partii‘s, used to form extensive cncam})mcnts, 
and spend wrecks together under this delightful pavilion; 
which is generally filled wnth green wood-jiigeons, doves, 
iieacocks, and a variety of feathered songsters : crowmled 
with families of monkeys performing their antic tricks ; 
and shaded by hats of a'large size, many of tliem measur- 
ing upwards of six feet from the extremity of one wing 
^o the other. 

Tills tree not only affords shelter, but sustenanee to all 
Its inhabitants; being covered amidst its bright foliage 
with small figs of a rich scarlet, on wliich they all regale 
with as much delight as the lords of the creation on their 
more various and costly fare. 


APRIL THE SEVENTH. 

Of the earliest ages tf the World, 

The great event of the creation of the w orld, before 
vhich there was neitJier matter nor form of any thing, is 
placed, according to the best chronologers, in tlie year 
before Christ 4(X)4‘. The sacred records fully deteniiine 
th^ question, tliat the world was not eternal, and also 
jC«.*rtain the time of its creation w'ith great jirecision. 

It appears in general, from the first chapters in Genesis, 
that ttie world, before the Flood, was extremely popu- 
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1 )us ; that immkind had made considerable improvement 
in the arts, and were become extremely vicious botH hi 
their sentiments and manners. Their wickedness gave 
occasion to a memorable catastrophe, by which the whole 
human race, except Noali and his tamily, were swept from 
the face of the earth. 

The Deluge took place in the 1656tli year of the world, 
and produced a very considerable change in the soil and 
atmosplicre of this globe, rendering them less friendly to 
tlie frame and texture of the human body. Hence the 
abridgment of the life of man, and that fm-inidable train 
of diseases which has ever since made such havoc in 
tlie world, — The memory of the three sons of Noah, 
tJie first founders of nations, was long preserved among 
their several descendants. Japhet continued famous 
among the western nations, under tlie celebrated name of 
lapctus; the Hebrews paid an equal veneration to Shem, 
who was the founder of their race; and among the 
Egyptians, Ham was long revered as a divinity, under 
the name of Jupiter Ammon. 

It appears that hunting was the principal occupation 
some centuries after the Deluge. The w'orld teemed 
with wild beasts ; and the great heroism of those times 
consisted in destroying them. Hence Nimrod obtained 
immortal renown ; and, by the admiration which his 
courage and dexterity universally excited, was enabled 
to fbund at Babylon the first monarchy whose origin is 
particularly mentioned in history. 

Not long after, the foundation of Ninevah was laid by 
Assur ; and in Egypt, the four governments of Thebes, 
Theri, Memphis, and Tanis, began to assume some ap- 
pearance of form and regularity. I'liat these events 
should have happened so soon after the Deluge, wliatever 
surprise it may have occasioned to the learned some cen- 
turies ago, need not in the smallest degree excite the won- 
der of the present age. We have seen from many in- 
titances the powerful effects of the principle of populatioii. 
and how sj)eedily mankind increase when that lies under 
no restraint. 

The kingdoms of Mexico and Peru were incomparably 
more extensive than tljose of Babylon, Ninevah, and 
Egypt, during that early age ; and yet these kingdoms 
are not supposed to have existed four centuries before the 
discovery of America by Columbus. As mankind con- 
tinued to multiply on the earth, and to separate from 
each other, the tradition concerning the true God was ob- 



lite’'ated or obscured. This occtosioned the calliiig o{‘ 
Abraliani to be tlie father of a chosen people. From this 
period the history of ancient nations begins to dawn. 

Burnet 


APRIL THE EIGHTH. 

The Morning Hymn of Eve. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

'ftiEsE are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair; thyself how wondrous then! 
Unspeakable, who sitt’st above tliese heavens. 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and powV diviiie. 

Speak ye who best cun tell, 5*0 sons of light, 

Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing; yc in heavhi. 

On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crowifst the smiling niorn 
With tliy bright circlet, ])raisc him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou Sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 
In tliy eternal course, both wheii tliou climb’st, 

And when high noon hast gain'd, and when thou falfst 

Moon, that now meet’st the orient Sun, now fly'st 
With the fix’d stars, fix’d in their orb that flies ; 

And ye five other wand’ring fires that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise, who oat of darkness call’d up light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of Nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things, let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Yc mists and exhalations, that now” rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the Sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
la honour to the world's great Author rise I 
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On the Sea. 

Whctlier to deck with clouds tli* uncolour’d sky, 

Or wet the tliirsty earth with falling show’rs, 

Rising or fulling, still advance liis praise. 

His praise, ye winds, tliat from four quarters blow 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tunc bis praise. 

Join voices, all ye living souls; ye birds, 

Tliat singing up to heaven's gate ascend. 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 

Y(‘ that in waters glide, an<l ye that walk 
Tile eartli, and state!)' tread, or Jowly creep; 

Witness if I be silent, morn or ev’n. 

To liilJ or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 
blade vocal to my song, and taught his praise. 

Hail, universal Lord! be bonnteons still 
To give only good ; and if the night 
Has gatliei'd aught of evil, or conccard, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark Milton’. 


APRIL TIIF. NINTH. 

On the Sea. 

The ocean rolling its surges from clime to clime, is the 
most august object under tlie whole heaven. It is a spec- 
tacle of’ magnificence and terror, which fills the mind, and 
amazes the imagination. 

Lot us examine a single drop of water, only so much as 
will adhere to the jioint of a needle. In this speck an emi- 
nent philosopher computes no less than thirteen thousand 
globules. And if so many exist in so small a space, how 
many must there be in the unmciisured extent of the ocean! 

It is remarkable, that .sand is a more effectual barrier 
against the sea than rock ; accordingly the sea is conti- 
nually gaining upon a rocky shore, and losing upon a 
sandy shore, iinlei^ where it sets in with an eddy. Tlius 
it has been gaining from age to age upon the isle of Port- 
land, and the Land’s-end in Cornwall; undermining, 
throwing down, and swallowing up one huge rock after 
another. Meantime the sandy shores, both on our southern 
and w'estern coasts, gain continually upon the sea. 

Beneath the boundary of rocks frequently lies a smooth 
level sand, almost as firm £is a wcll-conipactcd causeway ; 

H 2 
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On the Sea, 


insdmuch that the tread of a horse scarcely impresses it, 
and the waters never penetrate it. Without this wise 
contrivance, the searching waves would insinuate into 
the heart of the earth ; and the earth itself would in 
some places be hollow as a lioney-comb, in others bibulous 
as a sponge. 

Nor are the regions of tlie ocean without their proper 
inhabitants, clothed in exact conformity to the clime ; not 
in swelling wool or buoyant feathers, but with as much 
compactness and as little superfluity as possible. They 
are clad, or rather sheathed, in scales which adhere close, 
and are laid in a kind of natural oil ; than which nothing 
can be more light, and at the same time nothing more 
solid. It hinders the fluid from penetrating their flesh ; 
it prevents the cold from chilling their blood; and en- 
ables tliem to make their way through the waters with 
the utmost facility. And they liave each an air-bladder, 
a curious instrument, by expanding or compressing 
whicli they rise to what height or sink to what depth they 
please. 

It is impossible to enumerate the variety of the scaly 
herds. Among them are animals of monstrous shapes and 
amazing qualities. The upper jaw of the sword-fish is 
lengthened into a strong and sharp sword, with which, 
tliough he is not above sixteen feet long, he scruples not 
to engage Uie whale himself. The sun-fish is one round 
mass of flesh ; only it has two fins, which act the part of 
oars. The polypus, with its numerous feet and claws, 
seems fitted only to crawl ; yet an excrescence rising on 
the back enables it to steer a steady course through the 
waves. The shell of the nautilus forms a kind of boat, 
and he unfurls a membrane to the wind for a sail. lie 
extends also two arms, witli which, as with oars, lie rows 
nimself along. When he is disposed to dive, he strikes 
sail, and at once sinks to the bottom. When the weather 
is calm, he mounts again, apd performs his voyage with- 
out either chart or compass. 

Some, lodged in their shells, seem to have no liigher 
employ than to imbibe nutriment, and are almost rooted 
to the rocks on which they lie; while others- shoot along 
the yielding flood, and range Uie spacious regions of tho 
deep. How various is their figure ! Tlie shells of sonivi 
seem to be the rude productions of chance rather than oi 
skill and design ; yet even in these we find the nicest dis- 
positions. Uncouth as they appear, they arc exactly 
suited to the exigencies of their respective tenants. The 
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structure of others is all symmetry and elegance, and no 
enamel can be compared to their polish. 

The mackarel, herring, and various other kinds, throng 
our creeks and bays ; wliile those of enorn)ous size and 
appearance, which would fright the valuable fish from our 
coasts, are kept in the abysses of the ocean ; as wild beasts, 
compelled by the same over-ruling Power, hide themselves 
in the recesses of the forest. Monthly Magazine. 


aphil the tenth. 

On the Neglect of early Improvement, 

There is not a greater inlet to misery and vices of all 
kinds, than the not knowing how to pass oiir vacant hours. 
For w’hat remains to be done, when the first part of the 
Jives of those who are not brought up to any manual 
employment, has slipped away without an acquired relish 
for reading, or Uiste for other rational satisfactions?-— 
That they should pursue their pleasures? — But, religion 
apart, common prudence will warn them to tie up tlie 
wiieel as they begin to go down the hill of life. 

Shall they then apply themselves to their studies ? Alas ! 
the seed-time is already past : the enterprising and spirited 
ardour of youth being over, without having been applied 
to those valuable purposes for which it was given, all am- 
bition of excelling upon generous and laudable schemes 
quite stagnates. If they liavc not some poor expedient to 
deceive the time, or, to speak more properly, to deceive 
tliemselves, the length of a day will seem tedious to those 
who perhaps have the unreasonableness to complain of 
the shortness of life in general. 

When the former part of our life has been nothing but 
vanity, the latter end of it can be nothing but vexation. 
In short, we must be miserable without some emplo3nnent 
to fix, or some amusement to dissipate, our thoughts : and 
as we can neither command amusement in all places, nor 
relish it at all times, there is an absolute necessity for em- 
ployment. We may pursue this or that new pleasure; 
we may be fond for a while of a new acquisition ; but 
when the graces of novelty are worn off, and tlie brisk- 
ness of our first desire is over, the transition is very 
quick and sudden, from an eager fondness to a cool in- 
difference. Hence there is a restless agitation in our 
minds, still craving something new, still unsatisfied with 
H 3 
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it when possessed; till melancholy increases, as we 
advance in years, like shadows lengthening tow'ard the 
close of day. 

Hence it is, that men of his stamp arc continually com- 
plaining that the times are altered for the w'orse ; because 
the sprightliness of youth represented every thing in the 
most engaging light. When men arc in high good-humour 
with themselves, they arc apt to be so with all around 
them; the face of Nature brightens up, and the sun shines 
with a more agreeable lustre : but when old age has cut 
them oft’ from tlie enjoyment of false pleasures, and habi- 
tual vice has given them a distaste for the only true and 
lasting delights ; when a retrospect of their past lives 
presents nothing to view but one wide tract of uncultivated 
ground; a soul distempered with spleen, remorse, and 
insensibility of each rational satisfaction, darkens and 
discolours every object. The change is not in the times, 
but in tJiem who have been forsaken by tliosc gratifications 
which they would not forsake. 

How much otherwise is it with those who have treasured 
up an inexhaustible fund of knowledge ! When a man has 
been laying out that time in the pursuit of some great 
and important truth, which others waste in a circle of 
gay follies, he is conscious of having acted up to the 
dignity of his nature ; and from that consciousness there 
results that serene complacency which, though not so 
violent, is much preferable to the pleasures of animal 
life. He can travel on from strength to strength ; for, in 
literature, as in war, each new conquest he gains em- 
powers him to push his conquests still further, and to 
enlarge the empire of reason. Thus he is ever in a pro- 
gressive state, still making new acquirements, still ani- 
mated with hopes of future discoveries. Siclu. 


APRIL THE ELEVENTH. 

The Torrid and Frigid Zones. 

How oblique and faintly looks the sun on yonder climates, 
far removed from him ! How tedious are the winters there . 
How deep the horrors of the night, and how^ uncomfort- 
able even the light of day ! The freezing winds employ 
their fiercest breath, yet arc not spent with blowing, 'fhe 
sea, which elsewhere is scarce confined within its limits, 
lies here immured in walls of crystal. The snow covers 
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tlie hills, and almost fills the lowest vallej's. How ^Vide 
and deep it lies, incumbent over the plains, hiding the 
sluggish rivers, the shrubs, and trees, the dens of beasts, 
tuui mansions of distressed and feeble men! — See! where 
they lie confined, hardly secure against the raging cold, 
or the attacks of the wdld beasts, now masters of the 
wasted field, and forced by hunger out of the naked woods. 

Yet not disheartened, (such is the force of human 
breasts,) but thus provided for by art and prudence, the 
kind compensating gifts of Heaven, men and their lierds 
may Wait for it release. 

For at length the sun approaching melts the snow, sets 
lunging men at liberty, and affords them means and time 
to make provision against the next return of cold. It 
breaks the icy fetters of the main; where vast sea monsters 
pierce through floating islands, with arms which can with- 
stand the crystal rock : while others, who of themselves 
seem great as islands, are b}* their bulk alone armed against 
all but man; whose superiority over creatures of such 
stupendous size and force should make him mindful of his 
privilege of reason, and force him humbly to adore the 
great Composer of these wondrous frames, and Autlnu' 
of his ow n superior wisdom. 

But leaving these dull climates, so little favoured by the 
sun, for those happier regions, on which he looks nn>rt* 
kindly, making pt'rpetual summer; how^ great an alteratioji 
do wc find ! his purer light confounds weak-sighted mor- 
tals, pierced by his scorching beams. Scarce can tlicy 
fread the glowing ground. The air they breathe cannot 
enough abate tlic tire, which burns within their panting 
breasts. 'I'heir bodies melt. Overcome and fainting, they 
seek the shade, and w ait the cool refreshments of the night. 
Yet oft the bounteous Creator bestows other refreshments. 
He casts a veil of clouds before them, and raises gentle 
gales; lavourcd by which, the men and beasts pursue their 
labours ; and plants, refreshed by dews and showers, can 
gladly bear the wannest sunbeams. Shaftesbury. 


APRIL THE TWELFTH. 

071 Parental Tcndei'ucss and Filial Gratitude, 

As the duty of children to parents is enjoined in the 
clearest manner and under the strongest sanctions, by the 
law of (jod; so it is also required by, what is indeed tlie 
law of God too, the voice of nature* reason, and humanity. 

12 4 
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You observe Iiow the young of animals appear to be 
committed by nature to the care and protection of tlieir 
parents ; they have continual recourse to them in their 
wants and tears, and conform instantly to every inti- 
mation of such lawful guides and governors. The parents 
accordingly, on the other hand, are in the most wonderful 
manner both disposed to undertake this trust, and enabled 
to execute it. 

These ties, we see, are first formed by the hand of 
Nature : and the child that endeavours to break loose from 
this regujar dependence and subjection, opposes the order 
institute by Providence, and the course of things. He 
can find'^d'exaniple in any other species, to countenance 
liis unnatural wilfulness ; and the voice of every creature 
upon earth cries out against him, and condemns him. 

But reason also in the human species is on the same 
side, and strengthens the ties of nature. Regard to the 
public and our own welfare will prescribe the same con- 
duct, to which we are already prompted by prior motives. 
Nor is this argument above tlie capacity of those it is 
addressed to. Even a child may soon perceive so much, 
that he is not so wise as his parents : that if he follows his 
own fancy in opposition to their judgment, it is very 
likely, both that he will do mischief, and have cause him- 
self to repent it. 

For, together witli the superiority of their understand- 
ing, he will observe also the tenderness of their attection. 
Their advice, he must soon be sensible, is sincere, and 
lionest, and disinterested. His other counsellors (and his 
passions are to be«»reckoned among the numbefr) may be 
in’s enemies ; and generally tliey are at best but their own 
friends. But liis parents, he may be very sure, will be 
faithful to him. Theirs are the counsels of kindness ; and 
their reproofs the effects, and very often the best tokens, 
of it. There can be no difference between him and them, 
but about the means: the thing aimed at on both sides is 
the same; it is his welfare, honour, and happiness. They 
would be glad to gratify even his humour, but they pre- 
fer his lasting good. No consideration but the view of 
his advantage, could prevail with them to offend him. 

This affection which your parents bear towards you, 
and the great good they have done you in consequence of 
it, give them still another title to your consideration and 
r^pect, a right to be regarded by you for their own 

t . And if in some instances you were persuaded, 
pruly too, that their counsels were not the most ad- 
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vantageous, this would not immediately exempt )rou fponi 
all obligations to comply witli them. Gratitude, and some 
tenderness surely on your part, in return for so much on 
theirs, must be allowed to have weight, and come in to 
supply the place of more selfish considerations. Must 
your own satisfaction be the end of all your measures ? or 
rather, cannot you receive satisfaction from the gratifi- 
cation of otlicrs ? Will it afford you no pleasure, to give 
it to your best friends, and greatest benefactors ? You may 
part with something, were it to the mistakes of such 
persons ; and exchange, witli no great loss, your owm de- 
sires for this pleasure of pleasing. Ogdi^. 


APRIL THE THIRTEENTH. 

James !• 

No prince, so little enterprising and so inoffensive, was 
ever so much exposed to the opposite extremes of calumny 
luid flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the factions 
which began in \iis time, being still continued, have caused 
his cliaracter to be as nuich disputed to this day, as is 
commonly that of princes who are our contemporaries. 

Many virtues, how'cver, it must be owmed, he possessed ; 
but not one of them pure, or free from the contagion of 
the neighbouring vices. His generosity bordered on pro- 
fusion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific disposition on 
pusillanimity, his wisdom on cunning, his friendship on 
light fancy and boyish fondness. 

While he imagined that hb was only maintaining his 
awn authority, he may perhaps be suspected in some of 
his actions, and still more of his pretensions, to have 
encroached on the liberties of his people. 

While he endeavoured, by an exact neutrality, to acquire 
the good-will of all his neighbours, he was able to preserve 
fully the esteem and regard of none. His capacity was 
considerable ; but fitter for discourse on general maxims, 
than to conduct any intricate business. 

His intentions were just, but more adapted to the con- 
duct of private life than to the government of kingdoms. 
Awkward in his person, and ungainly in kis manners, he 
was ill qualified to command respect: partial and undis- 
oernin^ in his affections, he was little fitted to acquire 
general love. Of a feeble temper more than of a frail 
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judgment : exposed to our ridicule from his vanity ; but 
exempt from our hatred by his freedom from pride and 
arrogance. And upon the whole, it may be pronounced 
of his character, that all his qualities were sullied with 
weakness, and embellished by humanity. 

Of political courage he was certainly destitute ; and 
thence chic% is derived the strong prejudice which pre- 
vails against his personal bravery : an inference, however, 
which must be owned, from general experience, to be 
extremely fallacious. 

TIiiil .lames was but a middling writer, may be allov/ed : 
that he was a contemptible one. can by no means be 
admitted. Whoever w'iil read his Basilicon Doron, parti- 
cularly the last two books; the True Law' of Free Mo- 
narchies ; his Answ'er to cardinal Perron ; and iiluioat all 
his speeches and messages to parliament ; will confess him 
to have ]mssessed no mean genius. If he wTotc concern- 
ing witches and apparitions, w'ho, in that age, did not 
admit the reality of these fictitious beings ? Frouj the 
grossness of its superstitions, we may infer the ignorance 
of an ago ; but never should pronounce concerning the 
folly of a!i individual, from his admitting popular errors 
consecrated ])y the appearance of religion. 

He expired on the 27th of March, 1625, after a reign 
over England of twenty-two years and some days : and 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age. His reign over Scot- 
land was almost of equal duration with his life. In all 
history it w'ould be difficult to find a reign less illustrious 
yet more unspotted and unblemished, than that of .lames, 
in both kingdoms. Hume. 


Al’KIL THE FOURTEENTH. 

the principal Rivers in England. 

The rivers in England add greatly to its beauty, as well 
as to its opulence. The Thames (which, from the situation 
of the capital on its banks, naturally claims the first place 
mnong the rivers of Fmgland) rises on the confines of 
Gloucestershire, a little south-west of Cirencester; and 
after receiving the many tributary streams of other rivers, 
it passes to Oxford, then by Abingdon, Wallingford, 
Heading, Marlow, and Windsor : thence to Kingston, 
where formerly it met the tida, which, since tlie building 
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of Westmi lister-bridge, is said to flow no higher than 
Uichmund ; whence it flows to London, and after divi- 
ding the counties of Kent and Essex, widens in its pro- 
gress, till it lulls into tlie sea at the Nore, from which it 
is navigable for large ships to London-bridge. 

The Medway, which rises near Tunbridge, falls into 
the Thames at Sheerness, and is navigable for the largest 
.'hips as far as Chatham. 

The Severn, reckoned the second river for importance 
in England, and the first for rapidity, rises at PJimliin- 
mon-Jiill in North Wales; becomes navigable at Welch- 
pool ; runs east to Shrewsbury; then, turning south, 
visits Eridgnorth, Worcester, and Tewkesbury, where it 
receives the Upper Avon : after having passed Gloucester, 
it takes a south-west direction ; is, near its mouth, in- 
creased by the Wye and Ustre ; and discharges itself into 
the Eri.si ol Channel, near King-road, w'hcre lie the great 
ships wliich cannot get up to Bristol. 

The 1 rent rises in the moorlands of Staffordshire, and, 
running south-east by Newcastle-under-Line, divides that 
county into two parts ; then, turning north-east on the 
c<jntiues of Derbyshire, visits Nottingham, running tiio 
Vv'hole length of that county to Lincolnshire, and, being 
joined by the Ouse and several other rivers towards the 
mouth, obtains the name of the Humber, falling into the 
sea south-east of Hull. 

The Ouse falls into tlic Humber after receiving the 
waters of many otlier rivers. Another Ouse rises in 
Bucks, and falls into the sea near Lynn in Norfolk, The 
Tyne runs from west to east, through Northumberland, 
and falls into the German Sea at Tinmoutli, below New- 
cttstie. Tlie Tees runs from west to east, dividing Dur- 
ham from Yorkshire, and falls into the German Sea oelow 
Stockton. 

The Tweed runs from west to east, on the borders of 
Scotland, and falls into the (Jemian Sea at Berwick. I'he 
Eden runs from soutli to nortli through Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, and, passing by Carlisle, falls into 
Solway Firth below that city. The Lower Avon runs 
west through Wiltshire to Bath, and, then, dividing Somer- 
setsliire from (ilouecstershire, runs to Bristol, falling into 
the month of the Severn below that city. 

The Derwent runs from cast to w'est through Cumber- 
land, and, passing by Cockcrmoutli, fulls into the Irish 
Sea a little below. The Kibble runs from east to west 
through Lancasliiro, and, passing by Preston, discharges 
u 6 
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itself into the Irish Sea. The Mersey runs from the 
south-east to the north-west through Cheshire, and then, 
dividing Cheshire from Lancashire, passes by Liverpool, 
and falls into the Irish Sea a little below that town. Tlie 
Dee rises in Wales, and divides Flintshire from Cheshire, 
falling into the Irisli channel below Chester. Capper. 


APRIL THE FIFTEENTH. 

Ow Envy. (A Sunday Lesson.;. 

Envy is almost the only vice which is practicable at all 
times and in every place: the only passion which can 
never lie quiet for w'ant of irritation. Its effects, therefore, 
are every where discoverable, and its attempts always to 
be dreaded. 

It is impossible to mention a name which any advanta- 
geous distinction has made eminent, but some latent ani- 
mosity will burst out. Tlie wealthy trader, however he 
may abstract himself from public affairs, will never want 
tiiose who hint with Shy lock, that ships are but boards ; 
and that no man can properly be termed rich, wliose for- 
tune is at the me.'cy of the winds. The beauty adorned 
only with the unambitious graces of innocence and 
modesty, provokes, wherever she appears, a thousand 
murmurs of detraction and whispers of suspicion. The 
genius, even when he endeavours only to entertain with 
pleasing images of nature, or instruct by uncontested 
^)rinciples of science, yet suffers persecution from innu- 
merable critics ; whose acrimony is excited merely by 
the pain of seeing others pleased, of hearing applauses 
which another enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it so familiar, that it 
escapes our notice ; nor do we often reflect upon its tur- 
pitude or malignity, till w'c happen to feel its influence. 
When he that has given no provocation to malice but by 
attempting to excel in some useful art, finds himself pur- 
sued by multitudes, whom he never saw, w'ith impiacabi- 
fity of person^ resentment ; when he perceives clamour 
and malice let loose upon him as a public enemy, and in- 
cited by every stratagem of defamation; when he hears 
the misfortunes of his family, or the follies of his youth, 
exposed to the world ; and every failure of conduct, or 
defect of nature, aggravated and ridiculed ; he then learns 
to abhor those artifices, *it which he only laughed before, 
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and discovers how much die happiness of life would 
be advanced by die eradication of envy from the human 
heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a stubborn weed of the mind, and 
seldom yields to die culture of philosophy. I’here are, 
however, considerations, which, if carefully implanted 
and diligently pro[)agatcd, might in time overpow’er 
and repress it ; since no one can nurse it for the sake of 
pleasure, as its effects are only shame, anguish, and per- 
turbation. 

It is, above all other vices, inconsistent w ith the cha- 
racter of a social being, because it sacrifices truth and 
kindness to very weak temptations. He diat plunders a 
wealthy neighbour, gains as much as he takes aivay, and 
improves his own condition in the same proportion as he 
impairs another’s : but he that blasts a flourishing repu- 
tation, must be content with a small dividend of additional 
fame ; so small as can afford very little consolation, to 
balance the guilt by which it is obtained. 

I have hitherto avoided mentioning that dangerous 
and empirical morality, which cures one vice by means of 
another. But envy is so base and ^detestable, so vile in its 
original, and so pernicious in its effects, that the predomi- 
nance of almost any other quality is to be desired. Let 
it tlierefore be constantly remembered, that whoever 
envies another, confesses his superiority ; and let those 
be reformed by their pride, who have lost their virtue. 

It is no slight aggravation of the injuries which envy 
incites, that they are committed against those who have 
given no intentional provocation ; and that the sufferer 
is marked out for ruin, not because he has failed in any 
duty, but because he lias dared to do more than was 
required. 

Almost every other crime is practised by tlie help of 
scone quality which might have produced esteem or love, 
if it had been well employed: but envy is a more unmixed 
and genuine evil ; it pursues a hateful end by despicable 
means, and desires not so much its own happiness as an- 
other’s misery. To avoid depravity like this, it is not 
necessary tliat any one should aspire to heroism or sanc- 
tity ; but only that he should resolve not to quit the rank 
which nature assigns, and wish to maintain the dignity of 
a human being. Johnsox 
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APRIL THE SIXTEENTH. 

Sketch ofLondouy the Metropolis of Great Britain, 

London, in the extensive sense of the name, (including 
Westminster, Southwark, and part of Middlesex,) is a city 
of surprising extent, of prodigious wealth, and of the nmst 
extensive trade. This city, when considered with ail its 
advantages, is now what ancient Koine once w^as ; the seat 
of liberty, the encourager of arts, and the' admiration of 
the whole world. 

London is the centre of trade ; it has iin intimate con- 
nection w'ith all the counties in the kingdom ; it is tlie 
grand mart of the nation, to which all parts send their 
commodities, wdience they are again sent back into every 
town in the nation, and to every part of the world. Hence 
innumerable carriages by land and water are constantly 
employed; and hence arises the circulation in the national 
body, which renders every part healthful, vigorous, u:wl 
in a prosperous condition ; a circulation that is ecjuully 
beneficial to the head and the most distant members. 

Its length from east to west is generally allowed to Ixi 
above seven miles from Hyde-park Corner to J-^op'ar; 
iind its breadth in some places three, in others two, and in 
otliers again, not much above half a mile. Hence i!k* 
circumference of the wdiole is almost 18 miles ; or, accord- 
ing to a modern measurement, the extent of continued 
and still increasing buildings is 85 miles, 2 furlongs, and 
59 roods. lJut it is much easier to form an idea of tlni 
large extent of a city so irregularly built, from the number 
of the peo]>le, amounting, by the returns under the late 
Population Act, to 1 ,087, 000 ; and from the number of 
edifices devoted to the service of religion. 

Of these, besides St. Paul’s cathedral, and the collegiate 
church at Westminster, here are 102 parish -churches and 
69 chapels, of the established religion ; 21 French pro- 
testant chapels; 11 chapels belonging to the Germans, 
Dutch, Danes, &c. ; 26 independent meetings ; 84 presby- 
tcrian meetings ; 20 baptist meetings; 19 popish chapels, 
and meeting-houses for the use of foreign ambassadors, 
and people of various sects ; and three Jews* synagogues. 
So tliat there are 805 places devoted to religious worship, 
in the compass of this vast pile of buildings, without 
reckoning the 21 out-parishes usually included in the bills 
of mortality, and a great number of methodist chapels. 
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There arc in and near this city 100 aiuii^-houses ; 
aI)out 20 hosjjitals and infirmaries; 3 collcj^cs ; 10 public 
prisons; l.'> flesh markets; 1 market for live cattle; 2 
otlier markets more particularly for herbs ; and 23 other 
markets lor corn, coals, hay, ; 15 inns of court; 37 
]>ub]ic squares, besides those within single buildings, astlic 
Temple, Arc. ; 3 bridges; 49 halls for companies ; 8 public 
schools, called free-schools ; and 131 charity-schools, 
which provide education for 5034 poor children. 

Tliere are also 207 inns ; 447 taverns ; 551 coffee-houses ; 
5975 ale-houseS ; 12(X) hackney-coaches ; 402 ditto chairs ; 
70(K) streets, lanes, courts, and alleys; and 1 30,(X)0 dwell- 
ing-houses, containing above a million of inliabitants, who 
consume annually 101,000 black cattle; 710,000 sheep ; 
195,0(K> calves; 240, (XX) swine and pigs; ],172,5(X) 
barrels of strong beer ; 3(KX) tuns of foreign wines ; and 
eleven millions of gallons of rum, brandy, and other tlis- 
tilled li(juors ; with 500,000 chaldrons of coals for fuel. 

Picture or London, 1815. 


A1‘R1L THE .SEVENTECSTII. 

Plenaiirc and Pain, 

There were tw'o families, which, from tlie beginning of 
the world, were as opposite to each other as light and 
darkness. The one of them lived in heaven, and the otlier 
in hell. The youngest descendant of the first family was 
Pleasure, who was tfie daughter of Happiness, who was 
the child of Virtue, who was the offspring of the Gods. 
These had their habitation in heaven. The youngest of 
the opposite family was Pain, wlio was the son t)f J^isery, 
who w’as the child of Vice, who w^as the ofispring of tlie 
Furies. The habitation of Uiis race of beings was in 
hell. 

The middle station of nature betw een these two opposite 
extremes was the earth, which was inlmbited by creatures 
of a middle kind, neither so virtuous as the one, nor sk) 
vicious as the other, but partaking of the good and bad 
qualities of these two opposite families. Jupiter, consi- 
dering that this species commonly called man, wtis too 
virtuous to be miserable and too vicious to be bappy, that 
he might make a distinction between the good and the 
bad, ordered the two youngest of the above-mcntionca 
families, l^leasure, who wi.i tin daughter of Happiness, 
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and Pain, who was tlie son of Misery, to meet one another 
upon this part of nature, which lay in the half-way be- 
tween them, having promised to settle it upon them both, 
provided they could agree upon the division of it, so as 
to share mankind between them. 

Pleasure and Pain no sooner met in their new habit- 
ation than they immediately agreed upon this point ; that 
Pleasure should take possession of the virtuous, and Pain 
of the vicious part of that species which was given up to 
them. But upon examining to which of them any indi- 
vidual they met with belonged, tlicy found each of them 
had a right to him : for that, contrary to what they had 
seen in their old places of residence, dierc w'as no person 
so vicious, who had not some good in him, nor any per- 
son so virtuous who had not in him some evil. The truth 
of it is, they generally found, upon search, that in the 
most vicious man, Pleasure might lay claim to an liun- 
dredtli part ; and that in the most virtuous man, Pain 
might come in at least for two-thirds. 

Tills they saw would occasion endless disputes between 
them, unless they could come to some accommodation. 
To tills end there was a marriage proposed between them, 
and at length concluded : by this means it is, that we hnd 
Pleasure and Pain are such constant yoke-lellows, and that 
they either make their visits together, or are never far 
asunder. If Pain come into a heart he is quickly followx'd 
by Pleasure ; and if Pleasure enter, you may be sure Pain 
is not far o£ 

But, notwithstanding this marriage was very convenient 
for the two parties, it did not seem to answer the inten- 
tion of Jupiter in sending them among mankind. Tu 
remedy therefore this inconvenience, it was stipulated 
between them by article, and confirmed by the consent 
o£ each family, that notwithstanding they have possessed 
the species indifferently, yet upon the death of every 
single person, if he were found to have in him a certain 
wQportion of evil, he should be despatched into the in- 
fernal regions by a passport from Pain, tliere to dwell 
with Misery, Vice, and the Furies. Or, on the contrar}!, 
if he had in him a certain proportion of good, he should 
be despatched into heaven by a passport from Pleasure, 
there to dwell w^ith Happiness, Virtue, and the Gods. 

Addison. 
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APRIL THE EIGHTEENTH. 

Various Phenomena of the Ocean. 

As the natives of the deep are continual Jy obliged to 
devour one another for necessary subsistence, without ex- 
traordinary recruits the whole watery race must soon be 
totally extinct. Were tlicy to bring forth no more at a 
birth than land-animals, the increase would be far too 
small for the consumption. The weaker species would 
soon be destroyed by the stronger, and the stronger 
themselves must soon after perish for want of food. 
Tlierefore, to supply millions of animals with subsistence, 
tliey spawn not by scores, but by millions. A single 
female f)roduces a nation. The great naturalist, Mr. 
Leuwenhoeck, counted in an ordinary cod 9, 384*, 000 eggs. 
By this amazing expedient, constant reparation is m^e 
proportionable to the immense havoc. 

And as the ssea abounds witli animal inhabitants, so it 
does also with vegetable productions; some soft as wool, 
others hard as stone. Some rise like a leafless shrub; 
some are expanded in the form of a net; some grow with 
their beads hanging downw^ards, and seem rather suspended 
than springing from the juttings of the rocks. 

The herlis and trees on the dry land are fed by the 
juices that permeate the soil, and float in the air. For 
tills puq>ose they are furnished with leaves to collect the 
one, and with roots to attract the other. Whereas the 
sea-plants, having sufficient nourishment in the circum- 
ambient waters, have no need to detach roots into the 
ground, or forage the earth for sustenance. Instead, 
therefore, of penetrating, they are but just tacked to the 
bottom ; and adhere to some solid substance only with 
such a tenacity as may secure them from being tost to 
and fro by the agitation of the waves. 

The sea is tliat grand reservoir which supplies the earth 
with its fertility ; and the air and sun as the mighty en- 
mnes, which work without intermission, to raise the water 
ftom this inexhaustible cisteni. The clouds, as aqueducts, 
convey the genial stores along the atmosphere, and distri- 
bute them in seasonable and regular proportions through 
all the regions of the globe. 

With what difficulty do we extract a drop of perfectly 
sweet water from this vast pit of brine! Yet the sun draws 
off every moment millions of tuns in vaporous exhalations, 
which being securely lodged in the clouds, are sent 
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abroad sweetened and refined, without the least brackish 
tincture or bitiuninous sediment; sent forth upon the 
wings of the winds to distil in dews and rains to ooze in 
fountains, to trickle along in rivulets, to roll from th.c 
sides of mountains, to flow in copious streams amid burn- 
ing deserts and through populous kingdoms, in order t<» 
refresh and fertilise, to beautify and enrich, every soil 
in the clime. 

How amazing are the goodness and power of the world’s 
adorable Maker, in distrii)ULing so largely what is so ex- 
tensively beneficial! that water, without which we can 
scarcely perform any business, or enjoy any comfort, 
should stream by our houses, should come from the ends 
of the earth, from the extremities of the ocean to serve us ! 
that this boundless mass of fluid salt, so intolerably nau- 
seous to the taste, should be the original spring that 
tjuenchcs the thirst both of man and every other species 
of animals! D/^ubtless the power by which this is elfectcd 
can make all things work together for our gooil. 


APRIL THE NINETEENTH. 

(f the Winds, 

The earth on which we live is every where surrounded 
by a fine invisible fluid, which extends to several iniies 
above its surface, and is called air, it is found bv expe- 
riments, that a small quantity of air is capable of being 
expanded so as to fill a very large si>acc, or ol‘ being com- 
pressed into a much smaller compass than it occupied 
before. The general cause of the expansion of the air 
is heat ; tliat of its compression, cold, Hence, if any 
part of the air or atmosphere receive a greater degree of 
cold or heat than it had before, its })arts will be put in 
motion, and be expanded or compressed. iUit when air 
is put in motion, we call it wind in general ; and a breeze, 
gale, or storm, according to the quickness or velocity of 
that motion. 

Winds, tlierefore, which are commonly considered as 
things extremely variable and uncertain, depend on a 
general cause, and act with more or less uniformity in pro- 
portion as the action of this cause is more or less constant 
It is found, by observations made at sea, tliat, from thirty 
Agrees north latitude to thirty degrees soutli, there is a 
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constant east wind throughout the year, blowing on Uie 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and called the trade wind. 
This is occasioned by the action of the sun, which, in 
moving from eastto west,Ijeats, and consequently expands, 
che air immediately under him; and by this means a 
stream or tide of air* always accompanies him in his course, 
and occasions a perpetual east wind within these limits, 
'i'his general cause, however, is modi lied by a luimber 
of particulars, the detail of which would he too tedious 
and complicated liere. 

The winds called the tropical u'inds, wliich blow from 
some particular point of the compass without much varia- 
tion, are of three kinds; 1. general trade which 

extend to nearly thirty degrees of latitude on each side of 
the equator in the Atlantic, I'ithiopic, and Pacific seas. 
*2. The monsoons, or shifting trade winds, which blow six 
months in one direction, and the other six months in the 
opposite These are mostly in the Indian or hastern 
Ocean, and do not extend above two hundred leagues 
from the land. Their change is at the vernal and au- 
tumnal equinoxes, and is accompanied w’ith terrible storms 
of thumhT, lightning, and rain, 3. Tlie sea and land 
breezes, wliich "are another kind of periodical winds, that 
blow from the land from midnight to noon, and from the 
sea from about noon till midnight; these, liowever, do 
not extend above two or three leagues from shore. 

Near the coast of Guinea, in Africa, the wind blmvs 
nearly always from the wx*st, south-west, or south. On 
the coast of Peru, in South America, it blows constantly 
from the suuth-W'est. Beyond the latitude of thirty nortli 
and south, the winds, as" we daily perceive in great Bri- 
tain, are more variable, though they blow oftencr IVom 
the west than any other point. Between the fourth and 
tenth degrees of north latitude, and between the longitude 
of Cape Verd and that of the easternmost of the Cape 
Verd Islands, tliere is a tract of sea condemned to per- 
l)etual calms, attended with terrible thunder and lightning, 
and such mins, that this sea has acquired the name of 
the Tiains, 
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APRIL THE TWENTIETH. 

On Emphasis and Pauses* 

By emphasis is meant that stronger and fuller sound ot 
voice, by which, in reading or speaking, we distinguish 
the accented syllable of some word, on which we design 
to lay particular stress, in order to show how it affects 
the rest of the sentence. On the right management of 
the emphasis depends the whole life and spirit of every 
discourse. If no emphasis be placed on any word, 
not only is discourse rendered heavy and lifeless, but 
the meaning left often ambiguous. If the enipliasis be 
placed wrong, we pervert and confound the rneaiiing 
wholly. 

To give a common instance ; such a simple question as 
tliis, “ Do you ride to town to-day?” is capable of no 
fewer than four different acceptations, according as tire 
emphasis is differently placed on tlie words. If it be pro- 
nounced thus : Do you ride to tow^n to-day ? the answer 
may naturally be, No : I sent my servant in my stead. 
If til us: Do you ride to town to-day? Answer, No: 1 in- 
tend to •malk. Do you ride to totvn to-day ? No : I ride 
out Into the Jields. Do you ride to town to-day f No: 
but I shall to-morrow. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the' em- 
phasis, the great rule, and indeed the only rule possible to 
be given, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain a 
just conception of the force and spirit of those sentiments 
which he is to pronounce. For, to lay the emphasis witli 
exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attain- 
ment. It is one of the greatest trials of a true and just 
taste; and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, 
and from judging accurately of what is fittest to strike the 
feelings of others. 

Next to emphasis, the pauses in speaking demand atten- 
tion. These are of two kinds : first, emphatical pauses ; 
and next, such as mark the distinctions of sense. An em- 
phatical pause is made after something has been said of 
peculiar moment, on whicli we want to fix tlie hearer's 
attention. Such pauses have the same effect as a strong 
emphasis, and are subject to the same rules ; especially to 
the caution of not repeating them too frequently. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses is, 
to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time 
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CO allow the speaker to draw his breatli ; and the proper 
adjustment of such pauses is one of the most difficult 
articles in delivery. In all reading and public speaking 
the management of the breath requires great care, so 
as not to be obliged to divide words from one another 
wdiich have so intimate a connection that they ought to 
be pronounced in the same breath, and without the least 
sqiaration. 

Many sentences arc miserably mangled, and the force 
of the emphasis totally lost, by divisions being made in the 
wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he is read- 
ing or speaking, should he careful to provide a full supply 
4>f breath for what he is to utter. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that the breath must be drawm only at the end 
of a [)eriod, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may 
easily be gathered at the intervals of the period, when the 
voice is only suspended for a moment; and, by this ma- 
nagement, we may have always a sufficient stock for 
cann ing on the longest sentence without improper in- 
terruptions. Blaik. 


APRIL THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

On the Duties of School-hoys, 

Quinctilian includes almost all the duty of scholars 
in this one piece of advice which he gives them : To love 
those wdio teach them, as they love the sciences which they 
learn of their instructors ; and to look upon their teacliers 
as fathers, from whom they derive not the life of tlie body, 
but that instruction which is in a manner the life of the 
soul. If they possess this sentiment of affection and re- 
spect, it suffices to make them apt to learn during the time 
of their studies, and full of gratitude all the rest of their 
lives. 

Docility, which consists in submitting to the directions 
pven them, in readily receiving the instructions of their 
masters, and in reducing these to practice, is properly the 
virtue of scholars, as that of masters is to teach well. ITie 
one can do nothing without the other : and as it is ixot 
sufficient for a labourer to sow the seed, unless the earth, 
after having opened her bosom to receive it, encourage 
its growth by warmth and moisture ; so the whole fruit ot 
instruction depends upon a good correspondence betw'een 
the master and the £choiar. 



Seels of the Jetvs at the Tme rf Chnsi, 

Gratitude for those who have laboured in our education 
is the characteristic of an Iionest man, and the tnl)uto of 
a jrood lieart. Who is there among us, says Cicero, 
that luis been instructed with any care, tliat is not highly 
delighted with the sight, or even the bare remembrance, 
of* Ins preceptors, masters, and the place where he was 
taught arnd brought up? Seneca exhorts yemng men 
to preserve always a great respect for their masters; to 
whose care tlicy are indebt e(l for the amendment of 
tlicir faults, and for having imbibed sentiments of lioriour 
and probity. 

The exactness and severity of our teachers may dis- 
please sometimes, at an age w hen wc are not in a condi- 
tion to judge of the obligations we owe them ; but when 
3’cars have ripened our uaderslanding and judgment, we 
discern that their adrnonitiims, reprimands, ami a sev(Tt‘ 
exactness in restraining the passiojis of an imj)rLulent and 
inconsiderate age, are the wry things which should juishe 
us esteem and love them, 'i'hus Marcus Aurelius. t»iie rA 
tile wisest and most illustrious emperors that lioiiie ever 
had, thanked heaven for two things especially ; tor his 
having had excellent tutors liiinself, and that he had found 
the like for liis children. 

The duties of school-boys consist in docility and obe- 
dience: respect for their masters, zeal lor fctudy, and a 
thirst after the sciences, joined to an abhorrence ofvice and 
sincere and fervent dt‘sire of 
all their actions to Him. 

llOLLIK 
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APRIL THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

Sects (f the Jem at the Time <f Christ. 

(A Sunday Lesson.) 

The principal sects into which the .Jews were divided 
at the time of Christ’s mission, were those of the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees. 

Tile former had subsisted a Jiundrcd and fifty years 
before the birth of Christ; they ascribed too much to 
tradition, and deluged the plain simplicity of the Mosaic 
law in a miiltitude of glosses and comments. 'I’hey 
affected great austerity of morals, and practised number- 
less superstitions. They held the chief ofliccs in church 
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and state, and had the greatest influence over the com- 
mon people. 

The Sa/lducres were a more ancient sect : they were dis- 
tinguished by their adherence to the word of the Sacred 
Writings, interpreting it always in iUs most litoral sense, 
and rejecting, with contempt, all traditionary reasonings 
and observances. But at the same time that they pro- 
fessed a strict, and even a bigoted adherence to the law 
of Moses, they held, liy a strange contradiction, the loosest 
opinions. They denied a future state, and, as far as is 
consistent with any belief in tlie Holy Writings, were 
Epieiireaiis both in practice and theoiy. In opposition to 
the Piuirlsees, who inclined to faialism, they maintained 
the IVeedoni of the human wall. They avoided interfering 
in public coneoriis, and were few in nuniher, but of the 
highest <}uality. 

The Srrihex had originally their name from transcribing, 
or making copies of the Law; and b}" degrees they 
became ilie expounders of it. They may be considered 
as the public teachers of the Jewish theology. Like all 
others who lield olliees, or interlercil in public concerns, 
thc)^ were under the guidance, and ol)]iged to profess the 
principle-;, and imitale the manners, of the Pharisees. 

The llcrodians were rather a political than a religions 
sect. Herod, whether an Idumaean by birth, or de- 
scended, as many suppose, IVoni one of the Jewish 
families w^ho returned from the Babylonisli captivity, 
unquestionably beloj\ged to a family which had long pro- 
fesseil the Jewish religion, and was ranked among the 
tribe of Judah. But he seems to have had neither ex- 
ternal reverence, nor internal respect, for the religious 
institutions of his country. He built temples in the 
Crreciaii taste; erected statues for idolatrous w^orsliip ; 
adopted, in his ordinary habits of life, Roman manners 
and Roman usages; and, in his public capacity, was 
absolutely devoted and subservient to Roman politics. 
I'his brought uj)on him the Jiatrtid of the Pharisees, 
w’ho were zealously attached to the independence of their 
country, and bore tlie Roman yoke with the utmost in- 
dignation, But many of the Jews, particularly of the 
Sadducees, embraced his ptdilics, and, on that account, 
received from their countrymen the name of Herodians; 
an apf)cllation, in the general notion of the Jews, of the 
highest contumely. 

Such w as the state of tlie religious sects among the Jews 
at the time of the birth of our Saviour. Tlie rabbins, or 
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the; teachers of each sect, defended their tenets with the 
greatest zeal and pertinacity. Robinson’; Diciionary. 


APRIL THE TWENTY-THIRD 

Progress of Sensation in the first Man. 

I WELL remember that joyful anxious moment, wlicn 
1 first became acquainted with my own existence. I was 
quite ignorant of wliat I was, how I was produced, or 
whence I came. I opened my eyes: what an addition to 
my surprise! The light of the day, the azure vault of 
Heaven, the verdure of the earth, the crystal of the waters, 
all employed me at once, and animated and filled me with 
inexpressible delight. 1 at first imagined, that all those 
objects were within me, and made a part of myself. 

I turned my eyes upon a thousand various objects : I 
soon found, that I could lose them, and restore them at 
will ; and amused myself more at leisure with a repetition 
of this new-made power. 

I now began to gaze without emotion, and to hearken 
with tranquillity, when a light breeze, the freshness of 
which charmed me, wafted its perfumes to my sense of 
smelling, and gave me sucli satisfaction as even increased 
my self-love. 

Agitated, roused by the various pleasures of my new 
existence, I instantly arose, and perceived myself moved 
along, as if by some unknown and secret power. 

I had scarcely proceeded forward, when the novelty of 
situation once more rendered me immovable. My sur- 
prise returned ; I supposed that every object around me 
had been in motion : I gave to tliem that agitation, which 
I produced by changing place ; and the whole creatiow 
seemed once more in disorder. 

I lifted my hand to my head; I touched my forehead 
1 felt my whole frame: 1 then supposed that my hand 
was the principal organ of my existence ; all its inform- 
ations were distinct and perfect, and so superior to tlie 
senses I had yet experienced, that I employed myself for 
some time in repeating its enjoyments : every part of my 
person I touched, seemed to touch my hand in turn ; and 
gave back sensation for sensation. 

I soon found, that this faculty was expanded over the 
whole surface of my body ; and I now first began to per- 
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ccive the liiiiits of niy existence, wliich 1 liad in tlie be- 
ginning supposed spread over alJ the objects 1 saw. 

Upon casting niy eyes upon luy body, and surveying 
my own Ibnn, 1 thougiit it greater tlian ail the objects 
that surrounded me. 1 gazed upon iiiy person with plea- 
sure ; 1 examined tlie Ibnnation of my hand, and all its 
motions ; it seemed to me large or little in proportion as I 
iipproaclied it to rny eyes; 1 brought it very near, a-nd it 
Jien hid almost every other obje*et from my sight. I 
negan soon, hoM'ever, to lind tliat my sight gave me un- 
certain information, and resolved to depend upon my 
I’oeling for redress. 

This precaution was of the utmost service ; 1 renewed 
my motions, and v.alked forward with my face turned 
towards the heavens. I happened to strike lightly against 
a palm-tree, and this renewed my surprise : I laid niy 
liand on this striuige body; it seemed rejilete with new 
wonders, for it did iiot return me sensation for sensation, 
as my former Ta iiugs had done. I poi’ceived that tiiere 
was sometliing external, and wdiich did not make a part 
of my own existence. Buffon. 


APRIL THE TWEN’Ty-FOURTH, 

Different Methods of' improving in Knoivihdge. 

Tiinni: are five eminent means, or methods, wiicreby 
the mind is improved in knowledge ; and these are, Ob- 
servati<.*p., Heading, Instruction by lA'ctures, Conversation, 
and Mevkiation ; the last of wliich is in a more peculiar 
inauner or.l.'ed Study. 

Observuiion is t!ie notice that wc take of all occur- 
rences in Iiimian life, whether they be sensible or intel- 
lectual : whether relating to persons or things, to ourselves 
or to others. It is this that furnishes us, even from our 
infancy, with a rich variety of ideas, propositions, words, 
and plirases. It is by this we know tJiat fire will burn, 
tliat the sun gives light, that a horse eats grass, that on 
acorn produces an oak, that man is a being capable of 
reasoning and discourse, that our bodies die and are 
carried to the grave, and that one generation succeeds 
unotlier. All those things wliich we see, wliich we hear 
or feel, which we perceive by sense or consciousness, or 
which we know in a direct manner with scarcely any 
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exercise of our reflecting faculties, or our reasoning 
powers, may be included under tlio general name of ob- 
servation. 

Reading is that method whereby we acquaint ourselves 
with what other men have published to the world in their 
compositions. The arts of reading and writing are of 
infinite advantage ; for by them we are miide partaker? 
of the sentiments, observations, reasonings, and improve- 
ments, of all the learned world, in the most remote na- 
tions, and in former ages, almost from the beginning of 
mankind. 

Public or private lectures are such verbal instructions 
as are given by a teacher while the learners attend in 
silence. VVe learn in this manner religion from the pulpit ; 
philosophy or theology from the professor’s chair; and 
mathematics, by a teacher showing us various theorems 
or problems ; that is, speculations or practices, by demon- 
stration and operation, with all the instruments of art 
necessary to those operations. 

Conversation is another method of improving our minds, 
wherein, by mutual discourse and enqniiT, we learn t!u 
sentiments of others, as w'cll as communicate our senti- 
ments to others in the same manner. Somciimes, indeed, 
the advantage is only on one sifle; as when a teaclier and 
a learner meet and discourse together ; hut frequently the 
profit is mutual. Under the head of conversation we rank 
disputations of various kinds. 

Meditation, or study, includes those exercises of tin. 
mind whereby we render ail the former methods useful 
for our increase in true knowledge and wisdom. It is by 
meditation we confirm our remembrance of things, of i)ur 
own experience, and of the observations we make. It is 
by meditation that we draw various inferences, and esta- 
hiish in our minds general principles of knowledge. It is 
by meditation that we fix in our memory wliatever we 
learn, and form our own judgment of the truth or false- 
liood, the strength or weakness, of what others speak or 
write. It is meditation, or study, tliat draws out long 
chains of argument, and searches and finds deep and dif- 
ficult truths, which before lay concealed in darkness. 

Each of these five methods has its peculiar advantages, 
by which it materially assists the others ; and its peculiar 
defects, which need to be supplied by the assistance of 
the rest. >Vatts 



APRIL THE T\Vi:NTY-riFTH. 

Religion iJic Foundation (if Content, — An Allegory, 

Omar, the hermit of the mountain Aubukabis, which 
rises on the east of Mecca, and overlot»ks the city, found 
one evening a man sitting pensive and alone, within a few 
pares of his cell ; whose looks M ere wild and haggard, 
and his body feeble and emaciated. Son of affliction, sai(l 
Omar, who art thou, and what is thy distress! My name, 
replied the stranger, is Hassan, and 1 am a native of this 
city the angel of adversity has laid his hand upon me, 
and the wretch whom thine eye compassionates thou 
canst not deliver. — To deliver thee, said Omar, belongs 
to Him only, from whom we should receive with humility 
both good and evil ; yet hide not thy life Irom me ; for 
the biirdc'n which 1 cannot remove. 1 may at least enable 
thee to sustain. — Hassan fixed his eyes upon the ground, 
and remained some time silent ; then, fetchinga deep sigh, 
lie looked up at llie hermit, and thus complied with his 
ro()iicst ; 

It is now six years since our miglity lord the caliph 
Almalic (m Iiosc memory be blessed !) first came privately 
to M'(‘rsbip in the tom]>ie of the holy city. 'J'he blessing 
M'hich be petitioned of the prophet, as the prophet’s vice- 
gerent he M^as diligent to dispense ; in the intervals of his 
devotion, therefore, he M^ent about the city relieving dis- 
tress and restraining oppression. J, who dreaded no evil 
but sickness, ami expected no good beyond the reward of 
my labour, was singing at niy'^ work, when Almalic entered 
my dwelling. He looked round v iih a smile of com- 
placency ; perceiving that though it was mean it Mas 
neat, and though 1 was poor I apj)earcd to be contented. 
As his habit w'as that of a pilgrim, 1 hastened to receive 
him with such hospitality as Mas in my jjower; and my 
cheerfulness wjis rather increased than restrained by^ his 
presence. 

After he had accepted some cofiee, he asked me many 
questions ; and though by my ansM ers I aJMays endea- 
voured to excite him to mirth, yet 1 perceived that he 
grew thoughtful, and eyed me with a placid but fixed 
attention. I suspected that he had some knowledge of me, 
and therefore enquired his country and his name. Has- 
san, said he, I have raised thy curiosity, and it shall be 
satisfied : he who now talks with thee is Almalic, the 
sovereign of the faithful, whose seat is the throne of 
Medina and whose commission is from above. These 
* *2 
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words struck me dumb with astonishment. I started up, 
and was about to prostrate myself before hini, but he 
prevented me. Hassan, saiil he, forbear : thou art greater 
than I, and from thee I liave at once derived luimiiity 
and wisdom. I answered, Mock not thy servant, who is 
but as a worm before thee : lile and death arc in thy 
)!and, and happiness and misery are the daughters of thy 
will. Hassan, he replied, I can no otherwise give life or 
liappincss, tlian by not taking tliem away: thou art thy- 
self be3'ond the reach of my bounty, and possessed of 
felicity which I can neither communicate nor obtain. 
Tliou art content, and hast therefore neither avarice nor 
ambition : to exalt thee, would destroy the simpliciiv of 
1)13’ life, and diminish that happiness which 1 have no 
power either to increase or to continue. 

Ho then rose, and commanding me not to di^cI.J.-e his 
secret, departed. 


APRIL THE TWENTY-SlXTir. 

Religion the Foundation i^f Content. (Continued.) 

As soon as i recovered from tlic confusion and ustonisli- 
ment in which the caliidi left me, I began to regret that 
my behaviour had inrereepted his bounty ; and accuse (’ 
as folly that cheerfulness which was the concomi.aiiL of 
povcrt3' and labour. I now repined at the obscurity ol 
my station : I neglected 103^ labour, I spent the tlay in 
idleness ; and at night, instead of losing invselt* in that 
sweet and refreshing sleep from which I used to rise with 
new health, cliecrfulness, and vigour, I dreamed of splen- 
did liabils aiul a numerous retinue, of gardens, jiaiaces, 
(.unuchs, and women, and waked only to regret tlie illu- 
sions that had vanished. My health was at lengih impaired 
by the inquietude of my mind; 1 sold all my moveables 
for subsistence ; and reserved only a mattress, upon which 
I sometimes lay from one night to another. 

In tlic first inoon of the following year, the caliph came 
again to Mecca, with the same secresy, and for the same 
purposes. He found me, not singing at iny work, ruddy 
with Ijcaltli, vivid with cheerfulness ; but pale and dejected, 
sitting on the ground and chewing opium. He en- 
tered with a kind of joyful impatience in his coun- 
tenance; which, the moment lie beheld me, was changed 
to a mixture of wonder and pity. I was confoundecl at 
"bis presence ; and throwing myself at his feet, I laid ray 
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hand upon my bead and was speechless. Ilassan, ‘said, 
lie, w hat canst thou have lost, Avliose health was the labour 
<if thine own hand ; and wliat can have naide tliee sad, 
the spring of wliose joy was in lliy own l)o.«-.oni ? 
evil hath befallen tiiee ? Speak, and if I can remove it, 
thou art happy. 

I w'as jiow encouraged to look up, and I replied, Let 
my lord forgive the presuin}>tion of his servant, w ho rather 
tlian utter a falsehood would be dumb Ibr ever. I am 
become wretched by the loss of that which I never pos- 
sessed : thou hast raised wish.es wliif li indeed I am not 
\v0rlh3' thou shouldst satisfy; hut why should it be 
thought, that he who vvashapj)y in obscurity and indigence, 
would not have been rendered more lia])py by eminence 
and weal til ? 

AVhcMi I liad finished this speech. Almalic stood some 
moments in susjiense, and 1 continued prostrate before 
liim. Hassan, said he, I perceive that, I mistook tliy 
character; 1 now discover avarice and ambition in thy 
heart, which lay torpid only because tht'ir objects were 
too remote to rouse them. 1 cannot, therefore, invest 
tboe with authority, because 1 would not subject my 
people to opjiression ; and because I would not be com- 
pelled to punish tliee for crimes which 1 first enabled thee 
to commit. But as I have taken from tliee that which I 
cannot restore, I will at lea^’.t gratily the wdshos that I 
excited, le^t thy heart accuse me of injustice, and thou 
continue still a stranger to thyself. Arise, therid'ore, and 
follow me. — 1 sjirung from the ground, as it were w itii 
tlie wings of an eagle ; 1 kissed the hem of his garment 
in an ecstacy of gratitude and joy ; and when I w'ent out 
of my house, iny heart leaped as if 1 had ^^sciiped from 
the den of a Hon. 


APRIL THE twenty -SEVENTH. 

Religion the Foundation of Content, (Concluded.) 

I FOLLOWED Alriialic to the caravanscra in which he 
lodged : and after he had fulfilled his vow^s, he took me 
wdtn him to Medina. He gave me an apartment in the 
seraglio ; 1 w'as attended by his own servants ; my pro- 
visions were sent from his own table ; I received every 
week a sum from his treasury, which exceeded the most 
romantic ot my expectations. Hut I soon diseovered that 
no dainty was so tasteful as the food to which labour pro- 
1 S 
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curl'd an appetite ; no slumbers so sweet as those which 
weariness invited ; and no time so well enjoyed as that in 
which diligence is expecting its reward. I remembered 
these enjoyments with regret ; and while 1 w'as sighing in 
midst of superfluities, which, though they encumbered 
kC, yet I could not give up, they were suddenly token 
away. Almaiic, in the midst of the glory of his kingdom, 
and in the full vigour of his life, expired suddenly in the 
batli. 

His son Aububekir, who succeeded to the throne, was 
incensed against me by some wdio regarded rne at once 
with contempt and envy; he suddenl}^ withdrew my 
pension, ami commanded that 1 should be expelled the 
palace ; a coniinand which my cnernies executed with so 
much rigour, that within twelve hours I found myself in 
the streets of Medina, indigent and IViendiess, exposed to 
hunger and derision, w'ith all the habits of luxury, and all 
the sensibility of pride. I have travelled from Medina to 
Mecca; but I cannot flee from myself. How diflerent are 
the conditions in which I have been placed ! The remem- 
brance of both is bitter ; for the pleasures of neither can 
return. — Hassan, having thus ended bis story, smote bis 
hands together ; and, looking upw'ard, burst into tears, 

Omar, having waited till his agony was past, went to 
him, and taking him by the hand, My son, said he, more 
is yet in thy power than Almaiic could give, or Aububekir 
take away. 

Thou wast once content with poverty and labour, only 
because they w ere become habitual, and ease and alHu- 
ence were placed beyt'nd ihy hope ; for, w’hen ease and 
affluence approached thee, thouw'ast content w'ith poverty 
and labour no more. That w'hich then became the ob- 
ject, was also the bound of thy liope ; and he whose ut- 
most hope is disappointed, must inevitably be wTetched. 
If thy supreme desire had been the d(?lights of Paradise, 
and thou hadst believed that by the tenor of thy life these 
delights had been secured, as more could not have been 
given thee, tliou wouldst not have regretted that less was 
not offered. 

Depart, therefore, and be thankful for all things ; put 
thy trust in Him who alone can gratify the wish of rea- 
son, and satisfy thy soul with good ; fix thy hope upon 
that portion, in comparison of which the world is as the 
4toip of the bucket, and the dust of the balance. Keturn, 
jay son, to th}^ labour ; thy food shall again be tasteful, 
arw thy rest shall be sw eet ; to thy content also will be 
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added stability, when it depends not upon thmill be -ready 
I)Ossessed upon earth, but upon that wliich is exp«spond to 
Heaven. uriblest 

reace now dawned upon the mind of Hassan like 'Jinot 
radiance of the morning : he retunied to his labour witren 
cheerfulness; his devotion became lervent and habkual ; 
and the latter days of llassan were happier than the first. 

Adventurer. 


, ArRlL THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Of the Natural Curiosities of England, 

Among the natural curiosities of this country, those cf 
Derbyshire appear to deserve the lirst place. 

Eldeii Hole, four miles from iMam 'i or, which is said to 
be coiitijaually uiouldering away hut never to become Jess, 
is a chasm in the side of a mountain, nearly seven yarvis 
wide and fourteen long, diminishing in extent within the 
rock ; but oi* n hat depth is not known. A plummet once 
drew 881* yards of line after it, of which tlie first eighty 
w'cre wet, without finding a bottom. 

'Hie entrance of Poole’s Hole, near Buxton, for several 
paces, is very low, but soon opens into a very lofty vault, 
like the inside of a Ciotliic cathedral. The Iieight is cer- 
tainly very great, yet much short of what some have as- 
serted, who reckon it a quarter of a mile perpendicular; 
though in length it exceeds that dimension : a current of 
water, which runs along the middle, adds, by its sound- 
ing stream re-echoed on all sides, very much to the as- 
tonishment of all who visit this vast cav crn. 

The entrance into the stupendous cavern at Castleton 
is wide at first, and upwards of thirty feet perjiendicular. 
Several cottagers dwell under it, who in a great measure 
subsist by guiding strangers into the cavern, wdiich is 
crossed by four streams of water, and then is tliouglit 
impassable. 

Other extraordinary caverns arc found in tlie mountains 
of tlie north of England : as Yordas Cave, in the vale of 
Kingsdale, in Yorkshire, which contains a subterraneous 
cascade. Whethercot Cave, not far from Ingleton, is 
ihvided by an arch of limestone, passing under which is 
seen a large cascade falling from a height of more than 
twenty yards. The length of tiiis cave is about sixty 
yards, and the breadth thirty. 

There are also in various parts of England many romark- 
I 4f 
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y ; as that near Lutterworth, in Lcices- 


pping well in t]>e West Hiding of York- 
. y, some ebl» and flow, as those of the 
Peak, in Derbyshire ; and Laywell, near Torbay, whose 
waters rise and fall several times in an hour. To these we 
may add that remarkable fountain near lliehard’s Castle, in 
Herefordshire, commonly called lioneWell, wliicli is gene- 
rally full of small bones, like those of frogs or tish, though 
often cleared out. At Anelifl*, ni‘ar Wigan, in Lancashire, 
is the famous Ihirning Well : the water is cold, neillicr lias 
it any smell ; ycl so strong a vapour of sulphur issues out 
with tlie stream, that upon applying a light to it, the top 
of the water is covered with a dame, like that of burning 
spirits, wbicli lasts several hours, and emits such a heat 
that p .eat may be boiled over it. 


APKIL THE TWENTYiNINTlI, 

0)1 Filial Tciiderncss. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The occasion which dcmandH from you tlic greatest 
tokens of respect and tenderness in your behaviour to your 
parents, is when they labour under infirmities of body or 
mind, and in the time of their extreme old age. You will 
then double all your tender assiduity: you will watch their 
wishes, prevent their desires, catch every precious oppor- 
tunity to be grateful with an tiager sweet attention ; of 
which you will gi\e them a thousand little inestimable 
proofs, which words cannot teacli, and not to know is 
criminal ; which require no capacity but that of feeling, 
and are to be understood in the heart. 

I do not condescend to mention that they may be in 
want : they must not be so, wdule you have any thing, 
tliough it were only strength to maintain them by your 
labour. 

But however affluent their fortunes, or liberal your sup- 
plies, they will alw'ays want, in that state of old age and 
infirmity, an indulgence and care which wealth cannot 
procure; and which, if it could, lose all their value when 
they are purchased, lliey will look for tokens of your 
kinaiiess, which cannot be received from other hands. 
Their diild is still the comfort and delight of their dying 
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eyes; and no other object is j)leasing. You will be -ready 
to answer such demands: your heart will correspond to 
these calls of nature. You will be proud of the humblest 
odices, and pleased with the most irksome. They cannot 
give your patience more exercise than you have given 
theirs. They will not live to Jet you olear your obligations. 
Pay what you can, you will still be debtors. Your felicity 
must be singular, or tlieir distress, if you recompense them 
the things that tliey have done for you. 

It is written, indeed, in history, that one woman, when 
hei'waged father was confined in prison, and like to die by 
fanu’ne there, obtained leave ol‘ his keepers to visit him 
once a day, and sustained liirn with lier breasL Filial 
duty, in this instance, took the place of parental love, and 
taught her in his extremity to become a mother to him. 

One writer seems to intimate, that this same old man, 
who had so nuieh comfort in his daughter, had been a 
voluntary prisoner liimself in his younger years for his 
hither. IIow remarkably would be fulfilled the words of 
the wise Jewish writer, He that lionoureth his father shall 
have joy ol' his own children! Ogden. 


APRIL Tin: THIRTIETH. 

Of the Nature of the Tides. 

The tides of the sea have ever been considered among 
tlie most wonderful pheiioineim of Nature. The conjec- 
tures of ancient philoso})hers concerning them were equally 
various, visionary, and wild. But the moderns have dis- 
covered that the phenomena of the tides are to be ac- 
counted for upon the jirinciple of action and re-action, 
created by the common rotation of fixed earth and oscil- 
lating fluids, the former re-acting on the latter, and 
producing the oscillations of the waters called tides. 

The waters of the great oceans are observed to oscillate 
in mass backward and forward, twice in every twenty-four 
hours. Their rate of motion in performing this osciilation 
is, in different seas, from two to five miles per hour ; and 
tltc accumulation and retreat of the waters on the shores 
»f seas and rivers occasion a rise and fall of from five to 
k>rty feet according to local circumstances, which rises 
and falls are called Tides* It is found also that the 
times of high and low water vary every day about fifty 
minutes, or the diflerence of time in which the Moon 
arrives on successive days at the meridian of the place. 

Tlierc aoTiears therefore to be some connection between 
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the motions of the waters of the sea, and the motion of 
the Moon. ITiis connection has been ascribed to a sup- 
posed power called attraction or gravitation, acting in 
some unknown manner between remote bodies ; but it is 
now found to be a necessary cftect of the reciprocal mo- 
tions of the Earth and Moon, created by the reactions of 
each on the intervening medium of space. 

The Moon appears to perform a monthly revolution 
about the Earth ; but in truth the Moon docs not revolve 
around the centre of the earth, but round a point, lul- 
crum, or centre of the two masses of tlie Earth and Moon; 
and around this centre the Earth revolves in the same 
time, or 27 days, while it also revolves every day around 
its own axis. 

The Earth's motion, then, around tlie centre of tlie tw^o 
masses, wliiie it turns on its own axis, necessarily gives a 
coincident swing, or centrifuj^l force, to the moveable 
waters ; and as this force has constant reference to the 
position of the Moon on the opposite side of their com- 
mon centre of motion, it will vary its position on tlu? 
Earth accordingly, or about 50 minutes per day, because 
the Moon performs its entire revolution in 27 days, and 
therefore advances the 27tli part of 24 hours. 

The action or impulse of the Sun on the Eartti and 
Moon being equal at tlie quarters, the Earth’s diurnal 
motion and its lunar motion then coincide, and the swing 
from the latter being the least, the tides tlien become the 
lowest or neap; but as the two bodies approach the con- 
junction, or new, or full Moon, the greatest tlilference in 
the forces takes place, and then the oscillation of the seas 
is the greatest, and the rise is called a spring tide. 

The rise and fall is however not the same on all coasts, 
because the same bulk of waters^wull rise higher in con- 
tracted channels than in ojien ones, and because among 
rocks and islands the effect is often increased by the meet- 
ing of tke currents of tides in opposite directions. 

In effect the tides serve to regulate and give steadiness 
to the motions of the Earth, like the balance-wheel of an}'' 
machine, and are a further proof of the sublime con- 
trivance which arranged the world. Editoii. 


MAY THE FIRST. 

Natural Phenomena <f the Month of' May. 

May has ever been the favourite month of the year in 
" oetical description; but the praises so lavishly bestowed 
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upon it, took their rise from climates more southern than 
ours. In such it really unites all the soft beauties of spring 
with the radiance of summer; and has warmth enough to 
cheer and invigorate, without overpowering. With us, 
great part of the month is yet too chill for a perfect en- 
joyment of the charms of nature ; and frequent injury is 
done to the flowers and young fruits during its course, by 
blights and nipping w'inds. 

The month of May is, on the whole, how^ever, even in 
this country, sufficiently profuse of beauties. ITie earth 
is covered with the freshest green of the grass and young 
corn, and adorned with numerous flowers opening on every 
side. The trees put on their leafy verdure ; tfie hedges 
are rich in fragrance from the snowy bloom of the haw’- 
thorn; and the orchards display their highest beauty in 
the delicate blush of the apple^hiossoms. 

AH tliis scene of beauty and fertility is sometimes dread- 
fully ravaged by the blights, which peculiarly occur in 
this month. The mischief is done chiefly by innumerable 
swarms of very small insects, which are brought by the 
north-east winds. 

'Hie leafing of trees is commonly completed in this month. 
It begins with the aquatic kinds, such as tlie willow, pop- 
m*, and alder, and ends with the oak, beech, and ash. 
'riicseare sometimes very thin of foliage, even at the close 
of May, 

Birds hatch and rear tJieir young principally during this 
month. The patience and assiduity of the female during 
the task of sitting upon iier eggs, cannot be too much ad- 
mired; nor should the conjugal afiection of the male be 
forgotten, who sings to his mate, and often relieves her 
fatigues by supplying iier place : and nothing can exceed 
the paternal tenderness of both, wlieu the young are 
brought to light. 

Towards the end of May thediee-hives send forth their 
earlier swarms : these colonies consist of the young pro- 
geny, now grown too numerous to remain in their parent 
habitation, and sufficiently strong and vigorous to provide 
for themselves. One queen-bee is necessary to form each 
colony ; and wherever she flies the rest follow. Nature 
directs them to march in a body in quest of a new settle- 
ment, which if left to their choice would generally be 
some hollow trunk of a tree ; but man, who converts the 
labours and instincts of so many animals to his own use, 
provides them with a more secure dwelling, and repays 
liimself with their honey. Aikin, 



MAY THE SECOND. 


Rules for improving the Mind. 

Let the enlargement of your knowledge be one constant 
view and design in life : since there is no time or place, no 
transaction, occurrence, or engagement, which excludes 
us from this method of improving the mind. 

When we are in the house or in the city, wherever we 
turn our eyes, wc see the works of men ; when we are in 
tlie country we behold more of the works of God. • .The 
skies, the ground above and beneath us, and the animal 
and vegetable world round about us, may entertain our 
observation with ten thousand varieties. 

From observation of the day and the night, the hours 
and the flying minutes, learn a wise improvement of time, 
and be watchful to seize every opportunity to increase in 
knowledge. 

From the vices and follies of others, observe what is 
iiaicful in them; consider how such a practice looks in 
another person, and remember that it looks as ill or wor&c 
in yourself. From their virtues learn something w^orthy 
of your imitation. 

from your natural powers, sensation, judgment, me- 
mory, hands, feet, &c. make this inference; that they 
were not given you for nothing, but for some useful em- 
ployment for the good of your fellow-creatures, your own 
best interest, and flnal happiness. 

TIuis,' from every appearance in nature, and from every 
occurrence of life, you may derive natural, moral, and 
religious observations to entertain your minds, as well as 
rules of conduct in the affairs relating to this life, and that 
which is to come. 

Let the circumstances or situations of life be what they 
will, a man should never neglect the improvement that is 
to be derived from observation. If he travel into the 
East or West Indies, and fulfil the duties of the military 
or mercantile life there ; if he rove througli the earth 
or the seas for his own humour as a traveller, or pursue 
liis diversions in what part of the world he pleases as a 
gentleman ; if prosperous or adverse fortune call him to 
the most distant parts of the globe ; still let him carry on 
his knowledge, and the improvement of his faculties, by 
wise observations. By these means he may render him- 
self some way useful to mankind. 

But in making 3^our observations on persons, take cure 
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in indulging that busy curiosity, which is ever inquiring 
into private and domestic affairs with an endless itch of 
learning the secret histories of families. Such curiosity 
begets suspicions and jealousies, and furnishes matter for 
iJie evil passions of the mind, and the inipertinencies of 
discourse. 

Be not also too hasty to erect gcmeral theories from a 
few particular observations, appearances, or experiments. 
Tliis is what the logicians call a false induction. A hasty 
determination of some universal principles, without a due 
survey of jdl the particular cases which may be included 
in them, is the way to lay a traj) for our own under- 
standings in their investigation of any subject, and we 
shall often be taken captives bj^^ mistake and falsehood. 

Watts. 


MAY JIIK THini). 

On the Sinfare n»ri Strata ff the Earth, 

In some places rising.^ and declivities onl}' are found: 
m others the elevations arc vast and lofty, accompanied 
with proportionate \ alleys. In some parts the dry 
land, interrupted onl}?^ by slight interscetions for the 
•urrents of rivers, stretches into immense continental 
tracts ; whilst in others, prodigious excavations of the 
substance of the earth, serve as the receptacles t)r immense 
oceans. These, it is allowed, exceed in the sum of 
their extent, that of the dry land, and bear a very near 
proportion in tlieir depti) to the height of the loftiest 
mountains. 

Mountains arc wu'th propriety divided into primitive, or 
primeval ; and secondary, or cj>izotie. The primitive and 
secondary mountains differ, not only in their composition, 
but also in their form. 

The primitive mountains are composed of granates and 
Slones of the graiiutic class, of* porpliyry, jasper, ser- 
pentine, sand-stone, trap, and sometimes, but more rarely, 
of lime-stone, fluoro, gypsum, &c. which frequently lie in 
strata, but more commonly are found in huge blocks. 
These mountains never cover secondary mountains, but 
are often covered by them. They are commonly the 
Iiighest ridges in any chain, and terminate, generally, in 
points more narrow^ and sharp than the secondary. No 
organic remains are to be found in the interior part of the 
substance of the stones of wliich they are composed. 
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Secoiulary mountains are generally marked by a softci 
uutline^and frequently possess the distinctive character of 
being composed of, or at least of containing within tlieni, 
tlie fossil remains of organised substances. 'Jjioy always 
rest on, and sometimes cover, primary mountains ; and 
very commonly also they lean on their sides, or invest 
them. The secondary mountains are ffirrned, like tl>e 
primitive, either of one species of stone, or of strata oi 
different species. 

The substances of which the secondary mountains are 
chiefly composed, are lime-stone, swine-stone, maiMite, 
chalk, and gypsum. They are also, sometimes, formed 
of indurated clay and lithomarza, jasper, porphyry, trap, 
silicious sand-stone, and other substances, which belong 
also to the primitive mountains. 

These strata do not always follow' each other in regular 
order, since sand and gravel arc sometimes found at a 
considerable depth, and trap, or rag-stone, is often inter- 
posed between them in various directions. Paukinson. 


MAY TIIK rOl'RTJI. 

The celebrated Cataract of Niagara, in (Ainadn. 

This amazing fall of water is maiie by the n\i‘. 
St. Lawn'nce, in its passage from lake liri into lake 
Ontario. The St. Law'rence is one oi* the largest rjvers 
in the world, and yet the whole of its waters are discharged 
in tliis place by a fall of a bundled and fifty feet per- 
j>cndieular. 

It is not easy to bring the imagination to correspond to 
the greatness of the scene- A river extremely deep and 
rapid, and which serves to drain the waters of almost all 
Nortli America into the Atlantic ocean, is lien' poured 
jirecipi lately down a ledge of rocks, that rises like a wall 
across the w'liole bed of its stream. The river a little 
above is near three quarters of a mile broad ; and tlK‘ 
rocks, where it grows narrower, are four hundred yards 
over. Their direction is not straight across, but curving 
like a horse-shoe : so that the cataract which bends to the 
shape of the obstacle, rounding inwards, presents a kind 
of Ulottro the most tremendous in Nature. 

Jtt&l m the middle of this circular wall of waters a little 
that has braved the fury of the current, presents 
" wo points, and divides the stream at the top into 
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two parts ; but they unite again long before tliey reach 
the bottom. 

I'lie noise of this astonishing cataract is heard at t!ie 
distance of twenty miles ; and the lury of the waters at 
tlie termination of tlieir fall is inconceivable. The dash- 
ing produces a mist that rises to the very clouds, and 
forms a beautiful rainbow when the sun shines. If any 
person goes into this vapour, or if the wdnd blows it on 
him, in a few moments he will be as wet as if immersed 
in water. 

In the months of S(‘ptembcr and October such prodi- 
gious quantities of dead water-fowl are found every morn- 
ing below the lull, that they afford ample subsistence for 
the garrison at the fort of Niagara. Bodies of deer, bears, 
and other animals, are sometimes foui’.d that have pe- 
rished in attempting to cross the water above the fall. 
Some melancholy instances also of Imman beings having 
lost their lives in a similar manner, are related I)y travei- 
iers. J. Co I. n SMITH 


MAY THE FIFTH. 

fVise and remarkable Saj/ings o)' eminent Men. 

Ar.ESii.AUs, king of Sparta, being asked what things 
he thought most proper for boys to learn, answered, 
Those tilings wliich they ought to practise wlien ihe}^ 
come to be men. A wiser than Agesilaus has inculcated 
the same sentiment; Train up a child, saiil Solomon, 
in the w^ay he should go, and when he is' old lie w ill not 
depart from it. 

An Italian philosojjjlier expressed in his motto, that 
time was his estate ; an estate indeed which will produce 
nothing without cultivation, but which will always abun- 
dantly repay the labours of industry, and satisfy the rnosi 
extensive desires, if no part of it be suffered to lie waste 
by negligence, to be overrun witli noxi<|ii5 plants, or laid 
out for sliow rather than use. 

Wlien Aristotle was asked what a man could gain by 
telling a falsehood ? he replied, Never to be believed when 
he speaks the truth. 

Sully, the great statesman and minister to Henry IV. 
king of France, always retained at his tabic, in his 
most prosperous days, tJic same frugality to which he 
had been accustomed in early life, lie was frequently 
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rcproaclied by tlic courtiers for this simplicity ; but he 
used to reply to them in the words of an ancient philo- 
sopher : If the guests be men of sense, there is suflicicnt 
for th(;ni ; if they be not, 1 can very well dispense with 
their company. 

Titus, the Roman emperor, recollecting at supper that 
he had not done any act of public utility during the day, 
said to those w’ho were with him. My friends, 1 have lost 
a da 3 ’. 

Antoninus Pius, tlie Roman emperor, ivas an aniiable 
man and a good prince. When some of his courtiers 
attciupted to influence him with a passion for military 
glory, he answered, that he more desired the preserv- 
ation of one subject than the destruction of a thousand 
, ononiics. 

Men are too often ingenious in making themselves 
miserable, b}*^ aggravating to their own fancy, beyond 
bounds, all the evils which they endure. Tliey com- 
pare themselves with none but those wln)ni tliey 
imagine to be more happy ; and complain that upon 
them alone has fallen the whole load of human sor- 
rows. 1 will restore thy daughter again to life, saL(» 
an eastern sage to a prince, w'ho grieved immoderately 
for tiic loss of a beloved child, provided thou art able 
to engrave on her tomb the names of three persons 
who have never mourned. The prince made inquiry 
after such persons ; but found the inquiry vain, and was 
silent. - - 


MAY THE SIXTH, 

I'he Heart and Affection!;, (A Sunday Lesson.) 

You will have read tlie Kew Tc.stament to very little 
purpose, if you do not perceive the great end and inten- 
tion of all its precepts to be the inqirovement and regu- 
lation of the heart and affections, 'fhere arc uo virtues 
more insisted on as necessary to our happiness, than hu- 
mility, and sincerity or uprightness of heart ; yet none 
more difficult and rare. Pride and vanity, the vices oppo- 
site to humility, are the .«^ources of almost all the worldl}' 
faults both of men and women. 

Pride is a high opinion of ourselves, and an affected con- 
' '.pt for others. 1 say affected; for that it is not a real 
tempt is evident from this, that the lowest object of it 
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IS important enough to torture the* proud man’s heart, 
only by refusing him the liomnge and aduiiration he re- 
<|uircs, 'J'hiis Maman could relish none of the advan- 
ttigcs on whicli he valued himsell*, while that IMordecai, 
whom he pretended to des]>ise, hiit slill at the king’s gate, 
anfl would not bow to him as he passed. But, as the 
nroud man’s contempt of others is only assumed with a 
view to awe them into reverence by his pretended supe- 
riority, so it does not preclude an extreme inward anxiety 
about their opinions, and a slavish dependence on them 
for all his gratifications. 

Vanity also too often leads to the most ruinous actions 
always corrupts the heart, and is perliaps as displeasing in 
the siglit of the ^Ahiiighty, as those faults which find least 
mercy from the world : yet, jilas! it is a j)assioii so pre- 
vailing, that it requiies all the elforts of reason, and all 
the assistance of grace, totally to subdue it. 

How necessary it is, theiefbre, frequently to onto 'nto 
ourselves, and search out our spirit, will appear ii we 
consider how much the human lieart is prone to insin- 
cerity, and olten from being first led by vanity into at- 
tempts to impose on ourselves. 

He who “ recjuires trutli in the inv/ard parts” will not 
excuse our sell-deception ; for he has commanded ns te 
oxamuie ourselves diligently, and has given us such rules 
as can never iriisleail us, if wo desire the truth, and are 
willing to see our faults in order to correct them. But 
this is tlie point in w Inch we are defective : we are desirous 
to gain our own aj)probation, as well as that of others, at 
a cheaper rate than that of being really what we ought to 
DC ; and wc take pains to persuade ourselves that we arc 
that which wc indolently approve. 

Watch then and observe every evil propensity of your 
Iicart, that you may in time correct it, with the assistance 
of tliat grace, which alone can conquer tlio evil of our 
nature, and which you must constantly and earnestly 
implore. Chaponj:. 


MAY THE SEVENTfl. 

The Horse and Camel. 

Arabia, in the opinion of the naturalist, Is the genuine 
and original country of \hc horse ; the climate most propi- 
tious, not indeed to the size, but to the spirit and swiftness 
of that generous animal. The merit of the Barb, the 
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Sj)anisli and the English breed, is derived from a mixture 
of Arabian blood: tlic Bedoweens preserve, with su])ersti- 
tious care, the lionours and tlie memory of the purest race : 
the males are sold at a high price, but the females are sel- 
dom alienated ; and the birth of a noble foal was esteemed, 
among the tribes, as a subject of joy and mutual congratu- 
lation, These horses arc educated in the tents, among the 
children of the Arabs, with a tender familiarity, which 
trains them in the habits of gentleness and attachment. 
They are accustomed only to walk and to gallop; their 
sensations are not blunted by the incessant abuse of tlie 
spur and the whip; their powxTS are reserved for the 
movements of flight and pursuit ; but no sooner do they 
feel the touch of the hand or the stirrup, than they dart 
away with the swiftness of the wind ; and, if their friend 
be dismounted in the rapid career, they instantly stoj) till 
he has recovered his seat. 

In the sands of Africa and Arabia, the cawcl is a sacred 
and precious gift. That strong and patient beast of bur- 
den can perform, without eating or drinking, a journey of 
several days ; and a reservoir of I'resh water is preserved 
in a large bag, a fifth stomach of the animal, whose body 
is imprinted with the marks of servitude: the laiLier breed 
is capable of transporting a weight of a thousand pouruis ; 
and the dromedary, of a lighter and n)ore active frame, 
outstrips the fleetest courser in the race. Alive or dead, 
almost every part of the camel is servieeabic to man : her 
milk is plentiful and niitricious: the young and tender 
flesh has the taste of veal : the dung supplies the defici- 
ency of fuel ; and the long hair, which falls each year mid 
is renewed, is coarsely manufactured into the garments, 
the furniture, and the tents, of the Bedow eens. 

In the rainy seasons they consume the rare and insuffi- 
cient lierbage of the desert : during the heats of summer, 
and the scarcity of winter, they remove their encamp- 
ments to the sca-coust, the hills of Yemen, or the neigh- 
bourhood of tlic Euphrates, and have often extorted 
the dangerous licence of visiting the banks of the Nile, 
and the villages of Syria and Palestine. The life of a 
wandering Arab is a life of danger and distress; and 
though sometimes, by rapine or exchange, he may ap- 
propriate tlie fruits of industry, a private citizen in Europe 
,is in the possession of more solid and pleasing luxury, 
|iSian the proudest emir, who marches in the field at the 
of ten thousand horse. Gibbon. 
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MAY THE EIGHTH. 

Of Rivers. 

All rivers have their source either in mountains or 
elevated lakes ; and it is in their descent from these that 
they acquire that velocit}^ whicli maintains their future 
current. At hrst the course of a river is generally rapid ; 
but it is retarded in its journey, by the continual friction 
against the banks, by the many obstacles it mecls with to 
divert its stream, and by the surface of tlic earth generalJy 
becoming more level as it approaches towards the sea. 

The largest rivers of Eurojie are, first, the Wolga, w hicli 
is about six liundred and fifty leagues in length, extending 
from Keschew to Astrachan. The next in order is the 
Danube: the course of this river is about lour hundred 
and lift Y leagues from the mountains of Switzerlaiul to the 
Black Sea: the Don, or 'J anais, whicli is four liundred 
leagues from the source of that branch of it called the 
Sofna, to its mouth in the Euxinc Sea. llie Nieper, which 
rises in Muscovy, and runs a course of three hundred and 
liliy leagues, to enijity itself into the Black Sea. 
Dwina, wliich takes its rise in a province of the same name 
in Russia, then runs a course of three hundred leagues, and 
disembogues into the White Sea, a little below Archangel. 

Tlie largest rivers of Asia arc the Hoanlio, in China, 
which is eight hundred and fifty leagues in length. 'I7je 
.lenisca of Tartury, about eight hundred leagues in lengtlu. 
The Ohy, of five hundred leagues, running from the lake 
(T Kila into the Northern Sea, Tlie Amour, in Eastern 
7’artary, wdiose course is above five hundred and seventy- 
five leagues, from its source to its entrance into the sea of 
Kamtschatka. The Kiain in China, live hundred and fifty 
leagues in lengtli. The Ganges, one of the most noted 
rivers in the world, is about as long as the former. Next 
to this may he reckonetl the still more celebrated river 
Euphrates. Nor must the Indus be forgotten. 

The largest rivers of Africa are, the Senegal, whose 
course is said to be three thousand miles in length ; and 
the celebrated Nile, which from its source among the 
Mountains of the Moon, in Upper Ethiopia, to the Medi- 
terranean, is thought to extend as far. 

But of ail parts of the world, America, as it exhibits 
the most lofty mountains, so it supplies the largest rivers. 
The principal of these is the great river Amazon, which 
performs a course of nearly four thousand miles. The 
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breadth and depth of this river are answerable to its vast 
length, and where its width is most contracted, its dt‘pth 
is augmented in proportion. So great is the body of its 
waters, that other considerable rivers, objects of admir- 
ation, are swallowed in its bosom, it proceeds after tlieir 
junction with its usual appearance without any visible 
diange in its breadth or rapidity ; and at length discliarges 
itself into the ocean, by a channel which is a Imndrctl and 
fifty !nilos broad. 'I'he other great American rivers are 
the Mississippi, the St. Ijawreuce, and the La I*lata. 

To whatever (juarter of the globe we turn, we shall 
find new reasons to he sat islied with that, part in which we 
ourselves reside. The rivers of England furnish ail the 
plenty of the African stream, without its inundations; 
they Jiave all the coolness of the polar rivulets, with a 
more constant supply; they may waiit the terrible mag- 
nificence of huge cataracts, or extensive lakes, but they 
are more navigable, and more trans])arent ; ihougli ie^s 
deep and rapid titan the rivers of the torrid zone, they are 
more manageable, and only wait the will of man to take 
their direction. J. Goldsmith. 


MAY THE NINTH . 

The Seasons, 

Who is this beautiful virgin that approiiclies, cloilicd 
in a robe of light green? She has a garland of flowers on 
her Itead, and flowers sjiring up whci ev er she sets iicr iintf. 
Tlie snow which covered the fields, and llie ice wliicli was 
in the rivers melt away when site breatltes upon ilicfn. 
The young lambs frisk about her, and the birds warble in 
their little tJiroats to wtdcoiiie her coming; and when tiiey 
see her, they begin to choose their mates, and to build 
their nests. Youths and maidens, have you seen this lieau- 
tiful virgin? If you have, tell me who is slie, aud what is 
her name. 

Who is this tliat comes from the south, thinly clad in a 
light transparent garment? Her breath is liot and sultry ; 
siie seeks the refreshment of the cool shade ; she seeks the 
dear streams, the crystal brooks, to l)atbo her languid 
limbs, nie brooks and rivulets fly from her, and ar-e 
dried up at lier approacli. She cools her parched lip with 
berries, and the grateful acid of fruits, tlie seedy melon, 
the sharp apple, and the red pulp of the juicy cherry, 
which are poured out plentifully around her. 'Inetannccl 
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hay-makcTs wdcoiiii.? licr coniin'r; aud the sliofjj-slitvircr, 
n lio clij>s tlie fleeces of liis flock with his soundins^ shears. 
When she conies, Jet me lie under the thick sJiadc of a 
sj>readli)i; beceli-tree ; let me walk with her in tlio early 
morning, when tlie dew is yet upon the grass; — let me 
wander with her in the soft twiiiglit, when tlie shepherd 
shuts his fold, and tht* star of evening appears. Youths 
and maidens, tell me if you know', who is she, and what 
is her name. 

Who is he that conies with sober pace, stealing upon us 
ul1a^\;ares? Ilis garments arc red with the blood of the 
gra])e, and his temples are bound wdth a sheaf of ripe wheat. 
His hair is thin and begins to fall, and tlie auburn is mixed 
with mournful gr(‘3'. He shakes tlie brow n nuts from the 
tree. He winds the liorn, and calls tlic hunters to their 
sports. Ilie gun souiuis. Tlu* trembling partridge and 
rile beautiful jilieasant flutter, bleeding in the air, ;uid fall 
dead at the sportsman’s feet. Who is he that is crowned 
with the wheat-slieaf? Voutlis'and maidens, tell me, if you 
know, who is he, and what is his name. 

Who is he that comes tV(?m th(‘ north, clotlied in furs and 
warm w’ool? Hv* wraps his cloak close about him. His 
head is bald; his beaul is made oi‘ sharp icicles. Me loves 
the blazing lire, high piled upon the iiearth, lie binds 
skates to his feet, and skims o\er the irozen lakes. His 
breath is piercing and cold, ami no little llow'cr ]iecps above 
the surface of the ground, when ho is by. Whatever he 
xniches turns to ice. II' he were to strike you with Iiis 
cold hand, you would he (juite stilT and dead, like a piece 
of marble. Youths and maidens, do you see him? tie is 
coming fast ujion us, and soon he will be here. Tell me, 
if }'ou know, w ho is he, and what is his name. 

Baruauld. 


WAY Tlir TKXTII. 

The Influence, of an early Taste for Reading. 

Tiierr is, perhaps, nothing that lias a greater tendency 
n> decide favourably or unl'avourably respecting a man’s- 
^uture intellect tlian the qiicstion, Whetlicr or not he be 
impressed witli an early taste for reading. 

Books arc the depository of* every thing tliat is nmst 
honourable to man. He that loves reading has every 
thing within his reach. He has but to desire, and be may 
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possess liimself of every species of wisdom to judge, and 
])ower to rct'orm. 

The chief point of difference between the man of talent 
and the man without, consists in the different ways in 
which their minds are employed during the same interval : 
they are obliged, we will suj)pose, to walk from Temple- 
bar to Ilyde-park Corner: the dull man goes straiglit 
forward, he has so manj' furlongs to traverse : lie ot)serves 
whether he meets any of his acquaintance : he imjuires 
respecting their health and their family ; he glances hi‘- 
eye, p(frha])s, at the shops as he passes ; lie admires, per- 
chance, the fashion of a buckle, and the metal of a tea- 
urn. Jf he ex}>erience any flights of fanc\ ,, they are of a 
short extent; of the same nature as the flights of a forest 
bird cii))ped of his wings, and condemned to pass tlie rest 
of his life in a farm-yard. 

On the other han<f, the man of talent gives full scope to 
his imagination. Unindeblcd to the suggestions of‘ sur- 
rounding olijects, his wliole soul is employed. He enters 
into nice calculations; he digests sagacious reasonings. 
In imagination ho declaims, or describes, iniprt‘sscd witli 
the deepest sympathy or elevated to the loftiest rapt me. 
He makes a thousand new and admirable cotnbinations 
lie passes through a tliousand imaginary scenes, tries liif 
courage, tasks bis ingenuity, and thus becomes graduail’v 
prepared to meet almost any of the nmny-coioured events 
ot* 1 1 Liman life. If lie observes the passengers, be reads 
their countenances, conjectures their past history, and 
forms a superficial notion of their wisdom or folly, their 
virtue or vice, their satisfaction or misery. If he observes 
the scenes that occur, it is with the eye of an artist. 
Every object is capable of suggesting to him a volume of 
reflections. 

The time of these two persons in one respect resembles ; 
it has brought them both to Hyde-park Corner. In every 
other rcs]jcct how dissimilar! 

Probably nothing hati contributed so much to generate 
tliese ojipositc habits of mind, as an early taste for 
reading. Books gratify and excite our curiosity in iiiiiu- 
rnerable ways. They force us to reflect ; they jiresent 
direct ideas of various kinds, and they suggest indirect 
tmes. In a well-written book we are presented with the 
inaturcst reflections, or the happiest flights of a mind of 
uncommon excellence ; and it is impossible that we cun 
be much accustomed to such companions, without attain- 
a^H some resemblance of them. Godwin. 
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MAY THK KLEVENTH 
The Danger rj' keeping had Company, 

Tm: danjj:('r ol' keepiu'; had company arises princij)alJy 
from our aptness to imitate and catcli the manners anil 
sentiments of others. In oiir earliest youth the contagion 
i)i* manners is observahio. Jn tlie boy yet incaj)able of 
h:ivine any learning instilled into liim, we easily discover, 
fronj ills first actions, and rude attempts at language, the 
kiatl of persons with whom he has been brought up; we 
see the early sjiring of a civilized education, or the ftrsl 
wild .vhoots oi* rusticity. 

As he enters further into life, his behaviour, man- 
ners, and conversation, all take their cast from the (*om- 
pany he keeiis. Observe the peasant, and the man 
of cdiustion ; the dilference is striking. And yet God 
has bestor. ed eqmd talents on each; the only dilference 
is. tlu‘y have been thrown into difierent scenes of 
life, and have had commerce with persons of diflerent 
stations. 

Nor arc manners and behaviour more easil}" caught, 
than ojiinions and principles. In childhood and youth we 
naturally adojit the sentiments of those about us; and as 
v.e advance in life, how few of us think for ourselves! 
how i!ian\ of us are satislied with taking our opinions at 
.'■ecimd hand ! 

The great jiower of custom forms another argument, 
against Uejiing bad company. Horvever shocked we 
may be at the first a^iproacbes of vice, this shocking 
appearance goes off upon an intimacy wdtii it. Custom 
will soon reiuier the most disgustful object familiar to our 
view ; and this is indeed a kinil provision of Nature, 
to remler labour, and toil, and danger, which are the 
lot of a man, more easy to him. llie raw soldier, w’ho 
trembles at the first encounter, becomes a hardy veteran 
in a few cainjiaigns. Habit renders danger familiar, ami 
of course imiiHercnt to him. 

But habit, wdiich is intended for our good, may, like 
other kind appointments of Nature, be converted into a 
miscliief. ' TJie well-disposed youth, entering first into batl 
company, is shocked at what he sees and what he hears. 
The good principles which he had imbibed, ring in his 
ears un alarming lesson against the wickedness of his com- 
panions. But, alas! tliis sensibility is of only a day's 
continuance. The next jovial meeting makes the horrid 



picture of yesterday more easiJy endured. Virtue is soon 
thought a severe rule; an inconvenient restraint; a few 
pangs of conscience now and then w hisper to him that he 
once had better thoughts; but even these by degrc'cs die 
away, and he who at lirst was shocked even at the appear- 
ance of vice, is Ibrmed by custom into a profligate leader 
of vicious pleasures. 

So caretully should wo oppose the first approaches of 
sin! so vigilant should we be against so iiisidious an 
enemy! Gilpin. 


MAY THE TWELFTH. 

On the Air and Almoaphcrc, 

The treasures of tlie earth, the verihire of the fields, and 
even the refreshments of the stream, are too often seen 
almost entirely appropriated to the luxuries of the gn;at; 
while the l(‘ss fortunate part of mankind stand limnble 
spectators of their encroachments. But the air no limi- 
tation can bound, no hind-nuirks restrain. In this 
uenign element all mankind have to boast of an equal 
t/ossession; and for this we have all ecpial obligations t<r 
Heaven. While wc live wc consume a part of this ele- 
jnentfor our sustenance; and when we die, our perislnng 
nodies render back the supply, which during life wc had 
accumulated from the general mass. 

Air, in a general sense, is that invisible fluid surround- 
ing our globe, on which depends not only animal hut 
vegetable life; and wbieh appears to be one of ilie great 
agents emjiloyed by Nature in carrying on her operations 
throughout the w orld. 

Tlie discoveries respecting the nature of air, liave not 
been more interesting to phiJosophers, than useful to 
science and beneficial to society. Many perplexing pro- 
cesses fu cliemistry liavc been explained in consetjiience ol 
them, several have been facilitated, and a number of new 
und useful ones have been intri)duced. The phenonieiu* 
Sitending metallic calcinations and reductions have been 
greatly eJuci tinted. 

The knowledge of the use of air in respiration, the 
rictliod of ascertaining its purity and fitness for tliat; 
linielion, and tlie discovery of tiic medicinal properties of 
some kinds of air, all promise to he of considerable 
advantage, Tlie method of ascertaining the purity of 
air of a phice and tlie mod? of ventiiatin an apartment, 
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are of great utility. In short, there is, perhaps, no station 
of life where some knowledge of this subject may not be 
important and beneficial. 

That most stupendous body of air, the atmosphere, 
which every w here surrounds our globe, consists of a pel- 
lucid, clastic comf)ound, which we denote by the name of 
comiiion, or atmospheric air. It is found to consist chiefly 
of* two fluids mixed together, widely differing in their 
nature. The largest part, exceeding the rest tiirce times 
iM* more in bulk, is fit neither for supporting fire nor for 
respiration. The other is called oxygen, or vital air, which 
diflers widely from the preceding, being indispensably 
necessary to animal fire and respiration. 

'J'he atmosphere may be looked u})on not only as the 
general receptacle of the acjueous vapours of the sea and 
rivers, but likewise of all mineral exhalations; of the 
steams which are constantly arising from the perspiration 
ol* w'hatever enjoys animal or vegetable life, and from the 
nutrefaction of these substances wdien dead; or the smaller 
seeds of terrestrial and aipiatic plants ; of the eggs of an 
infinity of species of imperceptible aninnilcules ; of the 
acids and oils separated by combustion from all sorts of 
fuel ; of the matter of light ; of the electric fluid ; and of 
a variety of other substances, which are elevated, and for 
a time kept suspended, by natural and accidental causes. 


MAY THE THIRTEENTH. 

Virtuous and religions Habits. (A Sunday Lesson.\ 

In the midst ot youth, health, and abundance, the w^orld 
;s apt to appear a very gay and pleasing scene ; it engages 
our desires, and in some degree satisfies them also. But it 
is wisdom to consider, that a time w'ill come, when youth, 
health, and fortune, wall all fail us; and if disappointment 
and vexation do not sour our taste for pleasure, at least 
sickness and infirmities will destroy it. In these gloomy 
seasons, and above all, at the approach of death, what 
will become of us without religion? When this world 
fails, w'liither sliall we flee if wx' expect no refuge in an- 
other ? Without a holy hope in God, resigmition to his 
will, and trust in him for deliverance, what is there that 
can secure us against the evils of life ? 

Youth is tlie season to form religious habits ; the 
earliest principles are generally the most lasting ; and those 
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of a religious cast are seldom wholly lost. Tliough the 
temptations of the world may now and then draw the 
well-principled youth aside; yet, his princi])les being con- 
tinually at war with his practice, there is hope, that in the 
end the better part may overcome the worse, and bring 
on a reformation : whereas he who has sulfered habits of 
vice to get possession of his youth, has little chance of 
being brought back to a sense of religion. Some calamity 
must rouse him. He must be awal:ened by a storm, or 
sleep for ever. How much better it is, then, to mala' 
that easy to us which we know is best ! and to form 
those habits now, wliich hereafter wc shall wish we had 
formed ! 

Youtli is introductory to manhood, to xi-hich it is, pro- 
perly speaking, a state of preparation. During this sea- 
son we must qualify ourselves for the parts we are to act 
hereafter. In manhood we bear the fruit which has in 
youth been planted. If we have sauntered away our 
youth, we must expect to be ignorant men. If indolence 
and inattention have taken an early })ossession of us, they 
will probably increase as we advance in life, and make us 
a burden to ourselves, and useless to society. If, again, 
we sufter ourselves to be misled by vi/ious inclinations, 
they will daily get new strength, and end in dissolute 
lives. 

But if we cultivate our minds in youth, and attain habits 
of attention and industry, of virtue and sobriety, we shall 
find ourselves well prepared to act our future parts in life ; 
and, what above all things ought to be our care, by gain.- 
Jiig this command over ourselves, we shall be more able, 
pts we get forward in the world, to resist every new tempt- 
ation as soon as it appears. Gilpin. 


MAY THE FOURTEENTH. 

Nature and Properties the Air. 

Besides its weight, or density, which the air has iji 
common with water and other fluids, it possesses elasticity ; 
by which it allows itself to be compressed into a smaller 
bulk, and returns to its original volume when the pressure 
is removed. Thus, a blo^Ti bladder being squeezed in 
the hand, we find the included air sensibly resist ; so that, 
upon our ceasing to compress it, the cavities or impres- 
sions made in its surfiice readily expand again and are 
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filled up. It is tliis property of elasticity, joined to 
fluidity, that constitutes an air or gas. 

It is in the atnios])hLTe thiit the clouds are assembled, 
which assume such a variety of hues anil forms, and which, 
as they are condensed or rarefied, retain the vapours, or 
return them to the earth in rain, or hail, or snow. 

The winds are another important j)art of the subject of 
air, and are in \arious ways not only salubrious, but highly 
beneficial to man. 'fheir continual vicissitudes give a turn 
to the dispositions and productions of Nature; they correct 
those* ill ronsequenees which 'Would unavoidably flow from 
a too tedious inactivity and state of rest ; and invigorate 
and purify the air, by keeping it in perpetual motion. 
Without them our habitations would become unwholesome, 
mil great towns would in a short time be as nauseous as a. 
common sewer; 'in short, Nature would languish and die. 

Vegetables both meliorate and injure air. In the day 
and in the light they meliorate the air, but in the absence 
of light they shed a destructive influence: vital air is 
found to be spread around vegetables in the sun; azotic 
air in the absence of the sun. 

No poison is more subtle than the air which is left after 
respirable air is destroyed. Plants, when exposed to the 
tnfluonce of the sun, correct the vitiated air occasioned 
by the breathing of animals and other processes; hut 
placed out of the influence of the sun, they infect the aii‘ 
so as to occasion the extinction of life. 

Man has no reason to complain that common air is not 
vital air. If it were, Ids Hie would soon be at an end, and 
all the vegetable world would perish. On the other hand, 
if its portion of oxygen were much less, plants, indeedt 
would vegetate belter, but all animated nature would 
soon be extinct. The bounty of Providence has wisely 
established a due medium, by which the existence of both 
is maintained. In all the surprising elaborations of these 
fluids, the leaves are the principal instruments : the var- 
nished superior surface imbibes the essential particles, 
which after elaboration are by the inferior poured forth in 
pure but invisible streams. 

Whih* the licafs of summer prevail, these streams arc 
the most plentiful. Hence, at least in our temperate cli- 
mates, the atmosphere is best in the height of summer, 
and in the height of winter ; for in the first, the vegetable 
w'orld is in its greatest vigour ; and in the second, the 
general tendency to corruption has ceased. 

K 2 
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MAY THE FIFTEENTH. 

Affection and Sagacity Animals, 

A REMARKABLE mixture of sagacity and instinct oc 
curred to me one day, as my people were pulling off the 
lining of a hot-bcd, in order to add some fresli dung. 
From the side of this bed leaped, with, great agility, an 
animal that made a most grotesque figure ; nor was it 
witliout great difficulty that it could be taken : when it 
prpved to be a large white-beliicd field-mouse, with three 
or four young clinging to her teats by their mouths and 
feet. It was ama/ing, that the desultory and rapid niolions 
of the dam should not have obliged her litter to quit their 
hold, especially when they were so young as to be both 
naked and blind. 

To these instances of tender attachment, many more 
might be added by those wlio are observant of nature. 

lliat there is also a wonderful spirit of sociability in 
the brute creation, the congregating of gregarious birds 
in the winter is a remarkable instance. Many horses, 
though quiet in com})any, will not stay one minute in a 
field by themselves; the strongest fences cannot restrain 
them. M}'’ neighbour’s horse %vill not only not stay by 
liimself abroad, but will not bear to be left alone in a 
strange stable without discovering the utmost impatience, 
and endeavouring to break the rack and manger with his 
fore feet. He has been known to leap out of a stable 
window after company ; and yet, in oilier resjiects, is 
remarkably quiet. Oxen and cows w'ill not fatten in so- 
litude, but will neglect the finest pasture that is not 
recommended by society. It would be needless to in- 
stance in sheep, which constantly flock together. 

But this propensity seems not to be confined to animals 
of the same species ; for 1 know^ a doe, still alive, that was 
brought up from a little fawn, with a dairy of cows ; with 
them it goes to tlie field, and with them it returns to tlic 
yard. The dogs of the house take no notice of this deer 
being used to her; but, if strange dogs come by, a chacc 
ensues ; while the master smiles to see his favourite securely 
Reading her pursuers over hedge, or gate, or stile, till she 
returns to the cows, who, with fierce lowings and menacing; 
horns, drive the assailants quite out of the pasture. 1 

Even great disparity of kind and size does not always 
prevent social advances and mutual fellowship. For a 
very intelligent and observant person has assured me, that 
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in the former part of hisS life, keeping but one horse, he 
Imppencd also to have but one solitary hen. These two 
incongruous animals spent much of their time togetlier Jii 
a lonely orchard, where they saw no creature but each 
other. By degrees, an apparent regard began to take 
place between these two sequestered individuals. The 
fowl would approach the quadruped with notes of com- 
olacency, rubbing herself gently against his legs; while 
the horse would look down with satisfaction, and move 
""with the greatest caution and circumspection, lest he 
shoilld trample on his diminutive companion. Thus,, by 
mutual good oHices, each seemed to console the vacant 
hours of the other. Gilbeut White. 


MAY THE SIXTEENTH. 

The Golden Mean, 

W’nEN the plains of India were burnt up by a long 
brought, Ilamet and Kaschid, two neighbouring shep- 
herds, faint with tliirst, stood at the conunon boundary of 
‘.he grounds, with their flocks and herds panting rouqd 
■ hem, and in extremity of distress prayed for water. , On 
a sudden the air was becalmed, the birds ceased to chirp, 
and the docks to bleat. They turned their eyes every 
way, and saw' a being of mighty stature advancing through 
the valley, whom they knew, on his nearer'approach, to 
be the genius of distribution. In one hand he held the 
fiheaves of plenty, and in the other the sabre of destruction. 

The shejihercis stood trembiing, and would have re- 
tired before him * but he called to them with a voice gen- 
tle as the bree^e that plays in tlie evening among the 
spices of Sabaua ; Flee not from your benefactor, children 
of the dust ! I am come to otter you gifts which only your 
own folly can make vain. You here pray for water, and 
water 1 will bestow ; let the know with how much you will 
oe satisfied : speak not rashly ; consitler, tliat of whatever 
can be enjoyed by the body, excess is no less dangKiruus 
than scarcity. When you remember tlie pain of thirst, 
do not forget the danger of sulfocation. Now, . Hamet, 
tell me your request. 

O being, kind and beneficent, says Hamet, let thiho 
eye pardon my confusion. I entreat a little brook,. 
in summer shall never be dry, and in winter shall jnever 
overflow. 

It is granted, replied Uie genius; and immediately 
& 3 
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lie opened the ground with bus sabre, when a fountain 
bubbling up under their feet, scatterrcd its rills over tlie 
meadows ; the flowers renewed their fragrance, the trees 
spread a greener foliage, and the flocks and herds quench- 
ed tlieir thirst. 

I'hen turning to Rasehid, the genius invited him like- 
wise to ofler his petition, I request, says Rasehid, that 
thou wilt turn tlie Ganges through my grounds, with all 
his winters, and all their inhabitants. 

Haniet was struck with the greatness of his neighbour’s 
sentiments, and secretly repined in his heart, that he had 
not made the same petition before him : when the genius 
spoke : Hash man, be not insatiable ! Remember, to thee 
that is nothing which thou canst not use : and how are 
tliy wants greater than the wants of lianiet? 

Rasehid repeated his desire, and jil eased himself witli 
llie mean appearance that llamet would make in the pre- 
sence of the proprietor of the Ganges. The genius then 
retired towards the river, and the tw'o shepherds stood 
waiting the event. 

As Rasehid was looking with contempt upon his neigh- 
bour, on a sudden w*as heard the roar of torrents, and they 
found, by the mighty stream, that the mounds of the 
Ganges were broken. The flood rolled forward into tlui 
lands of Rasehid, his plantations w^erc torn up, his flocks 
overwhelmed, he w'as swept away before it, and a croco- 
dile devoured him. Johnson. 


MAY THE SEVENTEENTH. 

On the Inequalities of the Surface of the Globe. 

Were the earth an even and regular plain, instead of 
that beautiful variety ofTiills and valleys, of verdant forests 
and refreshing streams, which at present delights our 
senses, a dismal sea would cover tlie whole face of the 
globe, and at best it would be only the habitation oi' 
Ashes. 

It is not therefore to be supposed, that even in its ori- 
gin the surface of the earth was perfectly regular ; and 
since its first production, a variety of causes, such as tlie 
motion of the waters, subterraneous Arcs, winds, and other 
circumstances, have greatly contributed to the increase of 
b^egularity. The greatest inequalities of the globe 
depths of the oceon, compared to the elevations 
'The depth of the sea is very different, even 
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to great distances from the land ; it is said there are \)arts 
above a mile deep : hut these are few, and the general 
profundities are from sixty to one hundred fathoms. 

In general the mountains between the tropics are loftier 
than those of the temperate zones, and these more th an 
tliosc of the frigid zones ; so that the nearer we approach 
the equator, tlie greater are the inequalities. These in- 
equalities, although very considerable w'ith respect to us, 
are nothing when considered with respect to the globe 
itself; ibr tlie earth, which appears to us crossed and cut 
by the enormous height of mountains, and by the fright- 
ful depth of the sea, is nevertheless, relatively to its biilk, 
v(‘ry slightly furrowed with irregularities so very trifling, 
that tliey ean cause no perceptible difference to the visible 
figure of I he globe. 

Precipices are formed by tlie sinking of rocks, the base 
of which sometimes gives way more on one side than the 
other, by the action of the air and frost, which splits and 
divides them ; and by the impetuous fall of torrents which 
opens passages, and carries along with them all that op- 
poses their violence. 

But the vast and enormous concavities found at the 
summit of mountains, iiave generally been formed by the 
operation of fire, 'i'hcse concavities were formerly the 
craters or moutlis of volcanoes ; and all the matter which 
is tliere deficient, has been ejected by the action and ex 
plosion of their fires, which are since become extinct 
through the defect of combustible matter. The concavity 
of mount Ararat is surrounded w^ith black and burnt 
rocks, as some day those of Etna, Vesuvius, and other 
volcanoes will be, when they have consumed all the com- 
bustible matters they include. 

Great cavities and deep mines arc generally in moun- 
tains, and never tlescend to a level with the plains ; there- 
fore by these cavities wc are made acquainted only with 
tlie inside of a mountain, and not at all with the internal 
part of the globe. Buffon. 


MAY TIIF. EIGHTEENTH. 

Resentment, 

Resentment may be distinguished into anger and re~ 
venge. Anger is tlie pain we suffer upon the receipt of an 
injury or af&ont, with tlie usual effects of that pain upon 
ourselves. Revenge is tlie inflicting of pain upon the per- 
K 4* 
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son who has injured or ofFcnded us, further than the just 
ends of j>unishnient or reparation require. 

Reflections proper for this purpose are the following : 
the possibility of mistaking the motives from which the 
conduct that offends us proceeded : how often our own 
offences have been the effect of inadvertence, when they 
were construed into indications of malice : the induce- 
ment which prompted our adversary to act as he did, and 
how' powerfully the same inducement has at one time or 
other operated upon ourselves : that he is suffering per- 
haps under a contrition which he is ashamed, or wants 
opportunity, to confess ; and how ungenerous it is to 
triumph by coldness or insult, over a spirit already hum- 
bled in secret : that the returns of kindness are sw eet, and 
that there is neither honour, nor virtue, nor utility in re- 
sisting them. To this we should particularly advert ; for 
too many think themselves bound to keep alive their 
indignation, when they And it dying away of‘ itself. 

We should remember, that others have their passions, 
their prejudices, their favourite aims, their fears, their 
cautions, their interests, their sudden impulses, and their 
varieties of apprehensions, as W'ell as ourselves. We may 
recollect w hat has sometimes passed in our minds, when 
we have been on the wrong side of a (juarrel ; and ima- 
gine the same to be passing in our adversary’s mind now' : 
when we became sensible of our misbehaviour, what }>al- 
liations we perceived in it, and expected others to per- 
ceive ; how we were affected by the kindness, and felt the 
superiority of a generous reception and ready forgiveness ; 
how persecution revived our spirit with our enmity, and 
seemed to justify that conduct in ourselves, which we be- 
fore blamed. 

Add to this the indecency of anger ; how it renders us, 
while it lasts, the scorn and sport of all about us ; the in- 
conveniences, and irretrievable misconduct, into which 
our irascibility has sometimes betrayed us ; the friend- 
ships it has lost us ; and the sore repentance, wliich on one 
account or other it always cost us. 

It is necessary, therefore, to habituate ourselves to these 
reflections, till they arise spontaneously in our minds when 
they are wanted, that is, instantly upon the receipt of an 
injury or affront ; and with such force and colouring as 
both to mitigate the paroxysms of our anger *at the time, 
and at length to produce an alteration in the temper and 
disposition itseT. Palett. 
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MAY THE NINETEENTH. 

Of the Commerce if EnglaufL 

It is well fciio\\'n tluit couimcree and nuinunictiircs 
have great!}' contributed to raise the Knglish to be the 
lirst and most powerful people in the world ; and that the 
coniniercc of England is at this time much greater than 
that of all the rest of the world united. 

(xreat Britain is, of all countries, the most proper for 
trade ; as well from its situation as au island, **as from 
the freedom a)id exceileiice of its constitution, and froni 
it^ natural products and considerable manufactures. For 
exportation, our country produces many of the most sub- 
stantial and iK'cessary conunodities ; as butter, cheese, corn, 
cattle, wool, iron, lead, tin, coi)per, leather, copperas, pit- 
coal, alum, saftVon, 

Our horses are the most serviceable in tlie w orld, and 
higlily valued by all nations, for their hardiness, beauty, 
ami strength. With beef, mutton, pork, poultry, and 
biscuit, we victual not only our own fleets, but many 
ibreign vessels that come and go. Our iron we export 
manuractured into great guns, carcases, bombs, <Src. 

Prodigious and almost incredible is the value likewise 
of other goods from hence exported, viz. hops, flax, hemp, 
hats, shoes, liousehold-stulf, ale, beer, red-borri)igs, pilch- 
ards, salmon, oysters, licpiorice, watches, ribands, toys, &c. 

There is scarcely a manufacture that is not brought to 
great perfection in England. Those of woollen and cot- 
ton are the most considerable ; and exceed in goodness 
and (juanrity those <»f any other nation. Hardware is 
am»llier jirincipal article : our locks, edge-tools, guns, 
swords, and other arms, arc of superior excellence : 
household utLMisils of brass, iron, ami pewter, also, arc 
very prime articles; and our clocks, watches, and mathe- 
matical aptniratus, arc unrivalled. 

Besides the substantial produce and the unrivalled 
nuumfucturos of the British islands, our fleets rule all the 
seas on the surface of llie globe, and enable us to appro- 
priate to our owm benefit the produce of all countries and 
all climates. By this means we establish and protce., 
our coloiiies, and enjoy almost a monopoly of sugar, coifce, 
rum, Spices, drugs, silks, cottons, tea, gold, silver, &c, &c. 
securing supplies for our own use, and becoming carriers 
or mercluints for the supply of other nations. 

The prodigious extent of the trade of England, and its 
K 5 
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great and rapid increase of late years, will clearly appear 
from a comparative statement of tlie imports and exports 
at difterent periods ; the value of which, including foreign 
merchandise and manufactures, in the years undermen- 
tioned, was as follows : 



Imports. 

Exports. 

1700, 

£4,956,975 

- £6,034,724 

1750, 

7,429,739 

12,877,129 

1772, 

14,500,000 

17,719,000 

1783, 

13,325,(XK( . . 

. . 14,741,000 

17&2, 

19,629, (X)0 . . 

. . 24,878,000- 

• 1797, 

21, 4.50, (KX) . . 

. . 28,91 7, OCX) 

1800, 

27,992,464 . . 

. . 33,792,386 

1813, 

28,6(X),fX)0 . 

. . 43,200, ()(X) 


The number of registered trading vessels belonging to 
the British dominions, employed in the year I81.S, was 
23,64^0; their tonnage was 2,514,4‘81? ; and the number ol‘ 
men required to navigate them was 165,5.37. 

The English manutacturcs have been lately oi?timated 
at the animal value of 06,600,000/., and .supposed to em 
ploy 1,585,000 people : of this sum the woollen manu- 
facture is stated to produce about 1 5,000,000/. ; the lea- 
ther, 10,000,(X)0/.; the iron, tin, and lead, 10,000,(XX)/.; and 
tlie cotton, 14,000,000/. 


MAY THE TWENTIETH. 

On Cruelty to Animals. 

I WOULD not enter on my list of friends 
(Though grac’d with polish’d manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) tlie man 
Wio needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail, 

Tliat crawls at ev'iiiiig in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, forewarn’d. 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 

And charg’d perhaps with venom, that intrudes, 

A visitor unwelcome, into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and rejiose, th’ alcove, 

The chamber, or refectory, may die ; 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Xot so when-held within their proper bounds 
And guiltless of offence, they range the air, 

Or tale their pastime in the spacious field r 
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he Science of Geography 

Tlierc they are privileg’d ; and he that hunts 
Or harms them there is guilty of a wrong, 

Disturbs the economy of Nature’s realm, 

Who when she form’d, design’d them an abode. 

The sum is this; — If man’s convenience, health. 

Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims 
Arc paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 

Else they are all, tJie meanest things that are, 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

W-ho in his sovereign wdsdom made them aJh 
Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. 'i'he sj)ring-time of our years 
Is soon dishonour'd and defil’d in most 
Ey budding ills, that ask a ])rudent hand 
To check them, lint, alas! none sooner shoots, 

If unreslrain’d, into luxuriant growth, 

Than cruelty, most dev'lish of them all. 

Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 
And righteous limitation of its act, 

13y which Ht;av*n moves in pard’ning guilty man; 

And he that shows none, being ripe in years, 

And conscious of the outrage lie commits, 

Shall seek it and not find it, in his turn. Cowper. 


MAY THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

The Science of Geography. 

The fundamental principles of this science are of the 
greatest utility in the daily avocations of life. To he well 
acquainted with the general divisions of land and water ; 
the subdivisions of empires, kingdoms, and states ; the 
names of places, and their respective situations; is a 
branch of knowledge w^hich it is impossible to want, with- 
out tlie self-conviction of the grossest ignorance. 

Tliis, however, is one of the least important provinces of 
geography. AMien wx* consider the earth as peopled with 
various nations, and acquire an insight into their inaii- 
licrs, religion, government, and pursuits ; then geography 
assumes its most attractive form, and fills the mind with 
ideas w orthy of itself. 

If we regard this science only as an useful auxiliary to 
trade, it is no insignificant acquisition; to be well ac- 
quainted w'ith the natural and artificial productions of 
countries, their manufactures, exports, and imports, is an 
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important consideration. But the student must not stop 
here; he must enlarge his conceptions by comparative 
researches into men and manners; he must trace the origin 
and influence of laws, the effects of civilisation, and modes 
of life, through all their obliquities and variety of shades; 
and, while he indulges in those wide sj>eculations, he may 
deduce from what is good, maxims to regulate his owu 
conduct or to enlighten others ; from what is bad, he may 
learn to avoid the errors that human frailty, aided by pre- 
judice, has so abundantly disseminated over the globe, and 
pity where he cannot admire. 

The Hottentots and Tartars, yet in the dawn of retison, 
with barely the features of men, and still remote from civi- 
lisation and refinement, will afford reflections on what 
human nature is, devoid of learning and the arts. The 
absurd theology of barbarous nations, where a fantastic 
image of their ow’n framing, a snake, or an insect, is the 
object of divine adoration, will disj)lay the sublimity of 
that religion whicli is founded on a sense of infinite per- 
fection and almighty powder. 

The savage institutions of many kingdoms, where mafi 
IS degraded to a slave, will teach the value of government 
founded on law, and suj)j)orted by social ordtr. 

To confine all excellence to the country in which we 
were born, is the defect of an uninformed judgment ; but 
to love our own country best, and to study to promote its 
interests and extend the honour of its name, is compatible 
w'ith the finest feelings and the most Ciiristian charity. It 
ennobles us as men and citixens. 

In all these points of view, geograjdiy will serve for an 
instructer and guide. It may w^ell be defined the science 
of life and manners, of law^s and government ; and is as 
useful to the man, as it is ornamental to the scholar. 

M Avon’s Natural History. 


MAY THE TW'ENTY-SECOND. 


Examples of diligcnl Employment of Time. 

We all complain, says the philosopher Seneca, of the 
shortness of time, and yet have much more than w e know 
what to do with. Our lives arc spent eitlier in doing 
nothing at all, or in nothing to the purpose, or in 

vUon^g nothing that wc ought to do. We are always com- 
tliat our days are few', and acting as though there 
no end of them. 
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Alfred the Great was one of the wisest, tlie best, and 
most beneficent monarchs that ever swayed the sceptre 
of England; ai>d his example is highly memorable. — 
Every hour of his life had its peculiar allotted business. 
He divided tlie day and night into three portions of eiglit 
hours each ; and tliough much afflicted with a very pain- 
ful disorder, he assigned only eiglit liours to sleep, meals, 
and exercise ; devoting the remaining sixteen, one half to 
rending, writing, and prayer, and the other to public ousi- 
netvs. So sensible was this great man that time was not a 
trifle to be dissipated, but a rich talent intrusted to him, for 
which he was aceoiintable to the (ireat Dispenser of it ! 

We are told h}’ historians, that (jueen bdizubeth, exccjit 
when engaged b}’’ public or domestic affairs, and the exer- 
cises necessary for the preservation of her health and spirits, 
was aln ays employed either in reading or writing, in trans- 
lating from other authors, or in compositions of her own. 

Gasseruli, the celebrated philosopher, was perhaps one 
of the Jiardest students that ever existed. He generally 
rose at tliree o’clock in the morning, and rej^d or wrote 
till eleven, when he received tlie visits of his friends. He 
afterwards at twelve made a very slender dinner, at which 
he drank iiothingbut water, and sat down to his books again 
at three. 'I’here he remained till eiglit o'clock ; and after 
having eaten a very light supper, he retired to bed at ten. 

Among the ancient Indians there were a set of men 
called gymnosophists, wlio had a great aversion to sloth 
and idleness. When the tables were spread for tlicir re- 
past, the assembling youths were asked by their masters 
in what useful task tliey had been employed from the 
Iiour of sun-rise. One perhaps represented himself as 
having been an arbitrator, and succeeded by his prudent 
inanagement in composing a diflerence between friends. 
A second had been paying obedience to his parents’ com- 
mands. A tljird liad made some discovery by his own ap- 
plication, or learned something by another’s instruction. 
But he w ho had done nothing to deserve a dinner, w as 
turned out of doors without one, and obliged to work wdiile 
•h« others enjoyed the fruits of their application. 


MAY THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

Principal Varieties of the Human Race. 

Thouchi there cannot be a doubt, that all mankind, 
howx’ver disseminate^* ^ver the globe, sprung from one 
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parent stock, yet the influence of climate, civilisation, 
government, and mode of life, has created sensible, and 
great diversities in colour, form, and stature. 'Fhe bound- 
ary of a river, the intervention of h hill, custom, acci. 
dent, or fashion, may sometimes occasion shades of 
distinction, which the most incautious observer will recog- 
nise. On the other hand long-continued intercourse will 
assimilate two nations by degrees, till at last the difference 
between them will be imperceptible. There are, liow- 
cjver, some broad lines of distinction between the same 
species, which it is the business of the naturalist to re- 
mark, and the pliilosopher to explain. 

In taking an extensive view of our species, there do not 
appear to be above five or six varieties sufliciently distiimt 
to constitute families; and in these the distinctions are 
more trivial than are frequently seen in the lower classes 
of animals. In all climates, man preserves the c'rcct de- 
portment and the natural superiority of his form. There 
is nothing in the shape or faculties which designates a 
different original ; and other causes connected with the 
ciimate, soil, customs, and law'^s, sufficiently account for 
the change w^hich they have produced. 

The polar regions exhibit die first distinct race of men. 
The Laplanders, the Esquimaux Indians, the Sainoicd 
Tartars, the inhabitants of Nova Zembla, tlic IJorandians, 
the Greenlanders, and the Kamtschadales, may be consi- 
dered as forming a race of people all nearly resembling 
each other in stature, complexion, habits, and acquire- 
ments. 

Born under a rigorous climate, confined to particular 
aliments, and subject to numerous hardships, it seems as 
if their bodies and their minds have not had scope to ex- 
pand. The extreme cold has jiroduccd nc.arly the same 
effect on their complexions, as intense heat has on the 
natives of the tropical regions : tliey arc generally of a 
deep brown, inclining to actual black. Diminutive and ill- 
^lapcd, tbeir aspects are as forbidding as their manners 
are barbarous. Tlicir visage is large and broad, the 
nose flat and short, the eyes brown suffused wdth yellow, 
the eye-lids drawn toward the temples, the cheek-bones 
high, tlie lips thick, the voice effeminate, the head large, 
and the hair black and straight. The tallest do not ex- 
ceed the height of five feet, and many not more than four. 
Among these nations, feminine beauty is almost unknown ; 
and little difference is to be discerned in the external ap- 
rearance of the sexes. Bufvo' * 
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WAY THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

Character of Oliver Crormell 

Oliver Cromwell was of a robust make and constitu- 
tion ; his aspect manly though clownish. Ilis education 
extended no further than a superficial knowledge of the 
Latin tongue, but he inherited great talents from nature ; 
though they were such as he could not have exerted to 
Jidvantagc at any other juncture than that of a civil war 
inflamed !)y religious contests and courtly corruptions*. 

His character was composed of an amazing combin- 
ation of enthusiasm, hypocrisy, and ambition. He was 
],)0ssessed of courage and resolution, that overlooked all 
dangers, and saw no difficulties. He dived into the charac- 
ters of mankind with wonderful sagacity, M-hile he con- 
cealed his own purposes under an impenetrable veil of 
dissimulation. 

He reconciled the most atrocious crimes to the most 
rigid notions of religious obligations. From the severest 
exercise of devotion, he relaxed into the most ridiculous 
and idle amusenionts. 

Cromwell possessed a vigorous and active understand- 
ing ; and could assume, whenever he pleased, that dig- 
nity of manners which befitted his high station. But 
when he relaxed from the toils of war, or the cares of 
government, his amusements frequently consisted of the 
lowest huttbonery. 

Before the trial of Charles I., when a meeting was held 
between the chiefs of the republican party and the gene- 
ral ofiicers, to concert the model of the intended new go- 
vernment, — after the debates on this most interesting and 
important subject, Ludlow informs us, that Cromwell, by 
way of frolic, tliixwv a cushion at his head ; and even in 
tlic high court of justice, in that solemn moment w^hen lie 
took tlie pen to sign the w^arrani for the unhapj)y mo- 
narch’s execution, he could not forbear the levity of daub- 
ilig the face of his neighbour with the ink, 

Ci’omwell was cruel and tyrannic from policy; just and 
temperate from inclmation ; perplexed and dcspieablc in 
Ills discourse; clear and consummate in Jus designs; rldi- 
txilous in his reveries ; generally respectable in his con- 
duct ; a steady friend, a good husband, and a kind fatlicr ; 
in a word, lie was one of the strangest compounds of po- 
litical knavery and private virtue, cruft and magnanimity. 
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absurdity and j^ood sense, that we find on record in the 
annals ot‘ mankind. 

Oliver Cromwell died on the 3d of Sej)tember, lGo8; 
and Richard, his son, was proclaimed Protector in his 
room : but Richard, beint^ of a very different disposition 
from his father, resigned Ids authority the 22d of April, 
1659; and soon after signed his abdication in form, and 
retired to the continent. He travelled there for a few 
years after his resignation, and then returned to England ; 
residing in peace sis a private country gentleman, u])on his 
paternal estate at Cheshunt, where he died, highly re- 
spected for his social virtues, at tlie age of 8G. 


MAY THE TWENTY-FIFl U. 

Varieties of the Ilnnian Race. (Continued.) 

But it is not only in deformity, in dwarfishuoss, colour, 
and outline of features, that the inhabitants of tbc polar 
regions resemble each other, 'riiere is also a marked cori- 
f*ormity in their manners, proj)cnsities, and habitual ignor- 
ance. "fboy certainly di.splay a degree of a(‘tivity and 
resolution in pursuit of tbeir game; but they seem ijuapable 
of vigorous exertions either of body or mind, unle.-'S uben 
their ingenuity is stimulated by necessity, or inevitable 
difficulties prompt the temporary cxc4*tion of courage to 
evade or surmount them. 

With !*( ,,;ard to their morals, they possess all tlic virtues 
of simplicity, and all the vices of ignorance. They enter- 
tain but few religious ideas, and these arc rather super- 
stitious than rational. Providence, l.’owever, in tlenying 
them so many natural blessings which the nations of more 
temperate climes enjoy, has given contentment as a coun- 
tcrbidance for these dej)rivaiions. They Imve a very high 
opinion of theniselves, and, it is said, relieve the tedium 

their social meetings by ridiculing European manners 
and pursuits. War is the object of their detestation ; and 
thougli attempts have been made to discipline tliem as 
soldiers, and to draw them into the field, every measure 
of this kind has hitherto proved unsuccessful. 

In proportion as we approach the north pole, mankind 
seems to dwindle in energy and importance of character, 
till wc reacli those high latitudes that forbid rational, if 
not all animal life. The gradations, however, vary almost 
imperceptibly ; but on the southern boidors we find people 
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oi’ a liirire stature anti more noble fonn, which, compared 
witli tl»osc ol* tlie nortliern, exhibit a striking contrast, 
and prove the amazing influence of climate on whatever 
lives and breathes. 

The second great existing variety in the human species 
seems to be the Tartar race, whence it is probable that 
the natives of the northern regiims originally sprung. Tlie 
Tartar country, in its common acceptation, comprehends 
a very considerable part of Asia, and consequently is 
peopled by natives of very difterent forms and complexions; 
yet tliere are leading features of distinction between. the 
whole race, and the people of any other country. 

They all have the upper part of the visage very broad, 
and early wTinkled ; the lower narrow, and a])proaching to 
a point at the chin ; their eyes are small, and wide apart, 
tlieir noses short and flat, their clieek-bones high, the eye- 
brows thick, the hair black, and the complexion olive. 
In general thc}^ are of the middle stature, strong, robust, 
and liealtliy. Some of the tribes may be comparatively 
liandsome ; but, according to our ideas of beauty, they 
all fall very short of tliat appellation ; and the Calmucs, in 
particular, arc not only ugly, but frightful. Mayor. 


MAY THE TWENTY-SlXTir. 

On History. 

History is an account of whatever remarkable has 
been done by any country in general, or by any number 
of people, or by aii}^ one imm ; thus, the Roman history 
is an account of w'liat the Romans did as a nation ; the 
history of Catiline’s consj>iracy, is an account of what was 
done by a particular number of people ; and the history 
of Alexander the Great, written by Quintus Curtius, is 
the account of the life and actions of one single man. 
History is, in short, an account or relation of any tiling 
that has been done. 

History is divided into sacred anil profane, ancient and 
modern. 

Sacred History is theRible; that is, the Old and New 
Testament. The Old Testament is the history of the 
Jews, who were God’s chosen people ; and the New Tes- 
tament is the history of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

Profane History is the account of the heathen go^ ; 
such as you read of in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and which 
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you will better understand when you read Homer, Virgil, 
and the other ancient poets. 

Ancient Ilidory is an account of all the kingdoms and 
countries in the world down to the end of the Koman 
mpire. 

Modern History is the account of the kingdoms and 
countries of the world since the destruction of the Roman 
empire. 

The perfect knowledge of history is extremely ncces- 
saiy ; because as it informs us of what was done by other 
people, in I'ornier ages, it instructs us what tt) do or avoid 
in the like cases. Besides, as it is the common subject of 
conversation, it is a slmnie to be ignorant of it. 

The best work with whicli to lu^gin the study of history, 
and indeed the only work adapted to the j)ractical use of 
schools and tutors, is Robinson’s Granunar of History: 
and the best, if not the only complete view’ of universal 
history, is that published by Mavor. Robinson’s (Irammar, 
and his smaller histories, as a ground- work, followed by 
the attentive perusal of the copious w ork of Mavor, will 
convey a sufficient knowledge of history for the general 
purposes of life. Collins. 


MAY THE TWENTY-SEVENTH 

Filial Affection, (A Sunday Lesson.) 

We may venture to assert, that if a man has any well- 
wishers, any benefactors on earth to whom he is bound by 
indissoluble tics of gratitude, his })arcnts are tlie persons. 

Indeed one is willing to tiiink, that many of those young 
people whose behaviour is so blameablc, are not sensible 
of the uneasiness it occasions, nor at all aware how' much 
anguish is endured on their account. 

Tliey run heedlessly forward in the broad and open 
path, and have no tliought but of the pleasure they are 
pursuing. 

Yet stop, young man, we beg, a little, to look towai^ds 
thy poor parents. I’hink it not too much to bestow a 
moment’s reflection upon those w’ho never forget thee. 
Recollect w hat they have done for thee. Remember all 
— all, indeed, thou canst not: alas! ill had been thy lot, 
had not their care of thee begun before thou couldst re- 
member, or know any thing. 

Now so proud, self-wified, inexorable, thou couldst 
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then only ask by wailing, and move them with thy tears. 
And they were moved : their heart was touched witli thy 
distress ; they relieved and w^atched thy wants before thou 
knewest thine own necessities or their kindness; they 
clothed thee; thou knevix‘st not that thou w'ast naked; 
thou uskedst not for bread ; but they fed thee. And ever 
since, in short, (for the particulars are too many to be re- 
counted, and too many surely to be all utterly forgotten,) 
it has been the very principal endeavour, employment, 
and study of their lives, to do service to thee. 

Aiid remember, for this too is of moment, it is all out 
of j>ure, unfeigned affection. Other friends mostly expect 
their civilities to be repaid, and their kind offices returned 
with interest; but parents have no thoughts like these. — 
They seek not thine, but thee. Their regard is real, and 
hearty, and undesigning, lliey have no reflex views 
upon tliemselves ; no oblique glances tow'ards their owm 
interest. If by all their endeavours they can obtain their 
child's welfare, they arrive at the full accomplishment of 
their wishes. They have no higher object of their ambition. 
Be tljou but happy, and they arc so. 

And now tell me ; is not something to be done, I do 
not say for thyself, but for them? If it be too much to 
desire* of thee to be good, and w^ise, and virtuous, and 
happy, for thy «»wn sake ; yet be Iuipj)y for theirs. Think 
that a sober, upright, and let me add a religious life, bc- 
sidtjs the blessings it will bring upon thy o.vn head, will 
be a fountain of unfailing comfort to thy declining parents, 
and make the heart of Uie aged sing for joy. 

What shall we say ? Which of these Is happier ; the 
son that maketh a glad father, or the father blessed with 
such a son ? 

Fortunate young man ! who liast an heart open so early 
to virtuous delights : and canst find thy own Iiappiness, in 
returning thy father's blessing upon his owm head. 

And happy father I whose years have been prolonged, 
not (as it often happens) to see his comforts fall from him 
one after another, and to become at once old and desti- 
tute ; but to taste a new pleasure, not to be found among 
tlie pleasures of youth, reserved for Ids age; to reap the 
harvest of all his cares and labour, in the duty, affection, 
and felicity, of his dear child. His very look bespeaks the 
inward satisfaction of his heart. Tlie infirmities of age sit 
light on him. He feels not the troubles of life ; he smiles 
at the approach of deatli ; sees himself still living and 
honoured in the memory and the person of his son^ his 
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other, dearer self; and passes down to the reocptdcle of 
all the living, in the fulness of content and joy. 

Ogdes, 


MAY THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Obligations ij' Chanty, 

I MAY be told, that mercy is often remembered. Yea, 
1 confess it; and how should it not be remembered? It 
is the doctrine of all ages and people: in the darkeat pe- 
riods of human reason, wlien vice the most atrocious was 
seated upon altars, and honoured by the incense of nations, 
sensibility to distress remained a sacred, thotigli solitary, 
virtue, amidst the prevailing c(:rru]>tions of the world. In 
regions bound in by eternal frost, uncivilised and almost 
inaccessible, where element and sterility combine to ren- 
der subsistence precarious, and seem to shut up tiic heart, 
relief is extended to those whom ag(3 or iidirmity renders 
unable to toil. Whj' then should we talk of occasionally 
obeying a sentiment which, in tlie children of nature, is a 
burning and invariable instinct? Were I to tell the wildest 
barbarian that our bread is often withheld from the 
hungry ; that some of us are clothed in soft raiment, and 
wallow in all the enjoyments of luxury and ease, wliile 
multitudes are suifered to perish from the absolute want 
of aliment ; while poverty stalks round us ravenous and 
despairing ; while mothers almost devour their young, and 
orphans dispute oft'als with the brutes; all barbarous 
and uncivilised as we call him, I should hll his honetit 
heart with astonishment and horror ! and yet wc flatter 
ourselves we are merciful 1 

Look into the divine volume of our law ; mark the rule 
of mercy it lays down, and confess the immensity of our 
distance from it. What does it declare us to be, but 
trustees to the estate? Does it not adjudge every shilling 
we can spare fi om the reasonable support of our stations, 
to the widow and the orphan, or charge us with their 
blood? Is it possible to believe in future retribution, and 
not to know some uneasy moments on this head ? Is it 
possible, then, tliat rational and thinking beings must not 
occasional 1}^ tremble at the uncertainty of life, and cer- 
tainty of judgment? Wliy are we obliged to use the arts 
and colouring of eloquence to make appeals to your 
passions? To search and probe the great body of human 
misery to the bone? To exhibit it, naked and expiring, 
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quivering and disjointed? To expose all its miseries and 
horrors? To mingle our own tears with the tears of the 
unlia])})y objects tliat invoke us? And, after all, wJiy do 
we often fail ? Yes, most deplorably fail ? Why does misery 
often perish in the horrors of famine? or, what is infinite!}' 
worse, shoot up in swarms of infamy and guilt? 

The impoverished and sequestered parts of a great 
city would present more than the bloody and terrific image 
of a neglected field of battle: the moans of the expiring, 
the agonies of the maimed and mutilated, and your living 
bretliren putrifying unto death, in the ray of tliat. sun that 
lights you every day to happiness and enjoyment. — 
Though he, who on the unmade bed of torture, w'hether 
from disease or accident, languishes and perishes unassisted 
and unknown, be eminently wTctched ; yet the riches, w'ith 
all the aids they can receive from the skill of‘ an attentive 
faculty and the countless comforts which afihience can 
supply, still experience the extremities of (lis(‘ase to be 
intolerable, and often look to death as a blessing. Grt^at 
(Jod! wdiat then must the case bo, wliere man, in the same 
situation, seems equally abandoned by lieaven and earth ? 
where famine is the eonsecjuencc of arrested toil ? where 
families, in consternation, look round, without hope or 
prospect of relief? where the very covering of the dying 
victim is often sent by his afflicted heart to support their 
existence? where the very source of tears is dried up 
where deep despair, extorting the language of imprecation 
against Providence, presents the horrible combat between 
religion and nature ? 

O Charity ! thou principle of great souls ! how' glorious 
are thy works! Thou Greatest a new world in the moral 
and physical order. Thou prevcnt(;st a deluge of irv- 
digence 1 Thou preventest a deluge of vice ! Thou throw'cst 
an immortal guard round virgin purity ! Thou recallcst 
not the dead, but thou givest life and health to the dis- 
eased and the exoiring! Kirwan. 


MAY THE TW'ENTY-NINTII. 

The Elements subservient to the Wants of Man, 

The eye of man is turned not towrards heaven, as fbc 
poets and even some philosophers allege, but to the hori- 
zon : so that fee may view at once the heaven w’hich illu- 
minates; and the earth w'liich supports Iiim. His visual 
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7 s take in nearly half of the celestial hemisphere, and 
the plane on which he treads; and their reach ex- 
tends from the grain of sand which he tramples under 
foot, to the star which shines over his head at an im- 
measurable distance. 

Man alone of all animals can enjoy equally the day and 
the night; he alone can bear to live within the torrid zone, 
and upon the ice of the frigid. If certain animals be par- 
takers with him in these advantages, it is only by means 
of his instructions, and under his protection. For this 
advantage he is indebted to the element of fire, of which 
he alone is the sovereign lord. 

Though the dog is much more intelligent than the mon- 
key, and is a witness every hour of the effects of fire, and 
accustomed to live only on meat that is dressed ; yet if you 
give him raw flesh, he will never think of roasting it on 
die coals. This harrier, which separates man from tlve 
brute, weak as it may appear, is insurmountable to ani- 
mals. God has intrusted the first agent in nature to that 
being alone, wdio by his reason is qualified to make a right 
use of it. 

Tliis element is universally necessary to human exist- 
ence, even in the hottest climates, l^y means of fire alone 
man guards his habitation by night from the ravenous 
beasts of prey ; drives away the insects which tliirst for 
nis blood ; and clears the ground of the trees and plants 
which cover it, the stems and trunks of which would 
resist every species of cultivation. In every country, with 
fire he prepares his food, dissolves metals, vitrifies rocks, 
hardens clay, softens iron, and gives to all the productions 
of the earth the forms and the combinations which his 
necessities require. 

The benefits which man derives from the air are no less 
extensive. Few animals are, like him, capable of respiring 
with equal case at the level of the sea, and on the summit 
of the loftiest mountains. Man is the only being that 
gives to air all the modulations of which it is susceptible. 
With his voice alone he imitates the hissing, the cries, the 
singing of all animals ; while Im enjoys the gift of speech, 
denied to every other. Sometimes he communicates sen- 
sibility to the air : he makes it sigh in the pipe, complain 
in the flute, threaten in the. trumpet, and animate to tlie 
tone of his passions the brass, the box-tree, and the reed. 
Sometimes he makes the air his slave : he forces it to grind, 
to bruise, and to move to his advantage an endless variety 
of machinery. In a word, he yokes it to 'his marine car, 
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and constrains it to waft him even over the billows of- the 
ocean. 

As iiian is the only being that has the disposal of fire, 
which is the principle of life, so he alone practises agri- 
culture, which is its support. All frugivorous animals 
have, like liini, occasion lor it; and most of them the ex- 
perience ; but no one the practice. The ox never thinks 
of sowing the grain which he treads out upon the barn- 
lloor ; nor the monkey, the maize of the field which he 
plunders. gj, Pierre. 


WAY THE THIRTIETir. 

Of the Constitution of England, 

The supreme executive power of Great Britain and 
Ireland is vested by our constitution in a single person, 
king or (iueen ; for it is indifferent to which sex tlie crown 
descends ; and the person entitled td it, whether male or 
feniaio, is ininiediately intrusted with all the ensigns^ 
rights, and jirerogiitives, of sovereign powder. 

The principle duties of the king arc expressed in his 
oath at the coronati<»n, which is administered by one of 
the archbishops or bishops of the realm, in the presence of 
tlic people. This coronation oath is conceived in the fol- 
lowing terms ; 

The archbishop, or bishop, shall say, — Will you so- 
lemnly promise and swear to govern the people of tliis 
kingdom of England, and the dominions thereunto be- 
longing, according to the st«»tutes in parliament agree<i 
on, and the laws and customs of the same? — The king 
or queen shall say, I solemnly j)roinise so to do. 

Archbishop or bishop. — Will you to the utmost of your 
power cause law and justice, in mercy, to be executed in 
all your judgnients? — King or queen. I will. 

Archbishop or bisliop Will you to the utmost of your 

powxr maintain the laws of God, the true profession of 
the Gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion esta- 
blished by the law ? And wdll you preserve unto the 
■ bishops and clergy of this realm, and to the churches com- 
mitted to their charge, all such rights and privileges as 
by the law do or shall appertain unto them, or any of them ? 
— King or queen. All this 1 promise to do. 

After this, the king or queen, laying his or her hand 
upon the holy (jospel, shall say, The things which 1 have 
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Ii^re before promised, I will perform aad keep ; so help 
Dne God ! and then kiss the book. 

Tin's is the form of the coronation oath, as it is now 
prescribed by our laws ; and we may observe, that in the 
king’s part in this original contract are expressed all the 
duties that a monarch can owe to his people ; viz, to 
govern according to law ; to execute judgment in mercy ; 
and to maintain the established religion. 

The laws are made by the joint concurrence of the 
king, the lords, and tlie commons ; anil without their joint 
concurrence cannot be altered or dispensed with.. 

The house of lords consist of the lords spiritual, thfit is 
to say, of two archbishops and twenty-four bishops, with 
four bishops from Trhland. The lords temporal consist 
of all tlie peers of the realm; the bishops not henng in 
strictness held to be such, but merely lords of narlainicnt. 
Some of the peers sit by descent, as do all ancient peers; 
some by creation, as do all the new-made ones ; othcr>, 
since the unions with Scotland and Ireland, by election, 
which is the case of the sixteen peers who represent the 
Dody of the Scotch nobility, and the twenty-eight Irish^ 
reers who represent the Irish nobility. Tlie number oi 
‘*>eers is indefinite, and may be increased at wdl b}' tlie 
bower of the crown. 

The house of commons consists of the representatives 
of the people chosen every seven years, or on a dissolution 
by the crown. 

Tlie counties are represented by knights, elected by the 
Iplbprictors of lands ; the cities and boroughs are repre- 
"’jiptgd by citizens and burgesses, chosen by the mercantile 
Jwt, or supposed trading interest of the nation. Tlie 
Ipikmber, of English representatives is 513, of Scotch 45, 
and of Irish 100; in all 658. 

These are the constituent parts of parliament; tlic king, 
the lords spiritual and temporal, and the commons; parts, 
of which each is so necessary, that the consent of all three 
is required to make any new law that shall bind the sub- 
ject. Whatever is enacted for law by one, or by two only, 
of tlie three is no statute; and no regard is due to it unless 
in matters relating to their own privileges. Guthrie. 


MAY THE THJBTY-FIRST. 

' — The Origin of Language. 

fTir. we suppose a period before any words were invented 
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tliod of coirmunicating to others what they felt, than by 
the cries of passion, accompanied with such motions and 
gestures as were further expressive of passion ; for tliese 
are the only signs which Nature teaches to all men, and 
which are understood all. One who saw another 
going into some place where he himself had been fright- 
ened or exposed to danger, and who sought to warn his 
neighbour of the danger, could contrive no other way of 
doing so than by uttering those cries, and making those 
gestures, which arc the signs of fear ; just as two men at 
this day would endeavour to make themselves understood 
by cacli other, who should be throwm together on a deso- 
late island, ignorant of each other’s language. Those 
exclamations, therefore, which by grammarians are called 
iHierJedions, uttered in a strong and passionate manner, 
were beyond doubt tike first elements or beginnings of 
speech. 

Interjections would be followed by names of objects, or 
nouns, these by names of actions, or vn'bs; these by quali- 
ties of nouns and actions, as adjectives and adverbs ; and 
these would be successively followed hy prepositions^ 
nouns, articles, and con jiinci ions* 

VVlien jiiorc enlarged communication became necessary, 
and names began to be assigned to objects, in what man- 
ner can v.'e s^unpose mcn.to have proceeded in this assign- 
ation of iumics, or invention of words ? Undoubtedly by 
imitating as much as they could the nature of the object 
which tliey named, by the sound of the name which Uiey 
gave to it. 

Wherever objects were to be named, in which sound, 
noise, or motion were concerned, the imitation by words 
was abundantly obvious. Nothing was more natural than 
to imitate by the sound of the voice, the quality of the 
sound or noise w’liich any external object made, and to 
form its name accordingly. Thus in all languages we 
find a multitude of words that are evidently constructed 
upon this principle. A certain bird is termed a cuckoo, 
from the sound which it emits. When one sort of wind is 
said to whistle, and another to roar; when a serpent is said 
to hiss, a fly to buzz, and falling timber to crash ; when a 
stream is said to flow, and hail to rattle; the analogy 
between the word and the thing signified is plainly dis- 
cernible. Blaiii. 
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JUNE THE FIRST. 

Natural Phenomena of the Month of June* 

June, in this rlimate, is. what the Grecian poets repre- 
sented May. It is the most lovely month of the yearl 
' Summer has commenced, and warm weather is esta- 
blished ; yet the heats rarol}' rise to excess, or interrupt 
the enjoyment of those pleasures M'hich the scenes of Na- 
ture at tills period afford. The trees are in their fullest 
dress ; and a profusion of flowers is every where scattered 
around. 

One of the earliest rural employments of this month is 
the shearing of sheep ; a business of much importance in 
various parts of the* kingdom, where wool is one of the 
most valuable products. England has for many ages 
been celebrated for its breeds of sheep ; which yield wool 
of various qualities, suited to different branches of die 
woollen manufacture: the downs of Porsetshire, and other 
southern and western counties, feed sheep, the fine short 
fleeces of which are employed in making the best broad- 
cloths : the coarser wool of Yorkshire and the northern 
counties is used in the narrow cloths ; the large Leices- 
tershire and Lincolnshire sliecp arc clothed with Jong thick 
flakes proper for the hosiers’ use ; and every other kind is 
valuable for some particular purpose. 

In the hedges the place of the hawthorn is supplied by 
the flowers of the hip, or dog-rose, the different liues of 
which, from a deep crimson to a light blush, and even 
pure< white, form a verjr elegant variety of colour ; and of 
some the smell is peculiarly fragrant. Some time after, 
the woodbine and honeysuckle begin to blow ; and these, 
united with the rose, give our hedges their highest beauty 
and fragrance. 

The several kinds of corn come into ear and flower this 
mondi ; as do likewise numerous species of grass. In 
Europe the principal kinds of corn arc wheat, rye, barley, 
and oats. In Asia rice is, most cultivated. In Africa and 
the West Indies, maize or Ihidian com. 

The grasses are valuable for their leaves and stalks, 
or herbage, which are the principal food of all domestic 
cattle ^ this cut down and dried is^a^, the winter provision 
pf oitille in all the temperate and northern climates. 

^ The latter part of June is the beginning of hay-harvest 
Tor the southern and middle parts of the kingdom. This 
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IS one of the most busy and agreeable of rural occupations. 
Both sexes and all ages are engaged in it. The fragrance 
of the new-mown bay, the gaiety of all surrounding ob- 
jects, and the genial warmth of the weather, conspire to 
render it a season of pleasure and delight. Aikin. 


JUNE THE SECOND. 

Character of Charles IL 

If we survey the character of Charles II. in the dif- 
ferent lights of which it will admit, it will appear very 
various, and give rise to different and even opposite sen- 
timents. 

Wien considered as a companion, he appears the most 
amiable and engaging of men ; and indeed, in this view, 
his deportment must oe allow’ed altogetlier unexception- 
able, His Jove of raillery was so tempered with good- 
breeding, that it was never offensive. His propensity to 
satire was so checked by discretion, that liis friends never 
dreaded becoming the object of it. His wit, to use the 
expression ofsone who knew him very well, and who was 
himself a good judge, could not be smd so much to be 
very refined or elevated (qualities aptto beget jealousy and 
apprehension in company) as to be a pl^, gaining, well- 
bred, recommending kind of wit ; and though, perhaps, 
he talked more than strict rules of behaviour might per- 
mit, men were so pleased with the affable communicative 
deportment of tlie monarch, that they always went away 
contented both with him and with themselves. 

In the duties of private life his conduct, though not 
free from exception, was in the main laudable. He w’as 
an easy generous lover, a civil obliging husband, a 
friendly brother, an indulgent father, and a good-natured 
maste^^ The voluntary friendships, however, wiiich this 
prince contracted, nay, even his ssnse of gratitude, were 
feeble ; and he never attached himself to any of his minis- 
ters or courtiers with a sincere affection. He believed 
them to have no other motive in serving him than self- 
interest ; and lie was ready, in his turn, to sacrifice them 
to present ease or convenience. 

When we consider him as a sovereign, his character, 
though not altogether destitute of virtue, was in the main 
dangerous to ms people, and dishonourable to himseltV 

L \ 
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Negligent of the interests of the nation, careless of its 
glory, averse to its religion, jealous of its liberty, lavish of 
Its treasure, sparing only of its blood ; be exposed it by 
his measures, though he ever appeared but in sport, to the 
danger of a furious civil war, and even to the ruin and 
ignominy of a foreign conquest. Yet all these enormities, 
if fairly and candidly examined, may be imputed, in a 
great measure, to the indolence of his temper : a fault 
which, however unfortunate in a monarch, it is impossible 
for us to regard with great severity. 

, It has been remarked of this king, that he never said a 
foolish thing, nor ever did a wise one : a censure, wliieli, 
though carried too far, seems to have had some foundation 
in his character and deportnient. 

He died February the Gdi, 1685, aged 5 1. IIume. 


JUNE THE THIRD. 

The Presence of God. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

In all companies and in all places remember the pre- 
sence of God: vvalk gontinually as if under the \icw of 
his all-sceing and observing eye; often considering that 
God is every where present, and then you will study to be 
every where holy. 

God is every where present by his power. He rolls the 
orbs of heaven witli his hand, he fixes the earth willi his 
foot, he guides all the creatures with his eye, and rerreshes 
them with his influence ; and makes the powers (if hell to 
shake with his terrors. Tiiere is not one hollowness in 
the hottoni of the sea, but he shows himself to be Lord of 
it, by sustaining there the ci’eatures that come to dwell in 
it ; and in the wilderness, the bittern and the stork, the 
lion and the elephant, live upon his provisions, and feel 
the force of his almightincss. 

Let every thing you see represent to your spirit the pre- 
sence, the excellency, and the power of God. In the face 
of the sun you may sec God's beauty ; in the fire you may 
feel Ids heat warming ; in the water liis gentleness to rc- 
fresli "you : it is the dew of heaven that makes your field 
givejrou bread ; in all things it is the bounty of God that 
rs to your necessities. 

This consideration of the Divine presence is apt to pro- 
||^c joy and rejoicing in God; we delight in beirig of the 
household with God : Im is with us in our natural 
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actions to preserve us, in our recreations to restrain us, in 
our public actions to applaud or approve us, in our pri- 
vate actions to observe us, in our sleep to guard us, incur 
watchings to relVcsli us ; and if we walk with God in all 
liis ways, as ho walks with us in all ours, we shall find 
perpetual reasons to enable us to keep that rule of his, 
“ lit joico in the Lord always T Taylor. 


JUNE THE rOUIlTII. 

Icc mid Ice Islands in the Ocean, 

If wo l(u')k upon a map of the world, wo shall find that 
the walors occupy three times, more sj}ace than the land. 
Allhoiigh the ocean is hut one extensive sheet of w'ater, 
continuLtl o^er every part of the globe without interrup- 
tion, yet geognj})hers have distinguished it by different 
names, for the Atlantic, the Northern, Southern, Pacific, 
ami liuliiin Ocotins. 

In tlie temperate climates the sea is never frozen ; but 
tlie piolar regions are obstructed with mountains of ice 
tliat rot\tU;r tliem impassable. These tremendous floats 
are of ililiercnt niagnituclcs ; somotiines rising more than 
a tliousand leet above the surface of the watoi'^; sometimes 
diffused into plains of aI)ovc two luirulred leagues in length, 
and in many ^ix:y or (‘ighty broad. Tlioy are usually 
divided by fissures; one jiiccc fv)llowing another so close, 
that a jiorson may step from one to the other. Sometimes 
mountains are seen rising amidst these plains, and pre- 
senting the api)earanco of a variegated landscape, with 
hills and valleys, houses ami towers. 

There are two sorts of* ice floating in these seas ; the flat 
ice and the mountain ice : the one is formed of sea- water, 
the other of fresh. The flat, or driving ice, is entirely 
composed of sea-water ; which, when dissolved, is found to 
be ; and is readily distinguished from the mountain or 
fresh-wa«er ice, by its wliiteness and want of transparency : 
this ice is much more tei*i'ii)le to mariners than that which 
rises in lumps : a ship can avoid the one, as it is seen at a 
distance; but it often gels in among the other, which, 
sometimes closing, crushes it to pieces. 

The mountains of ice are often incorporated with earth, 
stones, and brushw'ood, crashed from the shore On these 
also ar45 sometimes found, not only earth, but nests with 
birds* eggs, at several hundred miles from land : these 
L 3 
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mountains are usually seen in the spring, and after a vio- 
lent storm, driving out to sea : where they at first terrify 
the mariner ; and are soon after dashed to pieces by tlie 
continual washing of the waves, or driven into the warmer 
regions of the south to be melted away. 

A body of ice is often prominent far over the rocks. It 
docs not melt on the upper surface, but underneath ; and 
also cracks into many larger or smaller clefts, whence the 
tliawed water trickles out. By this it becomes at last so 
weak, that being overloaded with its own ponderous bulk, 
it breaks loose, and tumbles down the rocks with a terri- 
ble crash. Where it luippens to overhang a precripice on 
the shore, it plunges into the deep with a shock like tltun- 
der, and with such an agitation of the water as will 
overset a boat at a considerable distance, as many a poor 
Greenlander has fatally experienced. 


JUNE THE FIFTH. 

Against Cruelty to Animals, 

I WAS sitting in my study a few' nights ago, wlien, 
after long rumination, I determined to go to bed. I soon 
fell asleep, and imagined myself still in my study, and 
that I suddenly heard a small shrill voice pronounce 
these words : “ Take your pen ; I will dictate." I im- 
mediately prepared to write, and the voice dictated tlie 
(bllowing narrative ; 

I was the eldest son of a country gentleman, who pos- 
sessed a large estate ; and, when 1 was about nineteen 
years of age, I fell with my horse as I was hunting. My 
neck was dislocated with the fiill, and 1 died immediately : 
but I found myself the next moment, with inexpressible 
grief and astonishment, existing under the shape of a 
mongrel puppy, in the stable of an inn, tliat was kept by 
a man who had been my father’s butler. ^ 

1 was indeed greatly caressed ; but my master, in or- 
der, as he said, to increase my beauty as well as my 
strength, soon disencumbered me of my ears and tail. 
Besides the pain I suffered in the operation, 1 experienced 
the disadvantages of this mutilation in a thousand in- 
stances : this, however, was but small part of tlie cala- 
mity which in this state 1 was appointed to suffer. My 
master had a son about four years old, who was still a 
greater favourite than mysel/i and his passions having 
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been always indulged as soon as tliey appeared, fic was 
encouraged to gratify his resentinctit against any thing, 
wliether animate or inanimate, lliut had ofi’ended him, by 
Deating me ; and, wljcn ho did any mischief, the father, 
or the mother, or the nuiid, was sure to cliastise me in 
his stead. 

This treatment from persons whom 1 had been accus- 
tomed to regard with contempt, and coimnand with inso- 
lence, was not long to be borne ; early one morning, 
therefore, I departed. 

r continued my journey till the afternoon without §top- 
j>ing: about four o'clock I passed tlirough a village, and 
perceiving a heap of shavings, that were sheltered from 
the w'et by the thatch of a liou>e which some carpenters 
were repaining, I cre]}t, af? I thought, uiinoliced into the 
corner, and laid myself down upon them, 3)ut a man 
who was planing a board, observing that I wais a strange 
dog, and of a mongrel breed, resolved to make himself 
and his companions merry at my expense. J'or this pur- 
pose, having made a hole about tw^o inches diameter in a 
piece of deal, he suddenly caught me up, and putting the 
remainder of my tail through this diabolical engine, he 
made it fast by driving in a wedge with a heavy mallet, 
whicii, crushing the bone, put me to inexpressible tor- 
ment. 

The moment he set me down, the wretches who had 
been spectators of this trick, burst into immoderate laugh- 
ter at the awkward motions by which 1 expressed my 
misery, and my ridiculous attempt to run away from that 
which I could not help carrying w ith me. They hooted 
after me till 1 was out of their sight : how ever, fear, pain, 
and confusion, still urging me forward with involuntary 
speed, I ran with sucli force between two pails that were 
not far enough asunder to admit my clog, that 1 left it, 
with the remainder of my tail, behind me. 

I then found myself in n farm-yard ; and fearing that I 
should be worried by the mastift^ which I saw at a dis- 
tance, I continued my flight: but some peasants who 
were at work in a neighbouring barn, perceiving that I 
ran without being pursued, tliat my eyes were inflamed, 
and that my mouth was covered with foam, imagined that 
1 was mad, and knocked out my brains with a flail 
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• Against Cruelty to Animals. (Continaed.) 

Soon after I had quitted this maimed and persecuted 
carcase, I found myself under the wings of a bultincli, 
with three others that were just hatched. I now rejoiced 
in the hope of soaring beyond tlie reach of human barba- 
rity, and becoming, like my mother, a denizen of the 
sky; but before 1 was perfectly fledged, my mother' was 
surprised in her nest by a wicked school bo}’, who grasped 
her so hard to prevent her escape, that she soon after 
died. He then took the nest with all that it contained, 
which he deposited in a basket ; where I presently lost 
my three companions in misfortune, by change ol* Ibod 
and unskilful management. 1 survived, and soon after i 
could feed myself, I was taken by my tyrant’s mother, 
when she went to pay her rent, as a present to her land- 
lord’s daughter, a young lady who was extremely beauti- 
ful, and in the eighteenth year of her age. 

My captivity now began to lose its terrors; I no longer 
dreaded the gripe of a rude urchin, whose fondness was 
scarcely less dangerous than his resentment. The conline- 
ment of a cage became habitual, and I imagined 1 could 
suffer no misery under the patronage of smiles and graces. 

Such was my situation, w'hen a young lady from Lon- 
don made a visit to my mistress, and greatly caressed me. 
To show my sensibility of her favours I hopped upon 
her finger, and began to sing ; as soon as my song was 
ended, she turned to my mistress, and told her tliat the 
dear creature might be made absolutely the sweetest bird 
in the world, by only puling out its eyes, and confining 
it in a less cage. I’o this horrid proposal my mistress 
agreed, upon being again assured that rny song would be 
very greatly improved; and the operation was performed 
the next day wdth a hot knitting-needle. 1 did not 

g ^^uffer the mournful solitude of perpetual darkness ; 
Peat came one night into the room, dragged me 
li^h the wires of my cage, and devoured me. 
was not displeased to find myself once more deli- 
jilfered from blinaness and captivity, and still able to sport 
«ion‘ the breeze in the form of a cockchafer. But I had 
«%rcely entered my new scene of existence, when a gen- 
an, in whose garden I was feasting on the leaves of a 
ly-tree, caught me, and turning to his son, a boy 
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who had just been put into his first breeclies, said, Here, 
Tonnny, here is a bird for you. The thoughtless boy 
received nic with a grin of horrid delight ; and, as he had 
been taught, immediately empaled me alive upon a cork- 
ing-pln, to which a piece of thread was fastened, and I 
was doomed to make sport for my young master by flut- 
tering about in thb agonies of death. When I was quite 
exhausted, and could no longer use my wings, he was bid 
to tread upon me, for I was now good for nothing ; — a 
comnuLiid witli nhich he mercifully complied, and in a 
mo;nent crushed me to atoms with his foot. 


JUNE THE SEVENl’II. 

Against Cruelly to Animals. (Concluded.) 

VnoM a cockchafer I transmigrated into an earthworm, 
and c.ojufortod myself by hoping now to spend my life in 
peace, by escaping the notice of the most cruel of ait 
creatures — man. 

ihil I did not long enjoy this consolation. I was one 
morning disturbed by an unusual noise, and perceived the 
ground about me to shake. I immediately worked my 
way upwartl to discover the cause; and the moment "l 
iqipciired above the siirface, I was eagerly snatched up 
by a man who had stuck a dung-fork in the ground, and 
moved it backwards and ibrwards to produce the efiect 
which now hap]>ened. 1 w'as put into a broken pan with 
many other associates in misfortune, and soon after dis- 
])Osed of to one of those inhuman monsters who delight in 
the treacherous and igno!)Ie business of angling. 

This ineonsidcrate triflcr carried us next morning to 
the brink of a river ; when I presently saw him take out 
one of my coinjjanions, and, whistling a tune, he passed 
a barbed hook through the wlnde length of his body, en- 
tering at the head, and bringing it out at the tail 1 The 
wretched animal writhed itself about on the bloody liook 
in torture which cannot be conceived by man, or felt by 
any creature that is not vital in every part. In this con- 
dition he w'as suspended in tlic w^ater as, a bait for fish, till 
he was swallow^cd by an eel, together with the hook on 
which he was hung ! While 1 w’as beholding this dread- 
ful spectacle, I made many reflections on tlic great in- 
equality between the pleasure of catching the prey, and 
the anguish inflicted on the bait. But these reflection!^ 
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were presently after lost by my suffering death in the 
same agonies of wliich I had been a spectator. 

There is not room to relate all that I have since suf- 
fered from the thoughtless barbarity of mankind, in the 
shapes of a cock, a lobster, an eel, and a pig. Let it 
sufhec to say, that I suffered the same kind of death with 
tliosc who are broken upon the wheel ; I was roasted 
alive before a slow fire ; I was skinned, and afterwards 
thrown, while yet alive, into a frying-pan; and I was 
scourged to death with small cords, to gratify the wanton 
appetite of luxury, or contribute to the merriment of the 
unthinking rabble. 

Thus far 1 had written as amanuensis to an invisible 
dictator, when, my dream still continuing, I felt some- 
thing tickle iny wrist; and, turning my eyes from the 
paper to see what ’t was, I discovered a flea, which I im- 
mediately caught, and killed it W putting it into the 
candle ! At the same instant the flea vanished, a young 
iady of exquisite beauty stood before me: Thoughtless 
wretch, said she, hast thou too changed tlie state of my 
existence, and exposed me to still greater calamities than 
any I have yet suffered ? As a flea I was thy monitor ; and 
as a flea I might have escaped thy cruelty, if I had not 
intended thy instniction. Publish, however, what I have 
communicated: if any man shall be reclaimed from a 
criminal inattention to the felicity of inferior beings, and 
restrained from inflicting pain by considering the effect of 
his actions, I have not suffered m vain. 

While I listened to this address, my heart throbbed, and 
the effort I made to reply awoke me. HAWKEswoRTir. 


JUNE THE EIGHTH. 

Description nf Constantinople, 

Ip we survey Byzantium, in the extent which it acquired 
with the august name of Constantinople, the figure of the 
im{>eria] city may be represented under that of an unequal 
triangle. The obtuse point, which advances towards the 
east, and the shores of Asia, meets and repels the waves of 
the Thracian Bosphorus. The northern side of the city is 
bounded by the harbour ; and the southern is washed by 
Uie Propontis, or sea of Marmora, 'fhe basis of the tri- 
angle is opposed to the west, and terminates the continent 
of Europe. But the admirable form and division of the 
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circumjacent land and water cannot, without a more jun- 
ple explanation, be clearly or sufficiently understood. 

The harbour of Constantinople, which may be consi- 
dered as an arm of the Bosphprus, obtained, in a very re- 
mote period, the denomination of tlie Golden Horn. The 
curve, which it describes, might be compared to the horn 
of a stag, or, as it should seem, with more propriety, that 
of* an ox. The epithet of golden w^as expressive of the 
riches which every wind wafted from the most distant 
countries into the secure and capacious port of Constan- 
tinpple. Tlie river Lveus, formed by the conflux of two 
little streams, pours into the harbour a perpetual supply 
of fresh water, which serves to cleanse the bottom, and to 
invite the periodical shoals of fish to seek their retreat in 
that convenient recess. 

As the vicissitudes of tides are scarcely felt in tliose seas, 
the constant deptli of the harbour allow s goods to be landed 
on the quays, w ithout the assistance of boats ; and it has 
been observed, that in many places the largest vessels 
may rest their prow's against the houses, while their stems 
arc floating in the water. From the mouth of the Lycus 
to that of the harbour, this arm of the Bosphorus is more 
than seven miles in length. Tlie entrance is about five 
hundred yards broad, and a strong chain could be occa- 
sionally draw'n across it, to guard the port and city from 
the attack of a hostile navy. 

We are at present qualified to view the advantageous 
position of Constantinople ; which appears to have been 
formed, by nature, for the centre and capital of a great 
monarchy. Situate in the forty-first degree of latitude, 
the imperial city commanded, from her seven hills, the 
opposite shores of Europe and Asia; the climate was 
healthy and temperate, the soil fertile, the harbour secure 
and capacious ; and the approach, on the side of the con- 
tinent, was of small extent and easy defence. The Bos- 
phorus and the Hellesjiont may be considered as tlie two 
gates of . Constantinople ; and the prince, who possessed 
those important passages, could always shut them against 
a naval enemy, and open tliem to the fleets of commerce. 

The preservation of the eastern provinces may, in some 
degree, be ascribed to the policy of Constantine, as the 
barbarians of the Euxine, who, in the preceding age, had 
poured tlieir armaments into the heart of Ae MediteiTa- 
nean, soon desisted from the exercise of piracy, and de- 
spaired of forcing this insurmountable barrier. When the 
gates of the Hellespont and Bosphorus were shut, the 
L 6 



. capUal still enjoyed, within their spacious enclosure, every 
production which could supply the wants, or gratify the 
luxury of its nutnerous inhabitants. The sea-coasts oi 
Thrace and Bithynia, whicli languish under the weight of 
Tulrldsh oppression, still exhibit a rich prospect of vine- 
yards, of gardens, and of plentiful harvests; and the Pro- 
.pontis has ever been renowned for an inexhaustible store 
'of the most exquisite fisdi, that are taken, in their stated 
.seasons, without skill, and almost without labour. But 
.when the passages of the straits were tlirowm open for 
trade, tlicy alternately admitted the natural and artificial 
riches of the north and soutli, of the Euxine, and oi* the 
Mediterranean. 

Wiatcver rude commodities were collected in the forests 
of Germany and Scythia, as far as the sources of the 
Tanais and the Borysthenes; whatsoever was manufac- 
tured by tlie skill of Europe or Asia; the corn of Egypt, 
and the gems and spices of the farthest India, were 
brought by the varying winds into the port of Coastan- 
tinoplc, whicli, for many ages, attracted the conmu ri e oi’ 
the ancient world. CliaiiON. 


JUNE THE NINTH. 

Destruction of Carlfiagc. 

Early in the spring, Scipio TEmiliunus rcijewed i!ie 
siege of Carthage with additional vigour. He ordi reel 
La;lius to attempt the reduction of Cotho, a small isiumi 
which separated the two ports, while be himself made a 
feint of an attack on the citadel, in order to divert the 
attention of the Carthaginians. 

This stratagem had the desired effect. Considering their 
citadel as of the highest importance, most of the Carthagi- 
nians dew to its aid, making use of their utmost exertions 
to repel the Homans. Meanwhile Lmlius, having built a 
bridge over the channel which divided Cotho from tlie 
istliiiius, soon made himself master of the fortress erected 
in this island ; and no sooner did Scipio understand that 
Lielius had^cceeded, than lie abandoned the false attack ; 
and, ashling the adjacent gate of the city, forced his way 
amidsp^Bhwers of darts. The approach of night, how'- 
ever, r^lhirding his progress, he made a lodgment wuthin 
tli'&^gate till the return of day ; and ordered a rcinforce- 
-V of 4000 fresh troops to advance from tlie camp. 
" ' *'*^pared, liaving previously devoted to the infernal 
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deities those unfortunate Carthaginians whom he had 
tak('n prisoners, he advanced at the head of his troops 
to the niarket-piuce. 

^'Iie Carthaginians, however, tliough in the last extre- 
mity, continued to make a vigorous resistance ; two bodies 
of men, one placed on the roofs of tlie houses, the other 
parading the streets, disputed every step with the most 
dcsj)enite bravery. The slaughter was prodigious, and 
inexpressibly shocking: the air was rent with the most 
lamentable shrieks, which would have melted any heart 
bitt that of a concjucror wading through the blopd of 
thousands to tlie attainment of the object of his ambition. 
Some were massacred by the sword, others precipitated 
themselves headlong from the tops of the houses, and the 
streets were covered wdth dead or mangled bodies. 

liut the havock was still more dreadful when i^milianus 
ordered that quarter of the city adjoining the citadel to 
be set on lire ; multitudes who had hitherto escaped the 
swords of the enemy, now^ fell victims to the flames, or 
perished amidst the ruins of their habitation. 

Scipio now delivered up the entire city to be pillaged, 
in the maimer prescribed by the Roman military Taw. 
The soldiers were allowed to participate in all the furni- 
ture and brass money found in private houses ; but the 
gold, silver, statues, pictures, and other valuables, were 
reserved for the appropriation of tlie quaestors. 

Ilelbro the demolition of the city, i^milianus observed 
tlie religious ceremonies required on such occasions : he' 
oiicred sacrifices to the gods, and then caused a plough to 
be drawn round the walls. This done, the towers, ram- 
parts, and all other public edifices, which it had been the 
labour oi* ages to erect, were levelled with the ground ; 
and finally? fire was set to the remains of this once ma- 
jestic metropolis; and although the conflagration began 
in all quarters at the same time with the. utmost fury, 
seycntceii days elapsed before the whole was reduced to 
ashes. Burnet. 


JUNE THE TENTH. 

Of doing as we woidd he done unto, (A Sunday Lesson.) 

“ All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, d() ye even so unto them for this is the Law 
and the Prophets.” — This sentence is very fitly placed to- 
wards the close of our Saviour’s admirable sermon on the 
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mount, as being, in a great measure, the epitome and sum 
of what the divine preacher had there expressed more at 
lar^. 

The rule vrhich makes what we desire of other men, 
the measure of our dealing towards them, is to he under- 
stood not of vicious and excessive desires, but of such only 
as are fit and reasonable ; such requests as we can in our 
calmest thoughts justify to ourselves and before God. 

It may be thought that the rule thus tempered and 
qualified will not be of any special use or moment to u« 
in the direction of our practice ; but the maxim of the 
text doth effectually assist us in making a free use of our 
reason, and forming a right judgment of things : for by 
the means of it w^e arc able to consider our duty without 
prejudice, and to state the bounds of it impartially and 
fairly. It teaches us to take two several views of our 
duty ; to eye it in different situations, and under different 
lights ; and by that means more distinctly and tlioroughly 
to discern it. 

Human laws are often so numerous as to escape our 
memories; and sometimes so darkly and inconsistently 
worded, as to puzzle and embarrass our understandings. 
But here is a law attended with none of these inconveni- 
ences ; the grossest minds can scarce misapprehend it, and 
die weakest memories are capable of retaining it. Nor 
can there be any one so absurd and unreasonable as not to 
see and acknowledge the absolute equity of this command 
in theory, however he may swerve and decline from it. in 
his practice ; and to agree upon it as that golden mean 
which, if universally observ’^ed, would make the world 
universally happy; every man a benefactor, a good angel, 
a deity as it were to his fellow-creatures ; and earth die 
very image of heaven. Atterburv. 


JUNE THE ELEVENTH. 

The Mechanical Wonders of a Feather, 

Evert single feadier is a mechanical wonder. If we 
look at the qiul|, we hnd properties not easily brought 
together, — strength and lightness. I know few things 
^ore remarkable than the 6ti*ength and lightness of the 
^*»ry pen with which I am now writing. If we cast our 
■e toward the upper part of the stem, we see a material 
ade^((|i|^the purpose, used in no other class of animals, 
^nd in odier part of birds : tough, light, pliant, clastic. 
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llie pith also which feeds the feathers, is neither 'bone, 
ilesh, membrane, nor tendon. 

But the most artificial part of the feather is the beard, 
or, as it is sometimes calJed, the vane ; which we usually 
strip off from one side or both when we make a pen. 

The separate pieces of w'hich this is composed are called 
threads, filaments, or rays. Now the first thing which 
an attentive observer will remark is, how much stronger 
the beard of the feather shows itself to be w'hen pressed 
in a direction perpendicular to its plane, than when 
rubbed eitluT up or down in the line of the stem ; and he 
will soon discover, that the threads of wdiich these beards 
arc composed are flat, and placed with their flat sides 
towards each other ; by which means, while they easily 
bend for the approaching of each other, as any one may 
perceive by drawing his finger ever so lightly upwards, 
they arc much harder to bend out of tlieir plane, whicli is 
the direction in which they have to encounter the impulse 
and pressure of the air, and in which their strength is 
wiuited. 

It is also to be obsen^ed, that when two threads, sepa* 
rated by accident or force, are brought together again, 
they innnediately rcclasp. Draw your finger down the 
feather which is against the grain, and you break, pro- 
bably, the junction of some of the contiguous threads ; 
draw your finger up the feather, and you restore all things 
to their former state. 

It is no common mechanism by which this contrivance 
is effected. The threads or laminm above-mentioned are 
interlaced with one another; and the interlacing is per- 
formed by means of a vast number of fibres or teeth 
which the threads shoot forth on each side^ and which 
hook and grapple together. 

Fifty of these fibres have been counted in one-twen- 
tieth of an inch. They are crooked, but curved after a 
different manner ; for those which proceed from the thread 
on tlie side toward the extremity of the feather are longer, 
more flexible, and bent downward ; whereas those which 
proceed from the side toward the beginning or quill-end 
of the featlicr, are shorter, firmer, and turned upward. 
When two laminae, therefore, are pressed together, the 
crooked parts of the long fibres fall into the cavity made 
by the crooked parts of the others; just as the latch 
which is fastened to a door, enters into the cavity of the 
catch fixed to the door-post, and there hooLing itself, 
fastens the door. Palsy. 



JUNE THE TWELFTH. 


Cautions against ill Conduct in Compan/^ 

CARny with you into company’ all the gaiety and spirits;, 
but as little of the giddiness of youth as yi)u can. The 
former will charm ; but tlic latter will often, though in- 
nocent, implacably offend. 

. Inform yourself of tlic cliaracters and situations of the 
company, before you give way to what your imagination 
may prompt you to say. There are in all companies 
more wrong heads than right ones, and many more who 
deserve than who like censure. Should you, therefore, 
loudly expatiate in praise of a good (juality which some 
one in the company notoriously wants, or declaim against 
any ill one with wdiich others are notoriously infected, 
your reflections, however general and unapplied, will be 
thought personal, and levelled at those peoj)le. 

Cautiously avoid talking of the domestic affairs eitlicr 
of yourself or of other people. Yours are nothing to 
them but tedious gossip; theirs are nothing to you. 

Remember that the wdt, humour, and jests of rnost 
mixed companies, are local. They may thrive vtTy well 
in that particular soil, but null very seldom bear trans- 
planting. Every company is differently cireimistanced, 
and has its peculiar cant and jargon: which may give 
occasion to Avit and mirth within that, circle, but w ould 
seem flat and insipid in any other, and therefore will not 
bear repeating. 

Take great care never to repeat in one company what 
you hear in another. Things seemingly indifferent may 
by circulation have much graver consetjuenccs than you 
would imagine. Besides there is a general tacit trust in 
conversation, by which a man is obliged not to report 
any thing out of it, though he is not immediately enjoined 
secrecy. 

Not to perceive the little weakness, and the idle but 
innocent affectations of the comjiany, may be allowable 
as a sort of polite duty. The company will be pleased 
with you if you do this, and most probably will not be 
reformed by you if you do not. 


Chesterfield. 
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James IL 

It was said by the witty duke of Buckingham, That 
riiarics the ^Second might have done well if he would, and 
that James woidd do well if he could; — an observation 
which says little for the understanding of Janies, but a 
grgat deal for his heart ; and with all the blemishes which 
iis public character is stained, he was not deficient in 
several qualities necessary to form a good sovereign. 

His industry and attention to business were exemplary* 
he was iVugal oi‘ the public money ; he cherished and ex- 
tended i!ie niarilime power of the empire; and his encou- 
ragemcnl of trade was attended with such success, that, 
acetn’ding to the observation of the impartial historian 
Italph, as the frugality of his adiiiinistration helped to in- 
crease the iiuiubor of malcontents, so his extreme atten- 
tion to trade was not less alarming to tlic ivhole body of 
the Dutch, than his resolution not to rush into a w*ar with 
France was mortifying to their stadth older. 

In domestic lil'e, the character of James, though not 
irrejiroachable, w*as comparatively good. It is true he 
was ill a great measure tainted with that licentiousness of 
manners which at this time pervaded the whole society, 
and Vvhieh reigned triumphant within the circle of the 
court: hut he was never carried into any excesses that 
trenched deeply upon the duties of social life ; and if tlie 
qualities of his heart \vere to be judged only by his con- 
duct in the dlHbreiit characters of husband, father, master, 
and friend, he might be pronounced a man of very 
amiable disposition. 

The dominion (if error over the minds of the genera- 
lity of mankind is irresistible. James, to the last hour 
of his life, continued as great a bigot to his political as 
his religious prejudices. He could not help considering 
the strength and power of the crow n as necessary to the 
preservation and liappincss of tiie people ; and in a letter 
of advice which he wrote to his son, while he conjures 
him to pay a religious observance to all the duties of a 
good sovereign, he cautions him against suffering any in- 
trcnchment on the royal prerogative. 

Among several articles containing excellent instruc- 
tions on tlie art of reigning happily and justly, he 
warns voung prince never to disquiet his subjects in 
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th€ir property or their religion ; and what is remarkable, 
to his last breath he persisted in asserting that he never 
attempted to subvert the laws, or procure more tlian a 
toleration and equality ot* privilege to his Catholic sub- 
jects. As there is great reason to believe this assertion 
to be true, it shows that the delusion was incurable un- 
der which the king laboured, by the trust he had put in 
the knavish doctrines of lawyers and priests and that 
neither himself, nor his Protestant abettors, could fathom 
the consequences of that enlarged toleration which ho en- 
deslvoured to establish. 

James abdicated his throne in 1688> and died in 1700. 

Macaulay. 


JUNE THE FOURTEENTH. 

On Modesty and Assurance. 

I KNOW no tw'o words that have been more abused by 
die different and wrong interpretations put upon them, 
dian these two, Modesty and Assurance; and shall there- 
fore endeavour to restore them to their true meaning, to 
prevent the idea of modesty from being confounded with 
that of sheepishness, and to liinder impudence from pass- 
ing for assurance. 

I define modesty to be the reflection of an ingenuous 
mind, Tvhen a man has committed an action for which lie 
either censures himself, or fancies that he is exposed tc 
the censure of otliers. For this reason, a man truly mo- 
dest is as much so when he is alone as in company ; and 
as subject to a blush in his closet, as when the eyes of 
multitudes arc upon him. 

I take assurance to be the faculty of a man’s possessing 
himself, or of saying and doing indifferent things witliout 
any uneasiness or emotion in the mind. That which ge- 
nerally gives a man assurance, is a moderate knowledge 
of ^e world ; but above all, a mind fixed and determined 
in itself to do nothing against the rules of honour and 
decency. 

An open and assured behaviour is the natural conse- 
quence of such a resolution. A man thus armed, if his 
words or actions be at any time misrepresented, retires 
within himself, and from a consciousness, of liis own inte- 
grity, assumes force enough to despise the little censures 
of ignorance or malice. 
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Every one oufjht to encourage in himself the modesty 
nnd assurance which I have here mentioned. A man 
without this assurance, is liable to be made uneasy by the 
folly or ill-nature of every one he converses with: a 
man w^ithout modesty, is lost to all sense of honour and 
virtue. 

I'rom what has been said, it is plain, that modesty and 
assurance are both amiable qualities, and may very well 
meet in the same person. When they are thus mixed and 
blended together, they compose what we endeavour .to 
express, when wc say a modest assurance; by which wc 
understand the just meaning betw'een bashfulncss' and 
impudence. 

1 shall conclude with observing, that, as the same man 
may bi‘ both modest and assured, so it is also possible for 
the same person to be both impudent and bashful. Wc 
have frecpient instances of this odd mixture in people of 
depraved minds and mean education ! who, though they 
are not able to meet a man's eyes, or pronounce a sentence, 
without confusion, can voluntarily commit the greatest 
villanies, or the most indecent actions. Addison. 


JUNE THE FIFTEENTH. 

Varieties of the Human Race. (Continued.) 

The Tartars, however widely disseminated, are all 
accustomed to a wandering life, and dwell in tents. 
They subsist chiefly on horse-flesli and dried fish ; and 
their usual drink is mare’s milk, fermented with ground 
millet. They have few religious ideas, and no determinate 
notions of morality or decency of manners. Their chief 
wealth consists in horses, in the management and care 
of which they spend much of their time ; and they count 
it no dishonesty to follow robbing as a vocation, provided 
the theft be exercised on a different tribe from, their 
own. 

The men have little hair on their chin : and all shave 
the head, except a lock of hair on the top ; which they 
suffer to grow to a great length, and form into tresses. 
The women though scarcely ever handsome, are studious 
to braid their hair, and decor&te it with bits of copper and 
similar ornaments. 
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Different as the Chinese and Japanese arc in their man- 
ners and customs, they are evidently of Tartar origin. 
The general turn of features is tlie same ; and the varia- 
tions in complexion, stature, and observances, may be 
satisfactorily explained from the principles of climate, 
food, and political institutions. To the class of original 
Tartars may be referred the Cocliin Chinese, the Siamese, 
the Tonquinese, and tlie natives of Aracan, Laos, and 
Pegu: who all evince a common origin. 

. The southern Asiatics constitute the third variety in 
the human species, 'fhe natives that inhabit the penin- 
sula of India (whose descendants, according to tlie most 
accurate and intelligent modern voyagers, aj)j)ear to have 
possessed themselves at unknown periods, and by acci- 
dental means, of the numerous islands that are scattered 
throughout the Indian ocean,) are easily distinguished 
from their more northern neiglibours. In stature and 
features they bear a strong i*esemblance to Europeans ; 
they are slender and elegantly formed, have long straight 
black hair, and not unfrequcntly Roman noses, Tlteir 
colour, however, according to iJie diversity of climate, 
varies from pale olive to black ; yet niogul signifies, in the 
oriental language, a white man. 

Tlie women arc very delicate, but have nearly the same 
complexion as the men. They early arrive at maturity ; 
and their beauty suffers from the encroachments ot‘ age, 
by the time they have reached their thirtieth year. 

Effeminacy, and the want of military qualities, have 
long characterised tlie natives of the East ; and in conse- 
quence they have become slaves to every armed despot 
who has had the resolution to invade them. 'ITicir man- 
ners partake of the enervating heat of their climate ; they 
are indolent, submissive, sensual, and averse to the trou- 
ble of reflection. 

Many of the tribes cat nothing that ever possessed life, 
and show a laudable reluctance to injure the meanest in- 
sect. This arises from their belief in the transmigration 
of souls ; which was the favouiite doctrine of Pythagoras, 
and has for many ages been prevalent among the eastern 
nations. 

Tlie usual food of the Gentoos is rice ; their drink the 
unadulterated stream. Tliey are clothed in silk and cot- 
ton, and affect a grave deportment ; but this is rather tlie 
consequence of a deficiency of animation, than any indi- 
cation of superior wisdom. 

Tlie Persians and Arabians may be referred to the 
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third Claris ; wliich, including the inhabitants of the widely 
dispersed islands in tlie oriental ocean, coiistitutcs a very 
large muss of mankind. BurroN* 


JUNE THE SIXTEENTH. 
pise and Progress tf the Art of Writing. 

Next to speech, writing is I)e 3 u>nd doubt the mo^t'use- 
ful art which men possess. It is plainly an improvement 
upon sj)ecch, and therefore must have been subsequent 
to it in order of time. 

Pictures v\ ere, undoubtcdl}’, the first attempts towards 
wTiting. Imitation is so natural to man, that in all ages, 
and among all nations, some methods have been obtained 
of copy ing or tracing the likeness of sensible objects. 
Those methods would soon be employed by men for giving 
some imperfect information to others, at a distance, of 
what li;ul happened, or for preserving the memory of facts 
which they sought to record. Thus, to signify that one 
man had killed another, they drew the figure of a man 
stretched upon tlie earth, and of another standing by him 
with a deadly weapon in his Imnd. lliis method, how- 
ever. must have been extremely imperfect: pictures could 
no more than delineate external events. Tht*)^ could not 
describe such qualities as were not visible to the eye, nor 
convey any idea of the dispositions or words of men. 

To supply in some degree this defect, there arose, in 
process of time, the invention of what are called hierogly- 
phical characters, wliich ina^'^ be considered as the second 
stage of the art of writing. Hieroglyphics consist in cer- 
tain symbols which are made to stand for invisible objects. 
Thus, an eye was the hieroglyjihicaJ symbol of know- 
ledge ; as a circle was of eternity, which has neither be- 
ginning nor end. Egypt was the country where this sort 
of writing was most studied, and brought into a regular 
art. In hieroglyphics was conveyed all the boasted 
wisdom of their priests. According to the properties 
which they ascribed to animals, or the qualities with 
which they supposed natural objects to be endowed, they 
pitched upon them to be the emblems or hieroglyjjhics of 
moral objects, and employed them in their writing for 
that end. 

Thus ingratitude was expressed by the figure of a viper; 
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imprudence by a fly; wisdom by an ant; victoiy by a 
hawk ; a dutiful child by a stork ; and a man universally 
shunned, b^ an eel, which they supposed to be found in 
company with no other fish. 

Sometimes they joined together two or more of tliese 
hieroglyphical characters : as a serpent with a hawk’s 
head ; to denote nature, with God presiding over it. But 
as many of those properties of objects which they assumed 
for the foundation of their hieroglyphics were merely 
imaginary, and the allusions drawn from them were forced 
and ahibiguous, they must have expressed very indis- 
tinctly the connections and relations of things, and must 
have been a very imperfect vehicle of knowledge of any 
kind. Blajr. 


JUNE THE SEVENTEENTH. 

Preponderance of good Dispositions in Mankind, 

(A Sunday Lesson.) 

God made man in his own image, and impressed upon 
him some characters of the divine original ; the principal 
of which is goodness, though it be not the best preserved; 
for it is of a tender complexion, aird delicate nature ; and 
yet the lovely traces of it are still extant, and still shine, 
though ofl-times faintly, and with a faded lustre. 

For goodness is universally approved ; justice, tfequity, 
truth, sincerity, candour, beneficence, mercy, ever have 
passed, and ever will pass, for virtues. 

Tliere is no man who does not desire that others would 
exercise them towards hini ; even they who are deficient 
in the practice of them, yet pay them th^ decent respect 
to tliink and to speak w^eli of them. 

There is no man who does not condei^ fraud, malice, 
cruelty, treachery, ingratitude, injustice, especially when 
he is made to experience the ill effects of tlicm. 

No man ever acted uprightly and honourably who did 
not feel a calm serenity, a complacency, and satisfaction ; 
nrnie «ver pursued wicked courses without some degree 
of shame and re^et, and self-condemnation, and some 
sthiggles of expiring' virtue. 

Ivmne, except here and there a brute, ever received 
great favours and benefits, who had not, out of mere natu- 
1 ^ ingenuousness, a grateful sense of them ; and an inten- 
tion to testify it, and to make somewhat of a return. 
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No man, except hardened by a long course of villany, 
ever saw others in great pain, and want, and sorrow, and 
distress, and found not a disposition to commiserate and 
assist them, tliough he could expect from them no other 
return than thanks. 

History abounds with examples of men who, through 
natural inclination, through generosity and nobleness of 
mind, have done great services to their friends, to their 
country, to strangers, to foreigners, to mankind in gene- 
ral ; who, to accomplish these ends, have denied them- 
selves many advantages and pleasures, have encountered 
many inconveniences, hardships, and dangers, and have 
even lost their lives, without a view to any worldly recom- 
pense, except, perhaps, that they hoped and expected to 
be honoured, living or dead, by those whom they had 
obliged, and by judicious and worthy persons. And this 
surely cannot greatly derogate from their virtuous deeds : 
it only shows, tliat, besides a natural sweetness of temper 
and greatness of soul, they had also some regard to repu- 
tation, and a desire to stand fair in the opinion of the 
publi* ; and to receive, what they justly deserved, the love 
and Ac esteem of their fellow-creatures* And why not? 
since (xod himself reijuires our acknowledgments and our 
affections for his loving kindness. 

Thus it hath ever been, and thus it is still, in the world; 
instances are not wanting of constancy, of friendship, of 
fidelit)^ of gratitude, of compassion, of integrity, many of 
which escape the notice of the public; and are perhaps 
only observed of God and good angels, being seldom trans- 
acted in high life, and under splendid roofs and palaces. 

JoRTtur 


JUNE THE EIGHTEENTH. 

Varieties of the Unman Race, (Continued./ 

The negroes of Africa form a well-defined and striking 
variety of our species, which may be called the fourth* 
This sable race is extended over all die southern parts 
Africa; and though there are various shades of distinction 
in point of colour and features, all may be grouped with 
propriety in the same picture. 

As among European nations, we find among the race 
of negroes also some individuals handsomer than othere % 
all, however^ have the black the velvet*snio0th skilly 
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and the soft frizzled hair. Their eyes are generally of a 
deep hazel, their noses flat and short, their lips thick and 
prominent, and their teeth of the whiteness of ivory. 

Weakened by the heat of their climate, the flesh of the 
African negroes is flabby> and tlie wliole Iriinio rclnxed ; 
while their mental ])Owers in general participate oi* the 
imbecility of their bodies. Their genius is cxtreineJy 
limited : they are indolent, and often misehievous ; they 
possess few (jualities that can attract regard, yet their (eci- 
ings are acute, and they arc capable of tlte greatest i x- 
treines both of love and hatred : religion, reustui, 'and 
humanity, therefore, all conspire to induce us to treat 
them, when in our power, with mildness ; or rather, td leave 
them unmolested in their native enjoyments, however 
imperfect. 

Among these people are sometimes found individuals of 
a white milky complexion, called Albinos ; thesi?, how- 
ever, no more constitute a distinct race, than persons 
aflected by the small-pox, or bearing the marks of it, 
among ourselves. 

We find the Ji/lh variety of the human species among 
the aboriginal Americans ; who are as distinct in colour, 
as in their place of residence, from tlic rest of tlu' world. 
These people (except tow’ards tlie north among the Es- 
rpiimaux, w'here tliey resemble the Laplanders) are of a 
red or copper colour; ’ivith less variation, however, than 
might be expected in such a diversity of climate, 'riicv 
all have black straight hair, thin beards, (whicli, irah-od, 
they take pains to extirpate wholly or in part,) flat iiC>ses, 
high cheek-bones, and small eyes. Various (h.formitius 
are created under the idea of beauty ; and tor this purpose 
they paint the body and face in a manner truly hideous, 
if judged according to the standard of ^plcrrppean taste and 
manners. 

The American Indians are not only more feeble tlian 
many of the European nations, but also more pusillani- 
mous, or at least more backward in facing danger : but 
no sooner do they find it inevitable', than all the courage 
they possess is excited to the higlicst possible degree ; and 
they are ready to bear, as well as to inflict, the most cruel 
tortures that savage ingenuity can invent. . Patient in ad- 
versi^, and familiar with fatigues and hardships, they 
manifest a stoical apathy in circumstances and accidents 
which would appear very distressing to an European ; but 
all this is rather, perhaps, the effect of custom and edu- 
cation, than of genuine magnaninaitv. ^hey appear un- 
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commonly grave and sorlout;, thougli devoid of mental ap- 
plication ; and, in proportion sis they are barbarous to their 
conquered enemies, they are benevolent and just to those 
of their own family and tribe. Buffon. 


JUNE THE NINETEENTH* 

Of the Divisi^ o/* Labour, 

The effects of the division of labour in the general 
business of society, will be easily understood by taking 
an example from a very trifling manufacture.; namely, the 
trade ol* a pin-maker. This business is divided into a 
number of branches, of which the greater part are pecu- 
liar trades. One man draws out the wire; another 
siraigh.i'ns It; a third cuts it; a fourth points it; a fifth 
griiul> it at the top for receiving the head; to make the 
head, requires two or three distinct operations ; to put it on 
is a distinct business; to whiten the pins is another; and 
it is even a separate trade to put them into the paper. 

Pin-making being thus divided into distinct operations, 
a small manufactory consisting of ten persons, and but 
indifferently accommodated with the necessary machinery, 
can produce forty-eight thousand pins in a day. Each 
person may therefore be considered as making four thou- 
sand eight hundred pins in a day; but had they wrought 
separately and independently, the best workman among 
them could not have made twenty, and perhaps not one 
pin in a day. 

A great part of the machines made use of in manufac- 
tures in which labour is most subdivided, were originally 
the inventions of jommon workmen : who, being each of 
them employed in some very simple operation, naturally 
turned their thoughts towards finding out easier and readier 
metiiods of performing it. 

In the first fire-engines, a boy was constantly employed 
to open and shut alternately the communication between 
the boiler and the cylinder, accordingly as the piston either 
ascended or descended. One of these boys, who loved 
to play with his companions, observed, that by tying a 
string from the handle of the valve which opened tins com- 
munication, to another part of the machine, the valve 
would open and shut without his assistance, and leave him 
at liberty to divert himself with his play-fellows. One of 
M 
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the greatest iniprovemenfs that have been made upon this 
machine since it was first invented, was in this manner tlie 
discovery of a boy who wanted to save his own labour. 

Adam Smith. 


JUNE THE TWENTIETH. 

Varieties eyf the Human Race, (Continued.) 

The sixth and last grand division of the huuiuri race, 
and the most elevated in the scale of being, comprehends 
the Europeans, and those of European origin ; among w hom 
may be classed the Georgians, Circassians, and Mingre- 
lians, the natives of Asia Minor, and those of the north- 
ern parts of Africa, together with a part of those coun- 
tries that lie north-west of the Caspian Sea. 

The inhabitants of countries so extensive and so 
widely separated, must be expected to vary a good deal 
from each other; but in general, there is a striking uni- 
formity in the fairness of their complexions, the beauty 
and proportion of their limbs, and the extent of their 
capacity. Arts which are but partially practised, or little 
known, in other countries, are here brought to the 
highest perfection : and among the natives of the countrie.-. 
now under consideration, the highest endowments of the 
understanding, the best virtues of the heart, whatever 
can improve or adorn human nature, are to be found in a 
su])er-eminent degree. 

To some one of the classes already enumerated, the 
people of every country may he referred ; and in propor- 
tion as nations have been less visited by strangers, or have 
maintained less intercourse with the rest of mankind, we 
find their persons and manners more strongly impressed 
with some of the characteristics above mentioned. On 
the contrary, in those places where trade has long flou- 
rished, or w^hich have been exposed to frequent hostile 
invasions, the races usually appear blended; and pro- 
bably fall under no one particular variety, but partake in 
some respect of all. 

It is undeniable, that of all colours by which mankind 
is diversified, white is not only the most beautiful, but also 
the most expressive. Tlie fair complexion becomes like a 
transparent veil to the soul ; through which every shade 
of passion, every change of health, may be seen without 
the necessity of oral utterance ; whereas in the African 
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and the Asiatic olive complexion, the countenance 
is lound a much less distinct index of the mind or the 
bodily feelings. 

Stature wholly depends on climate, food, and other local 
causes. Iit^wild regions wliere nourishnierst is abundant* 
the human form is developed in its utmost perlection. — 
Under the equator and towards the poles, it shrinks be- 
neath the due standard ; either through the intensity of 
the heat, or the rigour of tlie cold. Climate and soil, 
therefore, have the most powerful effect in expanding or 
diiiiinSshiiig the size. Even in the same country, the iillia- 
bitants of the vales are taller than those of the hills. 

As for the form of the face, it probably does not de- 
pend altogether uj)on mere physical causes. Our ideas of 
beauty and deformity are very difterent ; and by degrees 
mankind are moulded to that shape, or to those features, 
wliicli according to our habits of reflection appear hand- 
some and becoming. In this manner casual deformities 
anay in time hecome natural; and be perpetuated, or even 
inc: eas^' (I, tlirough successivg generations. Buypojt. 


JUNE TITE TWEXTV-FiriST. 

Furlher Effects ()f the Division of Labour, 

Tue woollen coat which covers the day-labourer, coarse 
and rough as it may appear, is the produce of the joint 
labour of a great multitude of w orkmen. The shepherd, 
tlie sorter of the wool, the wool-comber or carder, the 
dyer, the scribbler, the spinner, the weaver, the fuller, 
the dresser, with many others, must join their different 
arts to complete even tliis homely production. 

How much commerce and navigation, how many ship- 
builders, sailors, sarl-makcrs, and rope-makers, must have 
been employed in order to bring together the different 
drugs made use of by the dyer, which often come from 
the remotest corners of the world ! 

To say nothing of such complicated machines as the 
sliip of the sailor, the mill of tlie fuller, or even the loom 
of the weaver, let us consider only what a variety of labour 
is requisite in order to form that very simple machine, 
the shears with which the shepherd clips tlie wool. 'Hie 
miner, the builder of the furnace fer smelting the ore, the 
feller of tlie timber, the burner of the charcoal to be 
made use of in the smd ting-house, the brick-maker, the 
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bricklayer, must all join their different arts in oriler to 
produce them. 

Were we to examine in the same manner alj the diffe- 
rent parts of liis dress and houseliold furniture, the coarbc 
linen shirt he wears, his shoes, the bed he lids on, and ail 
the parts which compose it, the kitchen-grate at which 
he prepares his victuals, the coals dug for that purpose 
from the bowels of the eartli, and brought to him jier- 
iiaps by a long sea and long land-carriage, all the other 
utensils of the kitchen and furniture of his table ; the 
diftercpt hands employed in preparing his bread and his 
beer, the glass-window which lets in the heat and the light, 
and keeps out the wind and the rain, with all the know- 
ledge and art requisite for preparing that beautilul and 
happy invention ; if we examine all these things, and con- 
sider what a variety of labour is employed about each of 
them, we shall be sensible, that without the assistance and 
co-operation of many thousands, the very meanest per- 
son in a civilised country could not be provided, even 
according to what we very falsely imagine the easy and 
simple manner in which he is commonly accommodated. 

Adam Smitu. 


JUNE THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

Capture of Rome by the Goths in the Year 410. 

During the long period of six hundred and nineteen 
years, the metropolis of the Homan empire had never be- 
tbre been violated by the presence of a foreign enemy. 
The population at this time might amount to twelve hun- 
dred thousand men : but the nobles were totally sunk in 
luxury and effeminacy; and the populace vile and 
wTetched, had been continually recruited by the manu- 
mission of slaves, or the influx of foreigners. In such a 
state of universal degeneracy, the Romans were rather 
disposed to negociate than to fight ; and therefore received 
as emperor Attains, the prefect of the city, who was ob- 
truded on them by Alaric king of the Gotlis. 

Attains, thus elevated to supreme power, and Alaric 
having withdrawn, was so intoxicated with his grandeur, 

^ t he quarelled with his protector, who soon deposed 
_ i from his power. 

_.;^onie itself was still the prize in dispute: and to rescue 
from pillage, bribes, which only whetted barbaric ava- 
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rico, and not arms, were resorted to. llonoriius was 
dilatory to fulfil liis promises, and Alaric was active to 
enforce them. During the parley, famine had made 
dreadful uavagos in Rome. War h id })reventcd the cul- 
tivation of the lands; and the ports ocing blocked up, the 
citizens were reduced to tlie extremity of distress. Hu- 
man flesh was publicly sold for food, and mothers are 
said to have devoured their own offspring. 

The citizens, reduced to this dreadful slate, would have 
been incapable of a long defence; but a conspiracy short- 
ened the siege : the Salarian gate was opened at midnigirt, 
and the imperial city was abandoned to the fury of thtf un- 
civilised tribes of Germany and Scythia. “ All the riches 
Df the w’orld,” said Alaric to his soldiers on entering tlie 
gate, “ are here concentred : to \'ou I abandon them ; but 
1 command you to spill the blood of none but the armed, 
and spare such as take refuge in the churches.*' 

The pillagt^ lasted, according to the most authentic 
accounts, six days, 'fhe Goths fired the towm in various 
places, and many of the most sj)lc]Klid edifices were level- 
led w ith tlic ground. It is not possible to compute the 
numbers that wore massacred, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition of Alaric ; nor the multitudes that w ere reduced 
from an honourable station and affluent fortune, to tlie 
miserable condition of captives and exiles. 

Rome, the proud and magnificent capital of the universe, 
which, for eleven hundred and sixty-three years, liad 
stretched the arms of licr pow er from one end of the cartli 
to another, and had become rich by tlie spoils of van- 
quished nations, now^ fell a prey to a barbarian. The fate 
which she had inflicted, she now suffered in her turn; and 
felt herself the calamities wdiieh she had caused so many 
other cities and nations to endure. Burnett. 


JUNE THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

On Ship-hiiilding and Navigatioru 

No art or profession has appeared more astonishing and 
marvellous than tliat of navigation, in the state in which 
it is at present. This cannot be made more evident than 
by taking a retrospective view of tlie tottering, inartificial 
craft to which navigation owes its origin : and by com- 
paring them with the noble and majestic edifices now in 
ase, containing a thousand men, with their provisions, 
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tlriiik, furniture, wearing-apparel, and otiier necessurie:^ 
for many months, besides a hundred pieces of heavy ord- 
nance, and carry’iiig all this vast apparatus safelv, on the 
wings of the w’ind, across immense seas. ^ 

These majestic floating structures are the result of the 
ingenuity and united labour of many hundred of hands, 
and are composed of a great number of well-proportioned 
pieces of timber, nicely fastened together by means of 
iron nails and bolts, and rendered so tight wifh ti)w and 
j)iteh, that no water ctui penetrate into any j)art. 

To give motion to these enormous machines, >lofty 
jiicccs of timber called masts, have been fixed upright in 
iliem ; and sails of linen cloth are placed for tlie purpose 
i>f eatc'hing the wind, and receiving its propelling power, 
it has been requisite also to add vast quantities ol‘ cord- 
age and tackling. Yet all these would be insuffieient for 
the perfect government and direction of the vessel, if 
ihcrc were not fiistened to the hindeV part of it, hy means 
of hinges and hooks, a moveable piece of w ood called the 
rudder, very small in proportion to the whole machine, 
but the least inclination of w hich to cither side is sufficient 
to give immediately a different direction to fhe enormous 
mass; so that two men raay^ direct and govern tin's floating 
town, with the same or with grcatci ease tlian a single 
man can direct a boat. 

Even the bellying or vaulted part of the fabric, toge- 
ther wdtb its sharp termination uiulcrneatli, is proportioned 
according to the nicest calculations; and the length, 
w'idth, and strength of the sails and tackling, arc all in 
due proportitn to one another, according to certain 
rules founded upon the principles of the art of ship- 
building. 

A large ship carries at least 2200 tons burden, that is, 
i*, 500,0001b., and at the same time is steered and go\erncd 
with as much case as tlie smallest boat. And yet if such 
a ship sailed along the coast onl}^, and, like the navigators 
of old, never lost sight of the shore, we might still look 
on navigation as an easy business. Dut to find the shortest 
w’ay across an ocean, from 4000 to 6000 miles in width, 
sailing by day or by night, in fair weather or in foul, as 
well when the sky is overcast, as when it is clear, with no 
other guide than the compass, or the height of the sun, 
the moon and stars, W'ith exactness and precision, is tlie 
extraordinary and surprising task of him who is skilled in 
tlic science of navigatiou. 

A vi^ieot storm oi' wind w ill brake us tremble with fear 
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in a well-built liouse, in the midst of a populous'city ; 
but the seaman, provided he has a good ship, rides with 
unsliakcn courage, amidst the enraged waves, wlien tlie 
whole surface of the ocean presents to the eye an aAvful 
scene of immense watery mountains tmd bottomless pre- 
cipices. 


JUXE THE TWENTY-FOUIITII. 

Against excessive Love of Praise, (A Sunday Lesson.) 

An excessive desire of praise, joined as it often is to a 
fear of ridicule or to false notions of honour, hath done 
inconceivable nnschief in the world. It hath kept multi- 
tudes from receiving or j)rofessing Christianity where other 
religions prevailed. It hath stirred up the ambitious vanity 
of princes and generals towage unjust wars, and to spread 
ruin and desolation far and wide: nor have there been 
wanting fools or flatterers, to call it valour and licroism, 
though it deserves no more apjilause than a pestilence, a 
famine, a fire, an inundation, or an carllujuake. It hath 
forced many persons to engage in duels, who, though they 
knew that it was not consistent with Christianity, and that 
a thousand bad consc:pienees attended it, yet were weak 
enougli to sacrifice all to the senseless tyrant called Ho- 
jiour. It hatli been the cause why many a young j)erson 
hatli pretended to be worse tlian lie really was, hath 
lalhcd slightingly of religion, hath grown negligent of liis 
duty, ami so hath made an unliappy progress in all pro- 
fanencss and immorality ; because he fell into bad com- 
pany, and took his notions of politeness from tliera, and 
feared their contempt, and w^as desirous to pass with them 
lor a man of wit and taste and freedom of thought, 

lie who hath his reputatiofii principally in view, lies 
often under temptations to play the hypocrite, and to i)re- 
tend that he possesses every excelleuee by which be sees 
others obtain honour. By this vanity he may be induced 
to undertake things for winch he bad no abilities; and to 
expose himself to inconveniences, to shame and contempt, 
lie puls it into the power of a few spiteful or injudicious 
persons to deprive him of satisfaction, and then may Jiave 
leisure to repent tliat he did not set his heart upon better 
things. A violent desire to be observed and commended 
will show itself in his discourse and behaviour, mid break 
M 4> 
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out ill little follies and indecencies which others \\ ill not 
be inclined to overlook and excuse. 

He who loves flattery must be very fortunate if he finds 
one to counsel him, and very poor if he finds not one to 
delude him. He will confine his favours to his flatterers : 
that is, those who may be secret enemies but cannot be 
true friends to him ; he will shun and fear and dislike tliose 
from whom he might receive the most benefit ; sincerity 
and plain dealing will be unacceptable to him, reproof 
w;ill offend him, and good advice will be thrown away 
upon him. He will think and speak ill of those winy take 
no notice of him, or who are his equals or suj)eriors in 
useful qualities or in reputation. The love of praise, 
when it is discreet and moderate, is always attended with 
emulation and a strong desire of excelling : and so long 
as we can stop here, there is no harm done to ourselves 
or others ; but emulation easily and insensibly degenerates 
into env}" and censoriousness. 

The w'orld, w'ith all its faults, is seldom so bad as to 
applaud vices ; and 8t. Paul exliorts Christians to follow 
not only w hatsoever things are right, but whatsoever things 
are of good report : the love of reputation, therefore, if’ it 
be not joined to a bad disposition, will scarcely of itself 
lead us to immoral actions. Yet the things which the 
world usually admires and praises most, are not the things 
in their own nature the most valuable : they are those 
bright abilities and fair endem’ments which are exercised 
about temporal objects ; v^hicb relate to the present life, 
and terminate with it. Christian virtues are of a more 
silent, modest, and retired nature, (xod and good angels 
approve tliem, but the busy world overlooks them. So 
that he who principally affects popular approbation, runs 
some danger of living and dying well known to others, 
and little known to himself ; ignorant of the state of his 
soul, and forgetful of the account which he lias to render 
up to God. Jolt riN 


JUNE THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

The Metropolis o/' China, 

Pekin, the capital of the empire of Cliina, and the 
usual residence of tlie emperors, is sit uated in a very fer- 
tile plain, twenty leagues distant from the great w'all. It 
is an oblong square, and is divided into two cities. Hiat 
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whicli contains the emperor^s palace is called the Tartar 
city, because the houses were given to the Tartars wJien 
the present family came to the throne : and they, refusing 
to suffer the Chinese to inhabit it, forced them to live with- 
out the walls, where they, in a short time, built a new city ; 
which, by being joined to tJie other, renders the whole of 
an irregular form, six leagues in compass. 

The walls and gates of Pekin are of the surprising height 
of seventy-five feet, so that they hide the whole city : and 
are so broad, that sentinels are placed upon them on horse- 
liiick v for there are slopes within the city of considerqbhi 
length by which horsemen may ascend the walls, and in 
sevenil iilaces there arc houses built for the guards. The 
gales, which are nine in number, are neither embellished 
with statues nor other carving ; all their beauty consisting 
in their prodigious height, which, at a distance, gives them 
a noble appearance. The arches of the gates arc built of 
marbli^; and the rest with large bricks, cemented wntlr 
excellent mortar. 

{Most of the streets are built in a straight line : the 
largest are about 120 feet broad, and a league in length. 
The shops where silks and porcelain are sold, generally 
ake up the whole street, and afford a very agreeable 
prospect. Each shopkeeper places before bis shop, on a 
small kind of pedestal, a board about twenty feet high ; 
painted, varnished, and often gilt; on wdiicli are written, 
in large characters, the names of the commodities w'hich 
he sells. These being placed on each side of the street, 
at nearly an equal distance from each other, have a very 
pretty appearance ; but the houses are poorly built in 
front, and very low ; most of them having only a ground- 
floor, and none exceeding one story above it. 

Of all the buildings in this great city, the most remark- 
able is the imperial palace, the grandeur of which does not 
consist so much iu the nobleness and elegance of the archi- 
tecture, as in the multitude of its buildings, courts, and 
gardens, all regularly disposed : for within the walls are 
not only the emperor s house, but a little town, inhabited 
by the officers of the court, and a multitude of artificers 
employed and kept by the emperor ; but the houses of the 
courtiers and artificers are low and ill eontrived. 

The gardens of this place are large tracts of ground, in 
which are raised, at proper distances, artificial mountains, 
from tw^enty to sixty feet high ; these form a number of 
smajl valleys, plentifully watered by canals ; which, unit- 
ing, form lakes and meres. Beautiful and magnificent 
M 5 
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barks suil on these pieces of water ; and the banks nrna- 
nientod witii ranges of buildings, no two of which are said 
to have any resemblance to each other: which diversity 
produces a very pleasing effect. 

The population of the Tartar city is stateil at one 
iniliion and a quarter. According to the best inl'orination 
given to the late English embassy, tlic whole population 
of Pekin is about three millions. 


JL’NE THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

The Covering (ff different Animals. 

The covering of animals is, both for its variety and its 
suitableness to their several natures, as much to be ad- 
mired as any part of their structure. There are bristles, 
hair, w^ool, fur, feathers, quills, prickles, scales : yet in 
this diversity both of material and form, wc cannot change 
one auirnars coat for another, without evidently changing 
it for the worse ; taking care, however, to remark, rliat 
these coverings are intended for protection as well as toi- 
warmth. 

Man alone can clothe himself; and this is one of the 
properties which render him an ainmal of all the cIiirKUC*s 
and ol'all seasons, lie can adapt the warmth or lightness 
of liis covering to the temperature of his habitation. 

What art, liow cver, does for men, nature has in many 
instances done for those animals which arc incapable of 
art. llieir clothing, of its own accord, changes w ith their 
necessities. This is j)articularly the case with that. large 
tribe of quadrupeds which are covered with furs. Every 
dealer in hare-skins and rabbit-skins know s how much tlm 
fur is thickened by the approach of winter. It seems to 
be a part of llie same design of the Power who created all 
tilings, that w’ool in hot countries, most happily for tl>e 
aniinars ease, passe.'i into hair ; wliile, on the contrary, 
hair, in the dogs of the polar regions, is turned into wool. 
To which also may lie referred what naturalists have re- 
marked, that bears, w^olvcs, foxes, and hares, w^liich do 
not take the water, have the fur much thicker on the back 
than the belly ; w'hereas in the beaver it is the thickest, 
upon the belly, as also are the leathers in w'ater-fowl. — 
Wo know' the final cause of all this, and we knowi no 
other. 
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The covering of birds cannot escape the most -vulgar 
observation ; its lightness, its smoothness, its warmtli, its 
singular beauty The disposition of the feathers all in- 
dined backward, the down about their stem, tlie over- 
lapj)ing of their tips, their different configuration in dif- 
ferent parts, not to mention the variety of their colours ; 
constitute a vestment for the body, so beautiful, and so 
appropriate to the life which tlie animal is to lead, as that 
1 think wo should have had no conception of any thing 
equally perfect, if wo liad never seen it ; nor can now 
imagine any thing more so. Pai.ey. 


JUNi: THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Rise and Progress of the Art (f Wr'Hing. (Continued.) 

FaoM hieroglj qihics, writing advanced to slni})le arbi- 
trary marks whicli stood for objects, though without any 
resemblance or analogy to tbe objects signified. Of lliis 
nature was tlio method of writing practised among tbe 
Peruvians, 'fhey made use of small cords, of dilfereitt 
colours ; and by knots upon these, of various si/.es, and 
differently ranged, they contrived signs for giving in- 
formation, and communicating their thoughts to one 
aiwthcr. 

Of (his kind aiso nre the written characters which arc* 
used to this day tliioughout the great empire of China. 
'J'he Chinese have no alphabet of letters ; but every single 
character which they use in writing is a mark whiefi 
stands for some one idea or object. I'hcy arc said to have 
seventy thousand of these written characters. To read 
and write tiiem to perfection, is the study of a whole life ; 
wiiich subjects leaniijig among them to infinite disadvan- 
tage. anil must liiive ‘.reatly retarded the j)rogress of nlJ 
.‘ciencc. 

AVe have one instance of this sort of writing in Europe. 
Our ciphers or arithmetical figures, 1, 2, 3, 4*, &c. which 
we Imve derived from the Arabians, are significant marks, 
precisely of the same nature with the Cliincse characters. 
Each ngure denotes the number for which it stands : and 
accordingly on being presented to the eye, is equally un- 
derstood by all the nations ■who have agreed in the use of 
these ciphers, however different the languages of these 
nations are from one another ; and whatever different 
names they give, in their respective languages, to each 
numerical cipher. 

M G 
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At length, in different nations, men became sensible of 
the imperfection and ambiguity of each of the methods 
here enumerated, for communication with one another. 
They began to consider, that by employing signs which 
should stand not directly for things, but for the words 
used in speech for naming these things, a considerable atl- 
vantage would be gained. 

Tlie first step in tliis new progress was the invention 
of an alphabet of syllables, which preceded the invention 
of an alphabet of letters : till at Jiist some hapj)y genius 
arose, who, tracing the sounds made by the human v<jice 
to their most simple elements, reduced them to a very lew' 
vowels and consonants; and taught men how by the com- 
bination of these, to put into writing all the different 
words which they employed in speech. By being reduced 
Vo this simplicit}^ the art of writing was brought to its 
lii^diest state of perfection : and in this state we now enjoy 

in all the countries of Europe. Blaik. 


JUNE THE TWENTV-EIGHT, 

The Camel. 

O? all animals that man has subjugated to his dominion, 
the camel is the most abject slave ; with incredible patience 
and submission, he traverses the burning sands of Africa 
and Arabia, carrying burdens of amazing weight. 

The Arabs consider the camel as a gift sent from Heaven , 
a sacred animal, without whose assistance they could 
'neither subsist, traffic, nor travel. The milk of the camel 
is their common food. They also cat its flesh, and its 
hair supplies them with materials for raiment. 

In possession of^ their camels the Arabs want nothing, 
and have nothing to fear. In one day they can perform 
a journey of one hundred and fifty miles into the desert, 
which cuts off ’every approach from their enemies. By 
the assistance of his camel, an Arab surmounts all the 
difficulties of a country which is neither covered with 
verdure, nor supplied with water. 

The tough and spongy feet of the camel are peculiarly 
adapted to a hot climate, for in the most fatiguing jour- 
neys they are never found to crack. The sand seems in- 
deed their element, for as soon as they quit it and touch 
the mud, they can scarcely keep upright. Their great 
ower of abstaining from drinking, enables them to pass 
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iimvatered tracts of country for seven or eight days, 
without requiring any liquicL They can discover water 
by their scent at half a league’s distance ; and after a long 
aiistinctice will hasten towards it, long before their drivers 
perceive where it lies. Their patience under hunger is 
such, that they will travel many days fed only with a 
foAv dates, or some small balls of barley-meal, or on the 
miserable thorny plants which they meet with in the 
deserts. 

A large camel will traverse the deserts w ith a load of a 
thousand or twelve hundred pounds. When about <10 be 
loaded, at tlie command of the conductor, the animals 
instantly bend their knees. If overburdened, they give 
repeated blows with their heads to the person who op- 
presses them, and sometimes utter lamentable cries. 

'fhe Arabs affirm that the camels are so extremely sen- 
sible of injustice and ill-treatment, that they w'ill retain 
the remembrance of an injury till an opportunity offers 
of gratifying their revenge. Eager to express their re- 
sentment, tlicy however no longer retain any anger when 
onn; they believe they have satisfied their vengeance 
Accordinglv when an Arab luw excited ihe raije of a 
camel, he throws down his garments in the path w^hich 
the animal is to pass, and disposes them in such a manner 
that they appear to cover a man sleeping under them. 
The animal knows the clothes, seizes them in his teeth, 
shakes them with violence, and tramples on them in a 
rage. When his anger is tlius appeased, he leaves them ; 
and then the owner of them may make his appearance 
without any fear, and may load and guide the came! as 
he pleases. Buffon. 


JUNE THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

On Books and Readings 

It is of vast importance for the improvement of know- 
ledge, that a young person should have the most proper 
books for reading recommended by a judicious friend. 
In books of importance, I would advise that the preface 
be read, and a survey taken of the table of contents, (if 
there be one,) before the first survey of tlie book. By 
this means you will not only be better fitted to give the 
book the first reading, but will be much assisted in the 
second perusal of it, which should be done wdth still 
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greater attention and deliberation. Unless a reader lias 
an uncommon and most retentive memory, 1 may ven- 
ture to affirm there is scarcely any book or cliapter worth 
leading once, that is not worthy of a second perusal. 

Remember that your business in reading or in convers- 
ation, especially on subjects of natural, moral, or divine 
science, is to consider whether the opinions of the author 
or speaker are just; and to increase yom* own knowledge 
on that subject, by meditation on the heads of their 
writing or discourse. 

Let ‘this therefore be your j)raetice. If a writer does 
not explain his ideas well, mark tlie faults, and endeavour 
to do it better citlier in the margin of your book, or ra- 
ther in some papers of your own. For instance : where 
the aatlior is obscure, enlighten him; where he is too 
brief, amplify a little, and set liis oj)inions in a fairer 
riew; where he is redundant, mark these paragraphs to 
je retrenched; w'hcre he argues, observe whetlier his 
teasons are conclusive; wliere you suppose ho is ir a mis- 
lake, proj)oso your ohjcclions, ajul corre(.t liis sentiments; 
what he writes that your understanding approves both as 
just and useful, treasure up in your memory, and count 
it a part of your intellectual gains. 

Tluse methods of reading will cost some lu!)Our at 
first, but the profit wiU richly compensate the pains; one 
hook read in this manner will more enrieli your under- 
ftaiiding, than skimming over the mere surface of twenty 
'■'iilhors. Vv’atts. 


JUNE TII.E THIRTIETH. 

rhe Punishment of Crimes hy the Laxvs of England. 

The law of England includes all cmiital crimes under 
High Treason, Petty Treason, and Felony. The first 
consists in plotting, conspiring, or rising in arms against 
llic sovereign ; or in counterfeiting the coin. The traitor 
is punished by being drawn on a sledge to the place of 
execution ; when after being hanged upon a gallows for 
sotne minutes, the body is cut down alive, the heart taken 
out and exposed to public view, and the entrails burnt ; 
the head is then cut off, and the body quartered ; after 
which it has been usual to fix the heacf on some conspi- 
cuous place. All the criminafs lands and goods arc for- 
icitad, his v/ife loses her dowry, and his children both 
and nobilitv. 
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Bat though coining of money is adjudged liigh treason, 
llie criminal is only drawn upon a sledge to the place of 
execution, and there hanged. 

Though the sentence passed upon all traitors is the same, 
yet, with respect to persons of quality, the punishinent is 
generally altered to beheading: a scaffold is erected tor 
tliat purpose, on which the criminal, placing his head upon 
a block, it is struck off with an axe. 

The punishinent for misprision of high treason (that is, 
for concealing it, (is imprisonment for life, and the for- 
feiture of all the offender’s goods, and the profits arising 
from his lands. 

Petty Treason is when a child kills his father, a wife 
her husband, a clerg^unan his bishop, or a servant his 
master or mistress. This crime is j)iinished l>y the 
ofrender's being drawn on a sledge to the j>Iace of exe- 
cution, uiul there hanged. Women guilty of this crime, 
or of high treason, were sentenced to be burnt alive ; but 
(Ills law has been lately repealed, and the punishment of 
burning ubolislied. 

hVlony includes murder, robbery, and forgery. These 
me all punished by hanging; only murderers are to be ex- 
ecuted \\illun hvo days alter sentence is passed, and then 
delivered to surgeon^ in order to be publicly dissected. — 
IVrsons guilty of robbery, when there are some alleviating 
circumstances, are gc nerally couucmncd to hard labour 
upon the river; or transported fur a term ni‘ years, or for 
life, to Botany Bay, or Port Jackson, bf>th in New South 
Wales. 

Other crimes punished by the laws are, 

Manslaughter, which is tnc unlawful killing of a person 
without premeditated malice, but w ith a present intent to 
kill; as when two, who formerly meant no harm to each 
other, quarrel, luui one kills the other? in this case the 
criminal is allowed the benefit of clergy, for the first time, 
and only burnt in tlie baud. 

Chance-medley is the accidental killing of a man with- 
out an evil intent; for w'hich the offender is also to be 
burnt in the hand, unless the offender w^as doing an un- 
lawful act ; w hich last circumstance makes the punish- 
ment death. 

Shop-lifting, and receiving goods knowing them to he 
stolen, are punished with liard labour for a number of 
years, or burning in the hand. 

Perjury is punished with the pillory and imprisonment. 
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Petty-larceny, or small tlielt under the value of twelve 
pence, is punished by whipping. 

Libelling, using false weights and measures, and fore- 
stalling tlie market, are coiimionly punished by impri- 
sonment. 


JULY THE FIRST. 

Phenomena of the Month July, 

July is the hottest month in the year. The direct in- 
fluence of the sun, indeed, is diminisliing; but the earth 
and air have been so thoroughly heated, dial the warmth 
which they retain, more than compensates ibr the gradual 
diminution of the solar rays. 

The effects of this weather upon the face of nature soon 
become manifest. All the flowers of the formc;r month 
lose their beauty, and the whole plant hastens to decay. 
Many plants, however, do not begin to flower till July. 
The lily is one of the principal ornaments of gardens in 
this month ; and with its delicate white flowers gives an 
agreeable sensation of coolness to the eye. 

While the animal creation seem oppressed with languor 
during this hot season, and either seek the recesses ol‘ 
woods, or resort to pools and streams, to cool their 
bodies and quench their thirst, the insect tribe are pecu- 
liarly active and vigorous. These minute creatures are 
for the most part annual; being hatched in the spring, 
and dying at tlic approach of winter. 

The excessive heats of this period of the cause 
such an evaporation from the surface of the earth and 
w’aters, that, after some continuance of dry weather, 
large heavy clouds arc formed, which at length let fall 
their collected liquor in extremely copious showers, which 
frequently beat down the full-grown corn, and sometimes 
deluge the country with sudden floods. Thunder and 
lightning generally accompany these summer storms. 
Lightning is a collection of electric fire drawn from the 
heated air and earth, and accumulated in the clouds, 
which, at length overcharged, suddenly let go their con- 
tents in the form of broad flashes or fiery darts. These 
are attracted again by the earth, and often intercepted 
by buildings, trees, and other elevated objects, whicli are 
shattered by the shock. Thunder is tlie noise occa- 
sioned by the explosion, and therefore always follow the 
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lightning; the sound travelling slower to our ears, than 
the light to our eyes. 

The effects of the great heat on the human body are 
agreeably allayed, by the various wholesome fruits which 
Providence oilers at this sefison for the use of man. 
Those which are now ripe are of all the most cooling and 
refreshing ; as currants, gooseberries, raspberries, straw- 
berries, and cherries. These are no less salutary and use- 
ful than the richest products of the warmer climates. 

The fanner’s chief employment in July is, getting hoTne 
the various product's of the earth. It is the principal 
hay-Jnonth in the northern parts of the kingdom, and tlie 
work-peoj)le suffer much fatigue from tlie excessive heat 
to which they are exposed. 

Flax and hernji are pulled in this month. These plants 
are cultivated in various parts of Europe, more than in 
England. The stalks of both arc full of tough fibres or 
strings, which, separated and prepared in a particular 
manner, become fit for s})iiining into thread. Of flax, 
linen is made, from the finest cambric to the coarsest 
canvas. Hemp is chiefly used for coarse cloth, such as 
strong sheeting, and sacking; but it is sometimes wrought 
to considerable fineness ; it is also twisted into ropes and 
cables. 

The corn-harvest begins in July in the southern parts 
of the island; but August is the principal harvest month 
for the whole kingdom. Aikin. 


JULY THE SECOND. 

Night. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The glorious sun is set in the west; the night-dews 
fall; and the air, which was sultry and oppressive, be- 
comes cool. The flowers of the garden, closing their' 
coloured leaves, fold themselves up and hang their heads 
on the slender stalk, waiting the return of day. 

The birds of the grove have ceased tlieir warblings; 
they sleep on the boughs of trees, each one with his head 
behind his wing. The chickens of the farm-yard are 
gathered under the wing of the hen, and are at rest ; the 
hen, their parent, is at rest also. There is no murmur of 
bees around the hive, or amongst the honeyed woodbines : 
they have finished tlieir work, and now lie close in their 
waxen cells. 
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Tlie slicep rest in the fields upon their soft fleeces, and 
tlieir loud bleating no longer resounds from the liills. 
'i'hcre is no sound of the voice of the busy multitude, or 
of children at play, or the trampling of feet, and of 
crow'ds hurrying to and fro. llu! smith’s hamnmr is not 
heard upon the anvil ; nor the luirsh saw of the car])enter. 
All men are stretched upon their quiet beds; and the 
infant reposes in peace and security on the bosom of its 
mother. Darkness is spread over the skies, and darkness 
is upon the ground : every eye is shut, and every hand 
is still. 

Wiio takes care of all peo])!o when they are sunk in 
sleep; when they cannot defend ihcniselves, nor see if 
danger approaches? There is an eye that never sleeps; 
there is an eye that sees in the darkness of night as well 
as in the brightest sunshine. When there is no light of 
the sun, nor of the moon ; when there is no lamp in the 
liouse, nor any star twinkling tiu'ough the thick clouds; 
that eye sees every wliere, in all places, and watches con- 
tinually over all tlic families (d’tlie earth. 

The eye that sleeps not isCiod’s; his Ijund is always 
stretched out over us. He made slei'p to refresli us when 
we are weary; he mode night that we miglit sleep in quiet. 
As the aHeclit;! ate mother stills every little noise, that 
her infant be not disturlcd : as she draws the curtains 
around its bed, and shuts out the liglit from its tender eyes; 
so God draws Uic curtains of darkness around us ; so he 
makes all things to be hushed and still, that his large 
family may sleep in jteace. 

When the darkness has passed away, and the beams of 
tlie morning sun strike through your eyc-lids, begin the 
day w'ith praising (xod, who lias taken cure of you tlirough 
the night. Flowers, wlicn you open again, spread your 
leaves, and smell sweet to his praise. Birds, when you 
awake, warble your thanks amongst the green boughs ! 
Let his praise be in our hearts when w'e lie down ; let his 
praise be on our lips when we awakey Bakbaulu. 


JULY THE THIltD* 

^ 0/ the English Universities* 

The two universities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
'produced Snore learned men than any others in Europe. 
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Their magnificent buildings, whicli, in splendour and ar- 
chitecture, rival the most superb royal edifices, the rich 
r»ndowments, and tJic liberal ease and tranquillity enjoyed 
by tliosc who inhabit them, surpass all the ideas w hich 
i’oreigners who visit them conceive of* literary societies. 
So resj)ectable are they in tlieir foundations, that each 
university sends two members to the British parliament, 
anil their chancellors and officers have a civil jurisdiction 
over tlieir students, the better to secure tlieir independ- 
ency. Their colleges, in revenues and buildings, cxceetl 
those of many other universities. 

In Oxford there are twenty colleges and five halls: tlie 
former are very liberally endowed, but in the latter the 
students chielly maintain themselves. This university is 
of great antlijuity : it is sup])Osed to have been a consi- 
derable place e^'cn In the time of* the Romans ; and Cam- 
den says, tliat w ise antiquitj^ did, even in the British age, 
consecrate this place to the Muses. It is said to have 
been styled an university before the time of king Alfred ; 
and the best historians admit, that this most excellent 
prince w as only a restorer of learning here. Alfred built 
three colleges at Oxford; one for divinity, another for 
philosophy, and a third for grammar. The present col- 
leges are, however, of a more recent date, none being 
ohler than the 13th century. The number of officers, 
fellows, and students, maintained at present by ibis unit 
versity, is about 1000; and the number of such scliolars 
as live at their own charge, usually about 2(XX). 

Tlie university of Cambridge consists of twelve col- 
leges, and four balls ; but though they arc distinguished 
by dificrent names, the privileges of the colleges and halls 
are in every respect the same. The number of fellow'S at 
this university is 400, and that of scholars 6(>6, wdtii 236 
officers and servants of various kinds. All these are main- 
tained on the foundation. Tl>cy are not, however, all the 
students here : there are others called pensioners ; the 
greater and the less. The greater pensioners are sons of 
tlie nobility, and of gentlemen of large fortunes ; and are 
called fellow-commoners, because, though they are sclio- 
lars, they dine with the fellows. The lesser pensioners 
dine w^ith the scholars, who are on the foundation, but 
Jive at their own expense. There are also a considerable 
number of poor scholars, called sizars, who wait upon 
the fellows and scliolars, and pensioners of both ranks, 
by whom they are in a great degree maintained ; but the 
number of pensioners and sizars cannot be ascertained 
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with aijy accuracy, as it is in a state of perpetual fluctu- 
ation. 

'I'lie senate-house at Canibridgc is a most elegant edi- 
ry:ie, executed entire!}* in tlie Corinthian order, and is 
said to Juive cost sixteen thousand pounds. 'IVinity col- 
lege library is also a very niagnilicent structure; and in 
Corpus Christi college library is a valuable collection of 
ancient manuscripts, which were preserved at the disso- 
lution of the monasteries, and given to this college by 
archbisliop Parker. 


JULY THE FOURTH. 

Labour and Rest : an Allegorij, 

In the early ages of the world, mankind was happy in 
the enjoyment of continual pleasure and constant plenty 
under the protection of Rest, a gentle di\inily, who re- 
quired of her worshippers neither altars nor* sLun ifices ; 
and whose rites were only performed by in’osii'ations 
upon turfs of flowers in shades of jasmine and myrtle, or 
by dances on the banks of rivers flowing witli milk and 
nectar. 

Under this easy government the first generations breathed 
the fragrance of perpetual spring, ate the fruits which 
without culture fell into their hands, and slept under 
bowers arched by nature, wdtb the birds singing over tlieir 
heads, and the beasts sporting about them. 

But by degrees each, tliough there nas more than 
enough for all, was desirous of appropriating part to him- 
self. Then entered Violence, and Fraud, and Theft, and 
Rapine. Soon after Pride and Envy broke into the 
vyorld, and brouglit w ith them a new standard of wealth ; 
for men, who till then thought themselves rich when 
they wanted nothing, now rated their demands, not by 
the calls of nature, but by the plenty of others ; and 
began to consider themselves as poor, when they beheld 
their own possessions exceeded by those of their neigh- 
bours- 

Amidst the prevalence of this corruption, the state of 
the earth was changed ; the year was divided into sea- 
sons ; part of the ground became barren, and the rest 
yielded only berries, acorns, and herbs, llie summer 
indeed furnished a coarse and inelegant sufficiency, hul 
winter w'as without any relief: iauiine, with a thousand 
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discuses, which the inclemency of the air invited into the 
upper regions, made havoek among the men, and tliere ap- 
peared to I)e danger lest they should be destroyed before 
they were reformed. 

To oppose the devastations of Famine, wlio scattered 
tlie ground every where w'ith carcases. Labour came down 
upon the eartli. Labour was the son of Necessity, the 
nurseling of Ho})e, and the pupil of Art ; he liad the 
strength of his mother, the spirit of his nurse, and the 
dexterity of his governess. His face was wrinkled with 
the wind, and swarthy with the sun ; he had iinj)len>ents 
of Imsbandry iri one hand, wdth which he turned up the 
earth ; in the other he had tlie tools of architecture, and 
raised walls and towers at his pleasure. 

He called out with a rough voice. Mortals! see here the 
power to whom you are consigjied, and from whom you 
are to liope for all your pleasures, and all your safety. 
You have long languished under the dominion of Rest, an 
impotent and deceitful goddess, w ho can neither protect 
nor relieve, but resigns you to the first attacks of cither 
Famine or Disease, and suflers her shades to be invaded by 
every enemy, and destroyed by every accident. Wake, 
therefore, to the call of Labour. 1 will teach you to re- 
medy the sterility of the earth, and the severity of tlic 
sky ; I will comjjel summer to find jirovisions for the win- 
ter. I w ill force the w^aters to give you their fish, the air 
its fow Is, and the forest its beasts ; 1 wnll teach you to pierce 
the bow els of the earth ; and bring out from the caverns 
of the mountains, metals wdiich shall give strength to your 
hands, and security to your bodies, by which you may be 
covered from the assaults of the fiercest beasts, and with 
which you shall fell the oak, and divide rocks, and subject 
all Nature to your use and pleasure. 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the inhabit- 
ants of the globe considered Labour as their only friend, 
and hasted to his command. He led them out to tlie fields 
and mountains, and showed them how to open mines, to^ 
level hills, to drain marshes, and change the course of 
rivers. The face of things was immediately transformed ; 
the land was covered wuth towns and villages, encompassed 
W'ith fields of corn, and plantations of fruit-trees ; and 
nothing w as seen but heaps of grain, and baskets of fruit, 
full tableS) and crowded storehouses. 
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JULY THJS FIFTH. 

Labour and Best, (Continued.) 

Labour and his followers added almost every hour now 
acquisitions to their conquests, and saw Famine gradualiy 
dispossessed of his dominions ; till at last, cimidst theiV 
jollity and triumphs, they were depressed and amazed by 
die approach of Lassitude, who was known by her sunk 
eyes and dejected countenance. She came forward 
trembling and groaning: at every groan the liearts of all 
those that beheld her lost their courage, their nerves slack- 
ened, their hands shook, and the instruuienls of labour 
fell from tlieir grasp. 

Rest now took leave of the groves and valleys which 
she had hitherto inhabited, and entered into palaces, re- 
posed herself in alcoves, and slumbered away llie winter 
upon beds of down, and the summer in artificial grottoes, 
w'lth cascades playing before her. 'J'lierc was indeed al- 
ways something wanting to complete her felicity, and she 
could never lull her returning fugitives to that serenity 
which they knew before their engagements with l..abour : 
nor was her dominion entirely without controul ; for she 
was obliged to share it with Luxury, though she always 
looked upon her as a false friend, by whom her influence 
was in reality destroyed, while it seemed to be promoted. 

Jlie two soft associates, however, reigned for sonje time 
without visible disagreement, till at last Luxury betrayed 
her charge, and let in Disease, to seize upon her worship- 
pers. Rest then flew away, and left the place to the 
ustu*pers ; \^io employed all their arts to fortify them- 
selves in their possession, and to strengthen the interest of 
each other. 

Thus Rest and Labour equally perceived their reign of 
short duration and uncertain tenure, and their empire 
liable to inroads from those who were alike enemies to 
both, lliey each found their subjects unfaithful, and 
ready to desert them upon every opportunity. Labour 
saw the riches whicli he had given always carried away 
35 an offering to Rest, and Rest found her votaries in 
svery exigence flying from her to beg help of Labour. 
Fhey thei^efore at last determined upon an interview, in 
vhich tficy agreed to divide the world between them, and 
;ovem"it alternately, allotting tlie dominion of the day 

onfiurfind that of die nisflit to the other, and promised 
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to guard the frontiers of each other; so that whehever 
hostilities were attempted, Satiety should be intercepted 
by Labour, and Lassitude expelled by Rest. 

Thus the ancient quarrel was appeased : Rost united to 
Labour gave birth to Health, a benevolent goddess, who 
consolidated the union of her parents, and contributed to 
the regular vicissitudes of their reign, by dispensing her 
gifts to tliose only who shared their lives in just propor- 
tions between Rest and Labour. Johnson. 


JUr.Y THE SIXTH. 

Cmlcs first Voifat^c round the World. 

At the close of the year 1767, it was resolved by the 
Royal Sticiety, tluit it would be proper to send persons 
into soino ])urts of the South Sea, to observe a transit of 
the planet Venus over the sun’s disk, which, according to 
iistronomieal calculation, would happen in the year 1769: 
and that the islands called Marquesas de Mendosa, or 
those ol* Rotterdam or Amsterdam, were the properest 
places then kno^v n for naakiiig such observations. 

Ill consequence of these resolutions, it was recommended 
to the king, in a memorial from the society, dated February, 
1768, that he would be pleased to order such an observ- 
ation to be made ; upon which his majesty signified to the 
lords of the admiralty his pleasure tliat a slup should be 
[irovided to carry such observers as the society should 
tliink fit, to the South Seas ; and accordingly a bark of 
three hundred and seventy tons was prepared for that pur- 
pose. It was named the Endeavour, and commanded by 
Captain James Cook ; who was soon after, by Uie Royal 
Society, appointed, with Mr. Charles Green, a gentJe- 
mcui who had long l>een assistant to Dr. Bradley at tha 
royal observatory at Greenwich, to observe the transit. 

But while this vessel was getting ready for her expedi- 
tion, Captain Wallis returned : and it having been recom- 
mended to him by lord Morton, w'hen he went out, to fix 
on a proper place for this astronomical observation, he, by 
letter, dated on board the Dolphin, the 18th of May, 1768, 
the day before he landed at Hastings, men|dcned Port 
Royal harbour, in the island of Otaheite: the Royal Society, 
therefore, by letter, dated the beginning of June, in 
ansM^er to an application from the admirSty, to be in- 
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formed wfeither they would have their observers sent, 
made choice of that place 

Captain Cook set sail from Plymouth, in the Endeavour, 
on the 26th of August, 1768. He was accompanied in 
his voyage by Joseph Btuiks, Esq. and Dr. Solander. They 
made no discovery till they got within the tropics, wliere 
they fell in with Lagoon Island, tw'o groups, Bird Island, 
and Chain Island ; and they arrived at Otaheite on the 
13th of April, 1769. During their stay at that island, 
they had the opportunity of making very accurate in- 
quiries relative to its produce and inhabitants ; and on the 
^th of June, the whole passage of the jdanct Wmius over 
the sun's disk was observed by them with great advantage. 
The result of their observations may be found in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions. 

After Jhis departure from Otaheite, Captain Cook dis- 
covered and visited the Society Islands and Oheteroa, and 
thence proceeded to the south till he arrived in the latitiKlc 
of 4?0 degrees 22 minutes, longitude 14-7 degrees 29 minutes 
west, and afterwards made an accurate survey of tlie coast 
of New Zealand. In November he discovered a chain of 
islands, whidi he called Barrier Islands. He afterwards 
proceeded to New Holland, nnd thence *to New Guinea ; 
and in Sejjtenifier, 1770i arrived at the island of Savu, 
whence he proceeded to Batavia, and thence round the 
Cape of Good Hope to England, where he arrived on the 
12th of June 177L 


JULY TUE SEVENTH. 

Cook's second Voyage round the World, 

Soon after Captain Cook’s return home in tlie Endea- 
vour, it was resolved to equip two ships, in order to make 
further discoveries in the southern hemisphere. Accord- 
ingly the Resolution and the Adventure were ajipointed 
for that purpose ; the first was commanded by Captain 
Cook, and the latter by Captain Tobias Furneaux. 

They sailed from Plymouth Sound on the 13th of July, 
1772; and on the 29th of the same month arrived at the 
island of Madeira, whence they proceeded to the Cape of 
Good and in Februapr, 1773, arrived at New 

Zealan'd/I^ving sought in vain for a southern continent. 
In<||hat month the Resolution and the Adventure sepa- 
rutira, in consequence of a thick fog ; but they joined 
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company again in Queen Charlotte’s Sound, on the 18th 
of May following. In August they arrived at Otaheite ; 
and in September they discovered Harvey’s Island. On 
the 2d of October they came to Middleburgh, one of the 
Friendly Islands ; and about the close of that month the 
Resolution and the Adventure ivere separated, and did 
not join company any more. 

Captain Cook, however, proceeded in the Resolution, 
in order to make discoveries in the southern polar regions, 
but was stopped in his progress by the ice, in the latitude 
of 71 degrees 10 minutes south, longitude 100 degree 
54 minutes west. He then proceeded to Easter IsTaifd 
where he arrived in March, 1774, as he did also in the 
same month at ijie Marquesas Islands. He afterwards 
discovered four islands, which he named Palliser’s Islands ; 
and again steered for Otaheite, where he arrived on the 
22d of April, and made some stay, and also visited the 
neighbouring isles. In August he emne to the New He- 
brides, some of w'hich were first ■ discovered by him. 
After leaving these islands, he steered to the southward a 
few days, and discovered New Caledonia. 

Having surveyed the south-west coast of this island. 
Captain Cook steered again for New Zealand in order to 
^ refresh his crew, and put his ship into a condition to en- 
counter the danger attending the navigation in tlic high 
soutliern latitudes. Directing his course to the south and 
east, aflcr leaving New Zealand, till he arrived in the 
latitude of 55 degrees 6 minutes south, longitude 138 
degrees 56 minutes west, without meeting with any conti- 
nent, Captain Cook gave up all hopes ol discovering one 
in this ocean ; and therefore came to a resolution to steer 
directly for the west entrance of the straits of Magellan, 
with a view of coasting a^d surveying the uttermost or 
south side of Terra del Fuego. 

Keeping accordingly in about the latitude of 53 or 55, 
and steering nearly east, he arrived off the western mouth 
of the straits of Magellan, without meeting with any 
tiling remarkable in his new route. In Janua^, 1775, he 
discovered a large and dreary island, to which he gave 
the name of South Georda. He afterwards discovered 
various capes and elevated #now-clad coasts, to the most 
southern part of which he gave the name of the Southern 
Thule, as being the nearest land to that pole which has 
yet been discovered. In February, he discovecid Sand- 
wich Land, and several islands covered with snow. He 

K 
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then proceeded round the Cape of Good Hope to England, 
where he arrived on the 30th of July, 1775. 

Captain Furneaux had returned to England in the Ad- 
venture a year before, having proceeded home round the 
Cape of Good Hope without making any remarkable dis- 
covery. Ten of his men, a boat’s crew, had been mur- 
dered and eaten by some of the savages of New Zealand ; 
so that tliis voyage afforded a melancholy proof that can- 
nibals really exist ; and indeed, in the course of these 
voyages of discovery, other evidence appeared of this 
fact. 

As to Captain Cook, in the course of his voyage in the 
Resolution, he had made the circuit of the southern ocean, 
in a high latitude, and had traversed it in such a manner 
as to leave not the least room for the possibility of there 
being a southern continent, unless near the pole, and out 
of the reach of navigation. 


JULY THE EIGHTH 

The Dispensations of Providence to Man. 

(A Sunday Lesson.) 

The beauties of Nature bear witness to the existence 
of God, and the miseries of man confirm the truths of 
religion. There exists not a single animal that is not 
lodged, clothed, fed, by the hand of Nature, without care, 
and almost without labour. Man alone, from his birth 
upward, is overwhelmed with calamity. First, he is born 
naked, and possessed of so little instinct, tliat if the mo- 
ther who bore him were not to rear him for several years, 
he would perish of hunger, of cold, or of heat 

Thus Providence interposeafor tlie relief of man, sup- 
plying his wants in a thousand extr^iordinary ways. Wliat 
would have become of him in the earliest ages, had he 
been abandoned to his own reason, still unaided by expe- 
rience ? Where found he corn, which at this day consti- 
tutes a principal part of the food of so many nations ? 
Who taught him agriculture, an art so simple, that the 
most stupid of mankind is capable of learning it ; and yet 
so sublime, that the most intelligent of animus never cud 
pretend to practise it ? There is scarcely an animal whicii 
supports not its life by vegetables, which has not daily 
experience of their reproduction, and which does not 
employ, in quest of those that suit them, many more com- 
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binatlons than would have been nccefisary for resowing 
them. 

If Providence had abandoned man to himself, on pro- 
ceeding from the hands of the Creator, what would have 
become of him? Who could have subjected to his autho- 
rity so many animals which stood in no need of him, 
which surpassed him in cunning, in speed, in strength ; 
unless the hand which, notwithstanding his fall, destined 
him still to empire, had humbled their heads in obedience 
to his will? Tlic preservation, the enjoyments, and the 
empire of man demonstrate, that at all times a benefinfent 
God has been the friend and protector of human life. 

St. Pierre. 


JULY THE NINTH, 

Account of Mahomet. 

Mahomet sprung from the tribe of Koreish, was the 
only son of Abdallah and Amina. He was bom at 
Mecca, four years after the death of Justinian; and be- 
coming an orphan in his infancy, his uncle, Abu Taleb, 
assumed the office of his guardian. In his twenty-fifth 
year he entered into the service of Cadijali, a rich widow 
of Mecca, who bestowed on him her hand and fortune. 
By this alliance he became respectable, and continued in 
the practice of domestic virtue, till, in the fortieth year of 
his age, he assumed the title of a prophet and proclaimed 
the religion of the Koran. 

To tlic advantages of a good person, Mahomet added 
a capacious mind, and a retentive memory, an easy social 
wit, and a lively imagination. He was fluent in speech 
when occasion required, but most frequently adliered to 
the grave and ceremonious silence of his country. Yet, 
with all his natural accomplishments, be had never been 
instructed in the arts of reading or writing ; nor had he 
seen more of the world than wh^ could be gleaned at the 
fairs of Bosra and Damascus. From his earliest youtli, 
however, he had been addicted to religious contemplarion, 
and each year, during the month of Hamadan, he with- 
drew to the cave of Hera, three miles from Mecca : and 
at lengtli delivered, under the name of Islam, that faith, 
which is compounded of an eternal truth and a daring 
fiction, ** That there is only one God, and that Mahomet 
is his prophet.” Yet A 'lam, Noali, Abraliam, Moses, and 



Chrifit, are allowed to have made successive revelations 
to mankind; bjatthe Koran is held up as the last and final 
dispensation of the Almighty. 

The first proselytes of Mahomet were Cadijah his wife, 
Zeid his servant, Ali his pupil, and Abubeker his friend. 
In the silent labours of three years, the number was in- 
creased to fourteen.; and in the fourtli year he publicly 
assumed the prophetic office. But liis incredulous coun- 
trymen in general rejecting his mission, a conspiracy was 
formed against him, the object of whicli was to take him 
olf by assassination ; but Mabongiet, having timely notice 
of^ the design, contrived to escape to Medina, M'hich has 
fixed the memorable era of the , Hegira or Flight, in the 
year of Christ 622. 

We cannot in this place follow Mahomet through the 
future revolutions of his extraordinary fortune. Suffice 
it to say, that he was no less distinguished as a great and 
successful warrior, than as tlie founder of a new religion; 
and that the sword made more converts to the prophet, 
than the pretended authority under which he acted. In 
a word, he became the powerful head of a large empire, 
which has since extended itself over the most flourishing 
regions of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The strength of Mahomet, till the age of sixty-three, 
was equal to the fatigues of his station ; but during the 
last fourycars he believed he had been poisoned. A fever 
of fomili^ days deprived him of the use of his reason : 
con$(%u6 of his danger, he beheld with firmness the ap- 
proach of death ; he enfranchised liis slaves; directed the 
o^er of his funeral ; and moderated the lamentations ot 
his friends. He reclined his head on the lap of Ayesha, 
the most beloved of his wives ; and, raising his eyes, ex- 
claimed, O GodJ pardon my sins — yes, 1 come among 
my fellow-citizens on high ; and peaceably breathed his 
last on a carpet on the floor. He was interred on the 
same spot on which he expired ; and the tomb of the 
prophet at Medina vies, in the opinion of the pilgrim, 
with the sanctity of the temple at Mecca. Buane^j'. 


JULY THE TENTH. 

^he Discovery of America hy Columbus. 

fifteenth century, Venice and 
wereiQpianly powers in Europe which owed their 
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support to commerce. An interference of interests in- 
spired a mutual rivalship ; but in traffic Venice was much 
superior. She engrossed the whole commerce of India * 
then, and indeed always, the most valuable in the worl<^, 
but hitherto entirely carried on through the inland parts 
of Asia, or by the way of Egypt and the Red Sea. 

In this state of affairs, Christoval, or Christopher, Co- 
lon, more generally known by his latinised name Colum- 
bus, a native of Genoa, whose knowledge of tlie true 
figure of the earth was much superior to the general np- 
tions of the age in which he lived, conceived a projeef of 
sailing to the Indies by a bold and unknown route, and 
of opening to his country a new source of opulence and 
power. lJut this proposal of sailing westward to the In- 
dies was rejected by the Genoese as chimerical, and the 
principles on whicli it was founded were condemned as 
absurd. 

Stung with disappointment and indignation, Columbus 
retired from his country, and laid his scheme before the 
court of France ; where his reception was still more 
mortifying, and where, according to the practice of that 
people, he was laughed at and ridiculed. 

Henry VIl. of England was his next resort; but the 
cautious politics of that prince were the most opposite 
imaginable to a great but uncertain design. 

Spain was now his only resource; and there, after eight 
years’ attendance, he succeeded, chiefly through the supe- 
rior intelligence of the queen Isabella. 

Columbus set sail in the year 149'i, with a fleet of three 
ships, upon the most adventurous attempt ever undertaken 
by man, and in the fate of which the inhabitants of two 
worlds were interested. In this voyage he had a thousand 
difficulties to contend with: the most formidable was the 
variation of the compass, then first observed, and which 
seemed to threaten that the laws of nature w^ere altered in 
an unknown ocean, and that the only guide he had left was 
ready to forsake him. His sailors, ^ways discontented, 
now broke out into open mutiny, threatening to throw 
him overboard, and insisted on their return. But the 
firmness of the commander, and the discovery of land, 
after a voyage of thirty -three days, put an end to the 
commotion. 

Columbus first landed on Cat Island, one of the Balia- 
mas ; but here, to his surprise and sorrow he discovered, 
from the poverty of the i^abitants, that these could not 
be the Indies he was in quest of. In steering southward, 
N 3 
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however, he found the island which he called Hispaniola, 
or St. Domingo, abounding in all tlie necessaries of life, 
inhabited by a humane and hospitable people, and what 
was of still greater consequence, as it insured his favour- 
able reception at home, promising, from some samples he 
received, considerable quantities of gold. This island, 
therefore, he proposed to make the centre of his disco- 
veries ; and having left upon it a few of his companions 
as the ground-work of a colony, returned to Sjiain to 
secure the necessary reinforcements. 


JULY THE ELEVENTH. 

A Lesson to Pride; or. The Basket-maicr. 

In the midst of that vast ocean, commonly called the 
Soutli Sea, lie the Islands (yf Solomon. In tnc centre of 
these lies one not only distant from the rest, which arc 
widely scattered round it, but also larger beyond propor- 
tion. An ancestor of the prince who now reigns absolute 
in this central island, has, through a long descent of ages, 
entailed the name of Solomons Islands on the whole, by 
the effect of that wisdom wherewith he improved the 
minds and polished the manners of his people. 

A descendant of one of the great men of this happy 
island, rapidly increasing in wealth and power, became so 
inflated with prosperity, as to despise the good qualities 
which had originally ennobled his family ; and thought of 
nothing but how to support and distinguish his dignity by 
the pride of an ignorant mind, and a disposition devoted to 
pleasure. He had a house on the sea-side, where he spent 
g^eat part of his time in hunting and Ashing ; but some- 
times found himself' embarrassed in the pursuit of those 
important diversions, by means of a Jong slip of marsh 
lands, overgrown with high reeds, that lay between his 
house and me sea. 

Resolving, at length, diat it became not a man of his 
quality to submit to a restraint in his pleasures, for the 
ease and convenience of an obstinate mechanic ; and having 
often endeavoured in vain to buy out the owner, who was 
an honest poor basket-maker, and whose livelihood entirely 
depended on working up the flags of tliose reeds in a 
iaamier peculiar to himself; the gentleman took advantage 
^ a very high wind, and commanded his servants to burn 
i jbwn the barrier. 
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The basket-maker, who saw himself utterly undone, 
complained of the oppression, in terms more suited to his 
sense of the injury, than to the respect due to the rank of 
the ofibnder : and the reward this imprudence procured 
him was blows, reproaches, and every kind of insult and 
indignity. 

There was but one way to a remedy, and that was by 
going to the capital witli the marks of his hard usage upon 
him : he threw himself at the feet of the king, and pro- 
cured a summons for his oppressor’s appearance ; — who, 
confessing the charge, proceeded to justify his behaviour 
by the poor man’s unniindfiilncss of the submission' ^ue 
from the vulgar to gentlemen of rank arul distinction 

But pray, replied the king, what distinction of rank 
liad the grandfather of your father, when, being a cleaver 
of wood in the palace of my ancestors, he was raised from 
among those vulgar you speak of with such contempt, in 
reward for an instance he gave of coura/’c and loyalty in 
defence of his master? Yet liis distinction wils nobler than 
yours; it was tlie distinction of worth, not of fortune. I 
am sorry that I have a gentleman in ray dominions base 
enough to be ignorant, that ease and distinction of fortune 
were bestowed on him but to this end, — that being at rest 
from all cares of providing for himself, he might apply liis 
heart, head, and hand, for the public advanUige. 


JULY THE TWELFTH. 

A Lesson to Pride; ory The Basket-maker, (Continued.) 

Here the king, discontinuing his speech, fixed an eye 
of indignation on the sullen resentment of mien which ne 
observed in the haughty offender; who muttered a dislike 
of the encouragement such maxims must give to the com- 
monalty, who, he said, were beneath the regard and con- 
sideration of men who were bom to be honoured. 

Where a right judgment is wanting, replied the king 
with a smile of disdain, men must learn their defects in 
the pain of their sufferings. Yanhuma, added he, turning 
to a captain of the galley, strip the injured and the in- 
jurcr ; convey tliem to one of the most barbarous and re- 
mote of the islands, set them ashore in the night, and leave 
them both to tlieir fortune. 

The place in which the gentleman and the basket-maker 
were landed was a marsh. Under cover of the flags the 
N 4 
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gentleman was in hopes of concealing himself, and escaping 
mm his companion, whom he thought it a disgrace to be 
near, even in this desolate situation ; but the lights in the 
galley having given an alarm to the savages, a considerable 
body of them came down, and discovered in the morning 
the two strangers in their hiding-place. Setting up a 
dismal yell, they surrounded, .them ; and s^dvancing nearer 
and nearer, raised their formidable clubs in a threatening 
manner, and seemed determined to dispatch them without 
mercy. 

IFIere the gentleman first began to discover that the 
superiority of his nature was imaginary ; for between the 
consciousness of shame and cold, under the nakedness he 
had never been used to, his terror of the savages, and his 
total ignorance of any art whereby to soften or divert their 
asperity, he crept behind the poor sharer of his calamity, 
and with an unmanly and apprehensive mien, gave up the 
post of honour, and made a leader of the very man whom, 
an hour before, he had thought it a disgrace to consider 
sven as a companion in misfortune. 

The basket-maker, "on the contrary, to whom the po> 
verty of his condition had made nakedness habitual ; to 
whom a life of pain and mortification represented death 
as not dreadful ; and whose remembrance of his skill in 
mechanical arts, of which these savages were entirely 
ignorant, gave him hopes of becoming safe by demon- 
strating that he could be useful ; moved with a bolder and 
more open freedom, and having plucked a handful of the 
flags, sat down on the ground, and, making signs that 
he would show them something worthy of their attention, 
fdll to work with smiles and noddings ; while tlie savages 
drew near, and gazed with eager expectation of the con- 
sequence. 


JULY irtlE THIRTEENTH. 

A Lesson to Pride ; or. The Basket^maker, (Concluded.) 

It was not long before he had wreathed a kind of coro- 
net of pretty workmanship ; and rising with respect and 
fearfulness, approached the savageVho appeared the chief, 
and placed it gently on his head ; whose figure under tMs 
new ornament so charmed and delighted his followj^^ 
tliat they all tlirew down their clubs, and formed a dance 
of welcome and congratulation round the author of so 
valued a favour. 
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There was not one of the savages who now showed not 
the tnarks of his impatience to be made as fine as the cap- 
fain ; and the poor basket-maker had his hands full of 
employment; and the savages presently observing one 
captive stand entirely idle, while the other was so busy in 
their service, seized their clubs, and began to lay on ar- 
guments in behalf of natural justice. 

The basket-maker’s pity now cdaced the remembrance 
of his wrongs and sufferings ; he rose and rescued his op- 
pressor, by making signs that he w'as ignorant of the art, 
but might, if they thought fit, be usefully employed^ in 
fetching flags for his supply as fast as he should want 
them. 

This proposal luckily fell in with a desire which the sa- 
vages expressed to keep themselves at leisure, that they 
mi^it crowd round and mark the progress of a work they 
took such pleasure in. They left the gentleman therefore 
to do his duty in the basket-maker’s service ; and consi- 
dered liinifrom that time forward as one who was greatly 
inferior to their benefactor. 

Men, women, and children, from all corners of the 
island, came in multitudes for coronets ; and setting the 
gent;leman to work to gather boughs and poles, they con- 
structed a fine hut to lodge the basket-maker in; and 
brought down daily from the country such provisions as 
tJiey lived ii])on tliemselvcs, taking care to offer the gen- 
tleman nothing till his master had done eating. 

Three months’ experience and reflection in this morti- 
fied condition, gave a new and just turn to the gentleman’s 
ideas ; insomuch that, lying weeping and awake one night, 
ne thus confessed his sentiments to the basket-maker: — I 
have indeed been to blame, and wanted judgment to dis- 
tinguish between accident and excellence, n hen 1 should 
have estimated nature, I looked but to vanity. The pre- 
ference which fortune gives, is empty and imaginary ; an<l 
I perceive too late, that only useful qualities are naturally 
honourable. I blush when I compare my malice and in- 
justice witli your kindness and humanity. But if the gods 
should please to call me to a repossession of my rank and 
happiness, I would divide all with you in atonement for 
ray justly punished arrogance. 

He momised, and performed his promise ; for the king 
so^ after sent the captain, who had landed them, with 
{presents to tlie savages, and orders to bring them both 
back again. And it continues to this day a custom in 
that island, to degrade all gentlemen w'ho cannot give a 
N 5 
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better reason for their pride, than that they were born tc 
do nothing: and the word for tliis due punishment is, Send 
him to the Basket^maker* 


JULY THE FOURTEENTH 
Cook's third Voyage round the World. 

Besides the voyages of discovery already mentioned, 
ar^ther voyage was performed by Captain Cook and Cap- 
tam Clerke, in the Resolution and Discovery, during the 
years 1776, 1777, 1778, and 1770, in search of a north- 
west passage between the continents of Asia and America. 

After they arrived at the Cape of (lood Hope, they 
proceeded thence to New Holland. In their course they 
discovered two islands, which Captain Cook called Prince 
Edward’s Isles, The largest, about fifteen leagues in cir- 
cuit, is in latitude 46-53 south, longitude 37-4(] ; the 
other, about nine leagues in circuit, in latitude 4<G-4(), and 
longitude 38-8 east; both barren, and almost covered 
with 8now\ From New Holland they sailed to New Zea- 
land, and afterwards visited the Friendly and the Society 
Isles. 

In January, 1777, they arrived at the Sandwich Isles, 
which are twelve in number, and are situated between 22 
degrees 15 minutes, and 18 degrees 53 minutes north la- 
titude. The air of these islands is in general salubrious, 
and many of the vegetable productions are the same with 
those of the Society and Friendly Isles. The inlmbitants 
are of a middle size, stout and well made, and their com- 
plexion in general a brown olive. 

On the 7th of February, being nearly in latitude 44 
degrees 33 minutes north, and longitude 235 degrees 36 
minutes cast, they saw part of the American continent, 
bearing nortti-east. They afterwards discovered King 
George’s Sound, which is situated on the north-west 
coast of America, and is extensive ; that part of it where 
the ships under the command of Captain Cook anchored, 
is in latitude 49 degrees 36 minutes north, and longitude 
233 degrees 23 minutes east. The whole sound is sur- 
rounded by high land, which in some places appears very 
much broken and rugged, and is in general covered with 
wood to the very top. They found the inhabitants here 
rather below the middle size, and their complexions ap- 
proaching to a copper colour. 
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On the 12th of May they discovered Sandwich Sound, 
in latitude 59 degrees 54* minutes north. The harbour, 
in which the ships anchored, appeared to be almost sur- 
rounded with high land, which was covered with snow ; 
and here they were visited by some of the Americans in 
their canoes. They afterwards proceeded to Unalaschka ; 
and after their departure from that island, still continued 
to trace the American coast, till they discovered the strait 
which separates it from the continent of Asia. Here both 
the hemispheres presented to the view a naked and flat 
country, without any defence, and the sea between them 
not very deep. * 

They passed the strait, and arrived on the 20th of 
August, 1778, in latitude 70 degrees 54> minutes, longitude 
194 degrees 55 minutes, where they found themselves al- 
most surrounded with ice ; and the further they proceeded 
to the eastward, the closer the ice became compacted. 
They continued labouring among the ice till the 25th, 
when a storm came on, which made it dangerous for tliem 
to proceed: a consultation was therefore held on board 
the Resolution, as soon as the violence of the gale abated ; 
when it was resolved, that as this passage was impracti- 
cable for any useful purpose of navigation, which was the 
great object of the voyage, it should be prosecuted no 
further ; and especially on account of the condition the 
ships were in, the approach of winter, and their great 
distance from any known place of refreshment. Tlie 
voyage indeed afforded sufficient evidence, that no prac- 
ticable passage exists between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans towards the north ; and this voyage also ascer- 
tained the w'estern boundaries of the great continent of 
America. 

On their return, it unfortunately happened that the 
celebrated and able navigator. Captain Cook, w'as killed 
. in an affray with the natives on the island of Owhyhee, 
one of the Sanawich Isles, on the 14tli of I'ebruary, 1779 ; 
not so much by his own rashness, as through the inadver- 
tence and neglect of some of his own ppople. His death 
was universally regretted, not only in Oreat Britain, but 
also in other parts of Europe, by those to whom his me- 
rits and public services were known. In his last voyage 
he had explored the coast of America, from 42 degrees 
27 minutes to 70 degrees 40 minutes 57 seconds north. 

After the death of Captain Cook, the command de- 
volved on Captain Clerke, who died at sea on his return 
to the southward, on the 22d day of August, 1779. The 

N G 
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two ships returned home by the Cape of Good Hope, and 
on the Sth of October, 1780, anchored at the Nore, 


JULY THE FIFTEENTH. 

A Fathers Advice to his Son, (A Sunday Lesson.) 

First, my beloved child, worship and adore God ; think 
of him magnificently, speak of him reverently, magnify 
hut providence, adore his power, frequent his service, and 
prky to him constantly. 

Next to this, love your neighbour, which is all mankind, 
with such tenderness and affection as you love yourself; 
tliink how God loves all mankind, how merciful he is to 
them, how tender he is of them, how carefully he pre- 
serves tliem ; and then strive to love your fellow-creatures 
as God loves tliem. 

Let truth and sincerity be the only ornament of ^nour 
language ; and study how to think of all things as tlic) 
deserve. 

Let your dress be sober, clean, and modest. In your 
meat and drink, observe the rules of Christian temperance 
and sobriety; consider your body as only the servant of 
your soul ; and only nourish the one, so as it may best 
perform a humble and obedient service to the other. 

Let every day be a day of humility ; relieve the wants, 
and lejoice in the prosperity of your fellow-creatures; 
compassionate tlieir distress, overlook their unkindness, 
and forgive their malice. 

The time of practising these precepts, my child, will 
soon be over with you ; the world will soon slip through 
your hands, or rather you will soon slip through it : it 
seems but the other day when I received these same in- 
structions from my dear father, that I am now leaving 
with 3 'ou, La w 


JULY THE SIXTEENTH. 

Character Washington, 

No matter what may be the birth-place of such a man 
«*is Washington. No dlimatc can claim, no country can 
appropriate him — the boon of Providence to the human 
race — his fame is eternity, and his residence creation. 
Though it was the defeat of our arms, and the disgrace of 
iitir policY) I almost bless the convulsion in w'hich he had 
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his origin : if the heavens thundered and the eartli rocked, 
yet, whjen the storm passed, how pure was the climate that 
it cleared — ^liow bright in tlie brow of the firmament was 
the planet it revealed to us? In the production of Wash- 
ington, it does really appear as if nature was endeavouring 
to improve upon herself, and that all the virtues of the 
ancient world were but so many studies preparatory to the 
patriot of the new. 

Individual instances, no doubt, there were; splendid ex- 
emplifications of some single qualification — Caesar was mer- 
ciful, Scipio was continent, Hannibal was patient — ljutit 
was reserved for Washington to blend them all in one, and, 
like the lovely master-piece of the Grecian artist, to ex- 
hibit in one glow of associated beauty, the pride of every 
model, and the perfection of every master. 

As a general, he marshalled the peasant into a veteran, 
and supplied by discipline the absence of experience. As 
a statesman, he enlarged the policy of the cabinet into the 
.most comprehensive system of general advantage; and 
such was the wisdom of his views, and the philosophy of 
his councils, that to the soldier and the statesman he 
almost atldcd tlie character of the sage. 

A conqueror, he was untainted wdth tlie crime of blood 
— a revolutionist, he was free from any stain of treason ; 
for aggression commenced the contest, and a country called 
liiin to the command — liberty unsheathed his sword — 
necessity stained, victory returned it. If he had paused 
lierc, history might doubt w'hat station to assign him ; 
w'hcthcr at the head of her citizens or her soldiers — her 
heroes or her patriots. But the last glorious act crowned 
his career, and banishes hesitation. Who, like Washington, 
after having freed a country, resigned her crowm, and re- 
tired to a cottage rather than reign in a capitol! 

Immortal man ! He took from the battle its crime, and 
from the conquest its chains — he left the victorious the glory 
of his self-denial, and turned upon the vanquished only the 
retribution of liis mercy. Happy, proud America ! The light- 
nings ofheaven could notresistyour sage-— the tempUitions 
of earth could not corrupt your soldier ! C. Phillips. 


JULY THE SEVENTEENTH. 

Of the Executive Government of England. 

The king of England, besides his high court of parlia- 
ment, has subordinate officers and ministers to assist him, 
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and who are responsible for tlicir advice and conduct. 
They are made by the king’s nomination, without either 
patent or grant ; and, on taking the requisite oaths, they 
become immediately privy. counsellors during tlie life of 
the king tliat chooses them, but subject to removal at his 
pleasure. 

The duty of a privy-counsellor appears from the oath of 
office, which consists of seven articles: — 1. To advise the 
king according to the best of his cunning and discretion. 
2. To advise for the king’s honour, and good of the public, 
without partiality, through affection, love, need, doubt, or 
dread. 3. To keep the king’s counsel secret. 4. To avoid 
corruption. .5. To help and strengthen the execution of 
what shall be there resolved. G. To withstand all persons 
who would attempt the contrary. And lastly, in general, 

To observe, kee(), and do, all that a good and true 
counsellor ought to do to his sovereign lord. 

The cabinet-council is a committee of the privy-council, 
consisting of a select number of ministers and noblemen, 
according to the king’s opinion of their integrity and abi- 
lities, or attachment to the views of the court ; but, though 
its operations are powerful and extensive, a cabinet-council 
is not essential to the constitution of England. 

This observation naturally leads us to mention the per- 
son who is so well known by the name of the prime minister f 
a term unknown to the English constitution, though the 
office, in effect, is perhaps necessary. The constitution 
points out the lord high chancellor os minister ; but the 
affiurs of. his own court give him sufficient employment. 
The first lord of the treasury is now considered as prime 
minister. 


The lord high chancellor presides in the court of chan- 
cel^, to moderate the severities of the law in all cases in 
which the property of tlie subject is concerned ; and he is 
to determine according to the dictates of eijuity and rea- 
son. He is an officer of the greatest weight and power 
of any now subsisting in the kingdom, and is superior in 
precedence to every temporal lord. 

The post of lord high treasurer has of late been vested 
in a commission, consisting of five persons, who are called 
lords of the treasury : but the first commissioner is sup- 
posed to possess the power of lord high treasurer. He has 
the management and charge of all the revenues of the 
crown, kept in the exchequer. 

, . lord president of the council was an officer formerly 
■j'liy^at power, and has precedence next after the lord 
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chancellor and lord treasurer. Ilis duty is to propose all 
the business transacted at the council-board, and to report 
to the king, when his majesty is not present, all its debates 
and proceedings. 

The office of lord high admiral of England is now like- 
wise held by commission, and is equal in its importance to 
any of the preceding, especially since the increase of the 
British naval power. The English admiralty is a board 
of direction as well as execution, and is in its proceedings 
independent of the crown itself. 

'rfie board of admiralty regulates the whole naval force 
of the realm, and names all its officers, or coniirrns them 
when named ; so that its jurisdiction is very extensive. 

Tlicrc are besides two secretaries of state ; one wlu> 
manages the relations of the empire with foreig!i states, 
and the other who superintends the internal government 
of the country. One is called the secretary for foreign 
affairs, the other the secretary for the home department. 

Goldsmith’^ Brit, Gco". 

JULY THE EIGHTEENTH. 

Climnie of the West Indies, 

The climate in all the West-Inditf islands is nearly tlie 
same, allowing for those accidental differences which the 
several situations and qualities of the lands themselves 
produce. As they lie within the tropics, and the sun goes 

S uite over their heads, passing beyond tiiem to the north, 
ley are continually subjected to the extreme of a heat 
which would be intolerable, if the trade-wind, rising gra- 
dually as the sun gathers strength, did not blow in upon 
them from the sea, and refresh the air in such a manner 
as to enable the cultivator to attend to his business, even 
under the meridian sun. On the other baud, as the night 
advances, a breeze begins to be perceived which blows 
smartly from the land, as it w^ere from the centre, towards 
the sea, to all points of the compass at once. 

In the same manner, when the sun advances towards 
the tropic of Cancer, and becomes vertical to these 
islands, he draws after liim such a vast body of clouds, as 
shield the earth from his direct beams, and dissolving into 
rain, cool the air, and rcfresli the country thirsty with 
the long drought, which commonly prevails from the be- 
ginning of January to the end of May. 

TTie rains in the West Indies (and in the East also) are 
by no means so moderate as with us. Our heaviest fains 
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ard but dews in comparison with them. They are rather 
floods of water, poured from the cla<ads with a prodigious 
impetuosity; the rivers rise in a moment, new rivers and 
lakes are formed, and in a short time all the low country 
is under water. Hence it is, tliat rivers which have their 
source within the tropics sw'cll and overflow their banks 
at a certain season ; but so mistaken were the ancients in 
their idea of the torrid zone, that they imagined it to be 
dried and scorched up with a continual and fervent heat, 
and to be for that reason uninhabitable; whereas, in 
reality, some of the largest rivers of the world have their 
course within its limits, and the moisture is one of the 
greatest inconveniences of the climate in several }>laces. 

The rains make the only distinction of seasons in the West 
Indies: the trees are green the whole year round; there 
are no cold, no frosts, no snows, and but rarely some hail ; 
the storms of hail arc, however, very violent when they 
do happen, and the hail-stones very large and heavy. 

It is in the rainy season (principally in the month of 
August, more rarely in July and September) that tliose 
islands are assaulted by hurricanes, the most terrible cala- 
mity to which they are subject from the cliinute : these de- 
stroy, at a stroke, the labours of many years ; and cut off 
the hopes of the planter, often just at the moment w'hcn 
he thinks himself out of the reach of misfortune. 

The hurricane is a sudden and violent storm of wind, 
rain, thunder, and lightning, attended witli a furious swell- 
ing of the sea, and sometimes with an earthquake ; in short, 
with every circumstance wliich the elements can assemble, 
that is terrible and destructive. First there are seen, as the 
prelude to the ensuing havock, whole fields of sugar-canes 
whirled into the air, and scattered over the face of the 
country ; the strongest trees of the forest are torn up by 
the roots, and driven about likf» stubble ; the wund-mills 
are swept away in a moment ; the utensils, the fixtures, 
the ponderous copper-boilers, and stills of several hundred 
weight, are wrenched from the ground, and battered to 
pieces ; the houses are no protei'-tion ; their roofs are torn 
off at one blast; while the rain, which in an hour rises five 
feet, rushes into them with irresistible violence. 

JULY TUTS NINETEENTH. 

The Cqffee^Tree* 

Tu jcoffee-tree, whosis seeds or berries afford a well- 
Jenpra and agreeable liquor, is a native of Arabia Felix, 
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where it generally rises to the height of seven or eight, and 
soinetimes twelve feet, with a trunk from ten to fifteen 
inches in circumference. 

It is covered with a gray smooth bark, and shoots out 
through the whole length of its stem, a growth of branches 
which are always opposite to each other, and the leaves, 
which resemble those of the bay-tree, arranged in pairs 
in the same manner. From the bottom of the leaves 
spring fragrant wliite flowers, very much like tliose of the 
jasmine; and wlicn these flowers or blossoms drop off, they 
leave a small fruit behind, wdiich is green at first, but 
reddens as it ripens, and is like a hard clierry both in shape 
and colour. I’wo, three, or more of these berries grow 
together, on the same part of the twig; each coated with 
a husk or tegument, enclosing another and finer skin, in 
which two seeds or kernels are contained, which are what 
we call coffee. 

The fruit is usually gathered in May ; which is done by 
sluiking the trees, the berries falling on clolbs spread un- 
derneath to receive them. These being laid on mats to 
dry in the sun, the outer husks are opened and separated 
by drawing rollers of wood or iron over them; after which 
the berries arc exposed to the sun a second time, and then 
sifted clean for use of sale. The husks, however, are not 
wasted ; for the Arabs roast them^as we do the berries, and 
the drink made of tlieni, having a little tartness, is cooling 
and pleasant in the heat of summer. 

The drink made of coffee-berries has been common in 
Europe above an hundred years, and much longer among 
the 1 iirks. 

Coflec w'as first brought into France by the famous tra- 
veller M. Thevenot ; and a Greek called Pasqua, who was 
brought to England as a servant in 1652, first set up thjC 
profession of a coffee-house keeper, and introduced the 
use of the liquor among us. 


JULY THE TWENTIETH. 

Manner of fishing for i mrls in the East Indies, 
There are two seasons for pearl fishing ; the first is in 
March and April, and the last in August and September ; 
and the more rain there falls in the year, the more plenti- 
ful these fisheries are. At the beginning of the season 
there are sometimes two hundred and fifty barks^on the 
banks ; the larger barks have two divers ; and the smaller 
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one each. As soon as the barks arrive at the place v/hcrc 
the fish lie, and have cast anchor, each diver binds a stom* 
six inches thick and a foot long, under his body; which 
serves him as ballast, prevents his being driven away by 
the motion of* the water, and enables him to walk more 
steadily under the waves. Tliey also tie another very heavy 
stone to one foot, by which tliey are speedily sent to the 
bottom of the sea ; and as the oysters are usually firmly 
fastened to the rocks, they arm their hands with feathern 
mittens, to prevent their being bruised in pulling the 
oysters violently off; but tliis is sometimes performed viith 
an iron rake. Lastly, each diver carries down with him a 
large net in the manner of a sack, tied to his neck by a long 
cord, the other end of which is fastened to the side of the 
bark. Tliis net is to hold the oysters gathered from the 
rock, and the coj*d is to pull up the diver when his bag is 
full, or when he wants air. 

Thus equipped, he sometimes precipitates himself sixty 
feet under water ; and as he has no time to lose, he no 
sooner arrives at the bottom, than he begins to run from 
side to side, tearing up all the oysters he meets with, and 
putting tlicm with the utmost expedition into his net. 

At whatever depth the divers are, the light is so great 
that they easily see all that passes in the sea, and some- 
times, to their great consternation, perceive the approach 
of enormous fishes, to which their dexterity in muddying 
the water does not always save them from becominjg a 
prey ; and of all the dangers attending the fishery, this is 
the greatest and the most usual. 

The best divers will keep under water near half an hour, 
and the least skilful do not stay less than a quarter. During 
all this time they hold their breath, which they acquire 
the power of doing by long practice. When they want 
relief, they pull the rope to which the bag is fastened, 
and hold fast by it with both hands ; on which those in 
the bark draw them up into the air, and unload them of 
their oysters, amounting sometimes to five hundred. 


JULY THE TWENTY-PIRkST. 

The Beauties of Vegetation, 

I HAVE often been suiprised to find those who possessed 
a very acute susceptibility of artificial or literary grace, 
and were powerfully affected by the beauties of a poem, 
a piece of sculpture, or painting, not at all more sensible 
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of the charms of a tree or a floweret than a common* ami 
inelegant spectator. This is certainly the effect of a su- 
])erficial judgment! for there is no truth of which philo- 
sophers have been longer convinced, than that the realities 
of Nature infinitely exceed the most perfect productions of 
imitating art. 

Defects arc alw'ays discovered in w'orks of art when 
they are examined with a microscope; but a close exami- 
nation of a leaf of a flower is like taking oft* a veil from 
the face of beauty. The finest needle ever polished, and 
pointed by the most ingenious artist, appears, when it is 
viewed by the solar microscope, ejuite blunt ; wdiile fhe 
sting of a bee, how’ever magnified, still retains all its ori- 
ginal acuteness of termination. 'Die serrated border of* 
the petal of a flower, and the fringe on the wing of a fly, 
display an accuracy of delineation w^hich no pencil ever 
yet could rival. The taste of the florist has not, indeed, 
been much admired or generally aspired at; while that 
of the connoisseur in painting is considered as a mark of 
elegance of character, and an honourable distinction; yet 
surely it is an inconsistency to be transported with the 
workmanship of a poor mortal, and feel no raptures in 
surveying those highly flnished pictures in wdiich it is easy 
to trace the finger of the Deity. 

The excellent taste which now prevails in gardening 
usually combines the shrubbery and the grove. The tail 
trees of the forest constitute the back ground in the living 
landscape ; and the shrubs, beneath and before them, form 
the underwood, in a delightful resemblance to the natural 
coppice and the uncultivated forest. 

The plane-tree, which is now frequently planted in our 
gardens, may be considered as a classical tree, for the an- 
cient writers often mention it ; and some of the finest phi- 
losophical dialogues of antiquity passed under the cool 
retreat of its broad and vivid foliage Ksox. 


JULY THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

On Social Worship* (A Sunday Lesson.) 

Praise is devotion fit for mighty minds, 

The jarring world’s agreeing sacrifice. 

And this is surely of a social nature. One class of rc- 
It^ous duties separately considered, tends to depress the 
Ddind, filling it with ingenious shame and wholesome 
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sorrow; and to these humiliating feelings solitude might 
perhaps be found congenial ; but the sentiments of ad- 
miration, love, and joy, sihtII the bosom with emotions 
which seek for fellowship and communication. The dame 
indeed may be kindled by silent musing; but when kindled 
it must infallibly spread. Tlie devout heart, penetrated 
with large and affecting views of the immensity of the 
works of God, the harmony of his laws, and the extent 
of his beneficence, bursts into loud and vocal expressions 
of praise and adoration ; and, from a full and overfiow* 
ing sensibility, seeks to expand itself to the utmost limits 
of creation. The mind is forcibly carried out of itself, 
and, embracing the whole circle of animated existence, 
calls on all above, around, below, to help to bear the bur- 
den of its gratitude. Joy is too brilliant a thing to be 
confined within our own bosoms; it burnishes all Nature, 
and with its vivid colouring gives a kind of fictitious life 
to objects without sense or motion. There cannot be a 
more striking proof of the social tendency of these feel- 
ings, than the strong j)ropensity wc Imve to suppose audi- 
tors where there arc none. When men are wanting, we 
address the animal creation ; and, rather than have none 
to partake our sentiments, we find sentiment in the music 
of the birds, the hum of insects, and tlie low of kiiie: 
nay, we call on rocks, and streams, and forests, to witness 
and share our emotions. Hence the royal shej)herd, so- 
journing in caves and solitary wastes, calls on the hills to 
rejoice and the floods to clap tlieir hands ; and the lonely 
poet, wandering in the deep recesses of uncultivated Na- 
ture, finds a temple in every solemn grove, and swells his 
chorus of praise with the w^inds that bow the lofty cedars. 
And can he who, not satisfied with the w^idc range of 
existence, calls for the sympathy of the inanimate crea- 
tion, refuse to worship with his felloAv-mcn? Can he who 
bids Nature attend, forget to join every living soul in 
the universal hyran.^ Shall w^e suppose companions in the 
stillness of deserts, and sliall we overlook them amongst 
friends and townsmen ? It cannot be ! Social w^orship, for 
the devout heart, is not more a duty than it is a real 
want* Barbauld 
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JULY THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

Character. of George L 

If George I. was not distinguished for shining talents or 
heroic virtues, much less can we discern, on a general 
review of Ins character, any remarkable deficiency of un- 
derstanding, or propensity to vice. Acceding to the crown 
of Ikitain when far advanced in life, he seemed ever .to 
consider himself rather as a German elector than as a king 
and the influence and power of Great Britain were of little 
estimation in his eyes, when directed to any other end 
than the aggrandisement of his native country. 

With respect to the internal government of his king- 
doms, the rectitude and benevolence of his intentions w ere 
always apparent ; but he was, from the nature of his situa- 
tion, compelled to throw himself into the haiuLs of a party, 
and, from the easiness of his disposition, he was too often 
persuaded to acquiesce in measures which a more perfect 
acquaintance with the real state of facts and opinions would 
have shown to have been as contrary to his interests as 
■there is reason to believe they frequently were to his in- 
clination. In the view of Kurope at large, he sustained 
the character of a prudent, an able, and a fortunate 
l>.ince. 

Notwithstanding the total neglect by the court, and the 
violence of j)arty-rage that prevailed in this as well as in 
the former reign, literature and tlie arts continued to flourish 
in a very high degree ; and w e view with surprise, amidst 
scenes of contention and turbulence, a constellation of 
geniuses shedding a peculiar lustre over this period of 
British history. ^ 

Scarcely had Locke, Temple, and Dryden, the depart- 
ing luminaries of the former age, sunk beneath the westerp 
^»ky, when Addison, Swift, Pope, Shaftsbury, and Boling- 
broke, arose in the east. The writings of Addison in par- 
ticular merit a most distinguished and honourable mention : 
and the advantage which the community has reaped from 
the wide diffusion of them, no power of calculation can 
ascertain. 

In the province of architecturcUhe age was less fortu- 
nate. Gibbs and Kent, with unequal steps, and at almost 
viewless distance, followed the celebrated Sir Christopher 
Wren : of whom the magnificent plan for rebuilding the 
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city of London in 1666, would have alone sufficed to per- 
petuate the memory. 

At this period also the English school of painting could 
produce (a Thornhill excepted) no greater artist than 
Jervas ; whose name is immortalised, not by his own per- 
formances, but by “ the verse eternal which embalms the 
dead.” 

During the course of this reign Sir Isaac Newton termi- 
nated his long career of life : but that of Ids fame and glory 
will be coeval only with the globe itself; whose laws he 
h*as developed and exphdned, with an energy and sagacity 
wholly stupendous, and approaching, perhaps, the limits 
of supernatural intelligence. B£1 .sham« 


JULY THE rWENTY-FOUIlTH. 

Ice-Islands, and Icebergs* 

The name of ice-island is given by sailors to a great 
quantity of ice collected into one huge mass, and floating 
upon the seas near or within the polar circles Many of 
these are to be met with on the coast of Spitsbergen, to 
the great danger of the shipping employed in the Green- 
land fishery. In the midst of these tremendous masses, 
navigators have been arrested in their career and frozen to 
death. 

The forms assumed by the ice in this chilling climate 
are pleasing to the most incurious eye. The surface of 
that which is congealed from the sea-water is flat, even, 
hard, and opaque ; resembling wliitc sugar, and incapable 
of bein^ slid on. The greater pieces or fields are many 
leagues in length ; the lesser arc the meadows of the seals, 
on which, at times, tho8(| animals frolic by hundreds. 

The approximation of two great fields produces a most 
singular phenomenon; they force smaller pieces out of 
the water, and add them to their own surface, till at length 
the whole forms an aggregate of tremendous height. They 
float in the sea like so many rugged mountains, and are 
sometimes five or six hundred yards thick, the far greater 
part of which is concealed beneath the water. Those 
which remain in this frozen climate receive continual 
growth ; others are by degrees wafted into southern lati- 
tudes, and melt OTadually by the heat of the sun, till they 
waste away and msappear in the boundless element. 

-T. . , of ice in hisrh latitudes 
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is often attended 'wlih a noise that for a time takes away 
the sense of hearing any thing else ; and that of the smaller, 
with a grinding of unspeakable horror. The water which 
daslies against the mountainous ice freezes into an infinite 
variety of forms, and gives the voyager ideal towns, streets, 
churches, steeples, and every shape which imagination can 
frame. 

Besides the fields of ice, there are icebergs, (as they are 
called) or large bodies of ice, that fill the valley’s between 
the high mountains in northern latitudes. Among the 
most remarkable are those of the east coast of Spitzbergen. 
They are seven in number, at considerable distances from 
each other : each fills the valleys for tracts unknown, in a 
region totally inaccessible in the internal parts. The first 
exhibits a front three hundred feet high, emulating the 
emerald in its green colour: cataracts of melt ed snow pre- 
cipitate down various parts, and black spring mountains, 
streaked with w^hite, bound the sides, and rise crag above 
crag, as far as the eye can reach in the back ground. 

Goldsmith. 


JULY THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

On Animal Insthicf, 

It is astonishing to consider the dilierent degrees of care 
that descend from the parent to the young, so far as is 
absolutely necessary for leaving a posterity. Some crea- 
tures cast their eggs as chance directs them, and think of 
them no further; as insects, and several kinds of fish: 
others, of nicer frame, find out proper beds to deposit 
them in, and tliere leave them ; as the serpent, the croco- 
dile, and the ostiich : others Jj^tch their eggs and tend 
the birth until it is able to shiff for itself. 

What can w e call the principle which directs every dif- 
ferent kind of bird to observe a particular plan in the strilc- 
ture of its nest, and directs all of the same species to work 
after the same model ? It cannot be imitation ; for though 
you hatch a crow' under a hen, and never let it see any of 
works of its own kind, the nest it makes will be the 
same, to the laying of a stick, w'ith all the nests of the 
same species. It cannot be reason ; for, were animals en- 
dued with it to as great a degree as man, their buildings 
would be as different as ours, according to the different 
conveniencies that they would propose to themselves. 
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With what caution does the hen provide herself a nest 
in places unfrequented, and free from noise and disturbance ! 
When she has laid her eggs in such a manner that she can 
cover them, what care does she take in turning them fre- 
quently, that all parts may partake of the vital warmth | 
When she leaves them to provide for her necessary suste- 
nance, how punctually does she return before they have 
time to cool, and become incapable of producing an animal ! 
In the summer you see her giving herself greater freedoms, 
aivl quitting her care for above two hours together ; but in 
winter, when the rigour of the season w^ould chill the prin- 
ciples of life, and destroy the young ones, she grows 
more assiduous in her attendance, and stays away but half 
the time. 

When the birth approaches, with how much nicety and 
attention does she help the chick to break its prison ! not 
to take notice of her covering it from the injuries of the 
weather, -providing it proper nourishment, and teaching it 
to help itself; nor to mention her forsaking the nest, if after 
the usual time the young one docs not make its appearance. 

Yet the hen that has ail tin’s seeming ingenuity, consi- 
dered in other respects, is without the least glimmering of 
thought or common sense. She mistakes a piece of chalk 
for an egg, and sits upon it in the same manner : she is in- 
sensible of any increase or diminution in the nuTiiber of 
those she lays : she does not distinguish between her own 
and those of another species, and when the birth appears 
to be a different bird she Mrill cheiish it for her own, 

Addisok. 


JULY THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

Account of the First Crusadcm 

A FEW years before tjie elevation of Alexis to the 
imperial throne of Constantinople, in 1081, the city of Je- 
rusalem had fallen into the hands of the Turks, at a time 
when the zeal for pilgrimages to the holy sepulchre had 
increased beyond the example of former ages. The roads 
to Jerusalem were continually crowded with multitudes of 
both sexes and of every rank, who professed their con- 
tempt of life, as soon as they had kissed the tomb of their 
lledeemer. Sultan Toucush asserted his claim to the domi- . 
nions of Syria and Palestine ; and the hereditary command 
of the holy city and territory he intrusted to his emir 
Ortok^ From Nice to Jerusalem, the western countries 
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Account of the First Crusade. 

of Asia were a scene of hostility ; and the pilgrims were 
the victims of private rapine or public oppression. Their 
misfortunes were reported over all Europe ; and the re- 
lief of the Holy Land, under the banner of the cross, 
beciinie the ruling passion both of sovereigns and their 
people. 

This spirit was roused Into action by a fanatic, Peter the 
Ilernht, who, having visited the holy sepulchre, and wit- 
nessed i he oppressions practised by the Turks, determined 
to employ every energy to deliver Palestine from their 
domination. Poj)i‘ Urban the Second applauded his tie- 
sign ; and this zealous missionary traversed with success 
Italy and France. He preached to innumerable crowds in 
the elmri-hes, tlie streets, and the higliways; making every 
incast jdow' with martial enterprise. 

A council was assembled in 1095 by Urban, for de- 
ciding on the prijpriety of this imjiortant enterprise, and 
w*as so fully attended, both by the clergy and laity of se- 
veral Emopean nations, that it was held in a sjiacious 
])lain adjaeont to tlie city. The pontiff addressed a will- 
ing andiv-iu’C, and his exhortation was frcmiently inter- 
rupted with, (jrod wills it! God wills it ! — It is, indeed, 
the will of God, replied the pope; and let this memora- 
ble word be for ever adopted as your cry of battle, to 
animate the courage of the champions of Christ. His 
cross is the symbol of your salvation; wear it, a red and 
bloody cross, fts a pledge of your sacred and irrevocable 
engagement. 

'i'he [)ope also proclaimed a plenary indulgence to those 
who .'should enlist under the banner of the cross, the ab- 
solution of all their sins, and acquittance for all that 
might be due of canonical penance. The robber, the in- 
cendiary, the murderer, and thousands of inferior offen- 
ders, eagerly embraced these terms of atonement ; w'hich 
were further lieightened by tlie hopes of plunder, and the 
desire of sensual gralijiication. 

Sixty thousand persons of both sexes flocked round 
Peter the Hermit, and prayed liim to lead them to the 
holy sepulchre. The fanatic accordingly assumed the 
office of a general, for which he was totally unqualified, 
and led his votaries along the banks of the llhinc and tiie 
Danube. Tlieir wants and numbers soon compelled thimi 
to separate; and Walter tlie Penny less, a valiant tliough 
needy soldier, conducted the vanguard of the pilgrims. 
TJie footsteps of Peter were closely followed by the monk 
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the rear was pressed by two hundred thousand of the re- 
fuse of the people, who mingled with their devotion a 
brutal licentiousness of rapine, prostitution, and inebriety. 


Jl-LY THE TWEXTY-SEVENTir. 

The First Crusade, (Continued.) 

‘AnouT one-t])ird only of the naked fugifives, with Peter 
nt their licad, found means to roach Constantinople; 
and by the caution of the Emperor Alexis were trans- 
ported to the Asiiiiic side of tlio Eospliorus, and ad\i<cd 
to wait tlie arrival of ihoir brethren. Ihit their blind 
impetuosity urged them to rush headlong against the 
Turks, who occn])ied t]»e road to Jerusalem; and three 
hundred tliousand of the iirst crusaders {)erished by tlu; 
Turkish arrows, ])efore their breth^’en, wlio had more 
reason in their madness, liad completed tlie pre-parations 
for their enterprise. 

In the first crusade, some of the great sovereigns of 
Europe eu:])arkcd : but the religious ardour was strongly 
felt by the princes of the second order, and who lield im- 
portant stations in the feudal system. Of the principal, 
the f'oremost in war and council was Godfrey of Boulogne, 
a rnnn whose valour was matured b^r prudence and 
nioderntlon, and whose piety, tliongh blind, was sincere. 
He was ac^c’onn)anied by his two brothers, Eustace and 
Baldwin; and tlieir confederate force was composed of 
fourscore thousand foot and ten thousand horse. Hugli 
count of Vorniandois, Robert duke of Normandy, Adlic- 
mar bishop of Pny, and several other persons of note, 
had numerous trains of devotees to follow their standard. 

Tlicre tire various accounts respecting the numbers of 
the first crusaders, some making tfiem six hundred thou- 
sand, otlicrs reducing them to one hundred thousand only. 
From their station in the neighbourhood of Nicomedia, 
they advanced in successive divisions, and commenced 
their pious warfare against the sultan Soliman, by be- 
sieging and taking liis capital, Nice. 

The decline of the Turkish empire facilitated the pro- 
gress of the crusaders. The inheritance of Malek Snah 
was disputed by his four sons ; and civil war swept oft' 
the bravest of the Turkish soldiers. The Christians were 
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of Jerusalem, His example was followed with emulation 
by his companions in arms ; and the holy city was rescued 
from the Mahometans. The garrisons and inhabitants 
were lor three days abandoned to slaughter; and tlie cruel 
concpierors were at last rather fatigued than satiated with 
shedding blood. 

After the fanatics had accomplished their vow, and be- 
dewed with tears of joy tlie nioniiinent of their redemp- 
tion, they judged it expedient to proceed to the election 
of a king, in order to secure their conquests in I^aJestine. 
Several competit(»rs presented themselves from among the 
number ol‘ their chiids: but the free voice oi‘ the army 
proclaimed (iodfrey the most worthy of the champions of 
Christendom. His magnanimity accepted a trust as full 
of danger as it was of glory ; but the devout general re- 
fused the name and ensigns of royalty, and assumed the 
more appropriate title of “ defender and baron of the holy 
sepulchre.” 


JULY THE TWENTY-EIOIITH. 

The Second and Third Crusades, 

In the reign of Manuel, in 1147, the second crusade 
was undertaken by Conrad 111. cinj>cror of (Jermany, and 
Louis VH. king of France. The nobles were animated 
by the presence of their sovereigns; seventy thousand 
knights, M itli their immediate attendants, swelled the ca- 
valry to four hundred thousand; and if to these are added 
the infantry and the monks, the women and tlni children, 
the aggregate number must exceed belief, and will almost 
defy computation. Yet this force, which threatened the 
extinction of the Malioinetans, served only to expose the 
misfortunes and folly of a holy w^ar. 

The Germans were urged by emulation ; the French 
were retarded by jealousy : and Louis had scarcely passed 
the Bosphorus, when he met the vanquished emperor re- 
turning with the remnant of his army, from a glorious 
but unsuccessful action on tlie banks of the Ma\indor. 
The fate of the French monarch w'as almost similar : he 
ivas surprised and surrounded by the Turks, as he pur- 
sued his march with inconsiderate rashness. With diffi- 
culty Louis escaped from the fatal arrow\s of liis enemies ; 
and after shcltcrinii the relies of his liost in the friendly 
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rad joined the Christian powers of S 3 Tia, in the fruitless 
siege of Damascus. BaiHcd in this final ettbrt, the two 
nioniirclis were content to embark for Europe, and their 
sole acquisition was the personal fame of piety and courage. 

In 1189 the third crusade was undertaken. The grand 
division was led by the emperor Frederic Barharossa; the 
French and English who embarked in this expedition, 
preferred the navigation of the Meditcrranciin ; \el Fre- 
deric mustered in the plains of FI angary fifteen thousand 
knights and as many esquires, sixty thousaiul horse, and 
a hundred thousand foot. The veteran genius of the chief 
imparted confidence to his companions and soldiers ; and 
the Turks were awed by the lame of a prince who had 
signalized himself in forty campaigns. 

Disease and famine, Imwxver, pursued the faintijig steps 
of the Christians through the deserts ; and when they 
reached the gates of Iconium, no more than a tliousand 
knights were capable of service: yet by a resolute assault 
they stormed tlie capital of tlie sultan, u ho sued lit vain for 
pardon and peace. But as the \ icioi i(m« ]n’edt;ric itti\ anced 
into Cilicia, he was unfortunalel)’ dr;) wncf I in the petty 
stream of Calycadnus. The renutliuler ol'tlie forees was 
consumed by sickness and desertion; and the eii:j>eror*.-. 
son, with the greatest part of his Suabian vassal ., 4 .. pired 
at tlie siege of Acre; in which place Itichard ul’ r.ii. 
surnamed Coeur de Lion (that is, lion-hearted,) reiiped 
never-fading laurels. Mavoh. 


JULY THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

On Pr(^ane Swearing. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

It might puzzle a philosopher to trace the love of swear- 
ing to its original principle, and assign its j)Iace in the 
constitution of man. 

Is it a passion, or an appetite, or an instinct ? What is 
its just measure, its proper object, its ultimate end ? 

Or shall we conclude that it is entirely the wi)rk of art ? 
a vice which men have invented for tlicniselvcs witliout 
prospect of pleasure or profit, and to which lliere is no 
imaginable temptation in nature 

Can any thing furtlier be Uiought of in ite defence ? Is 
it an honour to swear? There are indeed some persons, if 
, «.RT-r:nnr;dacencv a:>’')arent in their 
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air aiul !r«:ui;ier, wlio arc so far mistaken, as to fancy that 
this vict' i- an inii^rovcirrant of cllsc\)urso, giving a spirit, 
a kind cl’ iiiidi to ilieir sfoiitnenls ; anti accord- 

in^xly t!i< \ >c.\o it up on cv(‘ry (»ccasioii, and mix it 
with all tlioir rt murks, [uvlcod it takes iijxm itself some- 
times {o l>e more ilian a mere orhaiueut in eouvorsation, 
and heeomes tlic more eonsiderable part ul' uluit jieople 
iaivc to otliT. You lind, if you reiiect on what thej 
have said, ih.tt the oath is tlie m IioIc substance of the ob- 
servation. 

Ii’ it be an aceoniplishinent, it is such an one as rfic 
meanest person may make himself master of; requiring 
neither rank nor fortune, neither genius nor learning. 

But if it bo no test of wit, we must allow perhaps that 
it wear.- t’u, ap])earunct; of valour. Alas! wliat is the 
appejir;'.ne(‘ of any tidiig? 'flic little birds perch upon the 
image ol‘ an t'agle. 

'J'rne hraNt ry is sedate and inoffen.sive : if it refuse to 
submit to insnli.'s, it otter. s juine: begins no dis)>iiics, en- 
ti'r.s into no ne<.'dle^s qncrrel.'* ; is above tlio little, trouble- 
some anibilion to bi- djslingui.dietl every moment : it Iiears 
in silemu', and re])!ies with modesty; learing no enemy, 
and making none; and is as e.uicli ashamed of iiisolence as 
of covva’dicc. Ogden. 


JLLY THE THIRTIETH. 

Chriracier and Reign of George IL 

The character of this mojiarch it is not cas^" either to 
misUike or to inisrejnu sea:. ICndowed by nature with an 
tmderstanding by no meai\s ejiinpreliensive, he had taken 
little juiins to improve and expand his original powers by 
intcllectna! cultivation. Etjiuilly a stranger lo learning 
and the arts, he saw the raj>id increase of both under Ids 
reign, without contributing in the remotest degree to acce- 
lerate tliat progression by any mode of encouragement, or 
even bestow ing, probably, a single thought on the means 
of their advancement. 

Inheriting all the political prejudices of his father, he 
was never able to extend his views beyond the adjustment 
of the Germanic balance of power; and resting with un- 
suspicious satisfaction in that system into which he had 
been early initiated, he never rose to the conception of 
that simple, dignified, and impartial conduct, whicli 
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it is equally the honour and interest of Great Britain to 
maintain in all the complicated contests of the continental 
states. 

In the interna! pfovernment of his kinpjdoms, George II. 
appears to much greater advantage than in the contempla- 
tion of his system of foreign politics. The general prin- 
ciples of In’s administration, both civil and religious, Avere 
liberal and just. Those penal statutes which form the 
disgrace of our judicial code, were in his reign meliorated 
and virtually suspended, by the superior mildness and 
equity of the executive power; and it was a well-known 
and memorable declaration of this beneficent monarch, 
“ that during his reign there should be no persecution for 
conscience sake.'* Though subject to frequent sallies of 
passion, they were transient, and marked by no serious 
effects. 

On various occasions he gave signal demonstrations 
of personal bravery ; nor did the general tenour of 
his conduct exhibit proofs less striking of his rectitude 
and integrity ; and if he cannot he ranked among the 
greatest, he is at least entitled to be classed with the most 
respectable princes of the age in which he lived; and 
his memory is deservedly held in national esteem and 
veneration. 

Tlie general state of literature and tlie arts during his 
reign received a shadow of protection and encouragement 
in the countenance given by queen Caroline (a princess 
of an excellent understanding and much liberality of sen- 
timent) to several learned men with wliom she loved to 
converse. 

The prince of Wales, also, at a subsequent period, show^cd 
a disposition, though restrained in the ability, to become 
a munificent patron of literature. But to w hatever degree 
of perfection, science, literature, and the arts, arose during 
even its last splendid and memorable period, tlie sole and 
exclusive honour of patronage appertains, not to tlic court, 
but to the taste discernment, and generosity, of the na- 
tion. Belsham. 


JULY THE THIRTY-PI a ST. 

Solon and Croesus, 

Tjfe^amc of Croesus, the fifth and last king of Lydia, 
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proverb to describe tlie possession of immense riches. 
Wlicn Solon, the legislator of Athens, and one of the most 
celebrated of the ancient sages of (Ireece, came to Sar- 
dis, where Crcrsiis held his court, he was received in a 
manner suitable to the reputation of so gr(':U a man. 
The king, attended by his courtiers, apj)(’ared in all his 
regal ])onip and splendour, dressed in tlie mo't magnifi- 
cent apparel. Solon, however, did not (!ihco\ er surprise 
or admiration. This coldness and iiuHfrerence astonislied 
and displeased the king: who next ordered that all his 
treasures, his magnificent apartments, and costly- furniture, 
his diamonds, statues, and painlhigs, sljould be shown to 
the philosopher. 

When Solon had seen all, lie was brought back to the 
king; who asked whelhcr he had ever l)eh eld a happier 
man than he. Yes, replied Solon: one Telins, a plain but 
worthy eitizen of Athens, who lived all his days above in- 
digence, saw his country in a flourishing condition, had 
children who were universally esteemed ; and, having 
had the salisfaetion of seei/ig those children’s children, 
died gloriously fighting ibr his country. 

Such an answer, in which gold and silver were ac- 
counted as nothing, seemed to Crmsus to indicate strange 
ignorance* and stiipidilv. HoAvever, as he flattered him- 
self with being ranked in the second degree ol‘ happiness, 
he asked him whether, alter Teilu<, lie knew another 
happier man? Solon answered, Cleobis and IJiton, of Ar- 
gos, two brothers, perfect patrons of fraternal aftcction, 
and of the respect due from children to their jiarcnts. 
Upon a soiemii festival their mother, priestess of Juno, 
was obliged to go to the temple ; and the oxen not being 
ready for her chariot, they put themselves in the harness, 
and drew it thither amidst the blessings of the ))CopIe, 
Every mother present congratulated the priestess on the 
piety of her sons. She, in the transport of her joy and 
tliankfulness, earnestly entreated the goddess to reward 
her children with the best thing that Heaven could give 
to man. Her prayers were heard ; when the sacrifice was 
over, they fell asleep in the temjile, and there died in a 
soft and peaceful slumber. 

WTat, then, exclaimed Croesus, you do not reckon me 
in the number of the happ}^ ! King ol* Lydia, replied So- 
lon, true philosophy, considering wliat an infinite number 
of vicissitudes and accidents the life of man is liable to, 
does not allow us to glory in any prosperity we enjoy 
ourselves, nor to admire others which, per- 
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haps, may prove only transient or superficial. No man 
can be esteemed happy, but he whom Heaven blesses with 
success to the last. As for those who arc j)erpctually ex - 
posed to dangers, we^account their happiness as uncertain 
as the crown to a champion before the combat is deter- 
mined. 

It was not long before Croesus experienced the trutli of 
ivhat Solon had told him. Being dcfi'Uted by C’vi us king 
of Persia, and his capital taken, he was himself taken 
prisoner; and, by order of the conqueror, laid bound upon 
a pile to be burnt alive. The unfortunate prinee now re- 
collected the admonition of the Athenian sage, and erii d 
aloud, O Solon, Solon, Solon! 

Cyrus, who, w'ith the chief officers of his court, was 
present, was curious to know why Criesus pronounced 
tliat name with so much vehemcnc.'e. Being told tlie rea 
son, and reflecting upon the uncertainty of all sublunary 
things, he was touched with commiseration, ordered the 
monarch to be taken from the })iie, and treated him at 
terwards with lionour and re.spect. 

Thus had Solon the glory of saving the life of one king, 
and giving a wholesome lesson of instruction to another. 

lioniNsoN A’ Ancient History, 


AUGUST THE FIRST. 

Natural Phenomena of August. 

In the beginning of this month the weather is still Iiot, 
and usually calm and fair. What remained to be perfected 
by the powerful influence of the sun, is daily advancing 
to maturity. The farmer now sees the principal object of 
his culture, and the chief source of his riches, waiting 
only for the hand of the gatherer. Of thfe several kinds 
of grain, rye and oats are usually the first ripened; but 
this varies according to the period of sowing; and some 
of every species may be seen fit for cutting at the same 
time. 

Every fair day is now of great importance ; for, when 
the corn is once ripe, it is liable to continual damage 
while standing, either from the shedding of the seeds, from 
the depredations of birds, or from storms. The utmost 
diligence is therefore used by the careful husbandman to 
get it in, and labourers are hired from all quarters to 
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This pleuslni^ harvest scene is bciiold in its perfection 
r>n)y in tli..? of.cii liold M'Jiere the siglit can take 

in :it ei vv an uniiiten uplid extent of land waving with 
enr.’j, ail 1 a niultiludi.' of pe(»ple engaged in the various 
})arrs llie i.ihour. It is a }>rosjx‘cf equally delightful 
to tlu' ( Vi- nod the heart, and which ought to inspire every 
sentimeat of benevolence to our feiiow-creatures, and 
gn'itii'Kie to our C'lxnitor. 

'idle nir.i! fe-tival of harvest home is an extremely na- 
tural 05 :e, juul has been cSserved in almost all ages and 
iiJi countries. 'I'lu* jo\ial harvest supper cheers the heart 
of the poor laliourer, au:l jct pares him to begin without 
iniinnoring the lahours ofau. vdier year. 

'i’his month is I he sear.on of aii/.)t!ior kind of harvest in 
so7ue pc.rls of Ihighnul, >. l;i:‘h is iho hop-pick/ rig, Tlie 
hop is a climbing jdant, s 'un tinu-s growing wild in hedges, 
asui is cultivati'd on ae»’*m:it of its use in making malt 
liquors. It is plaited in regular runs, aiul poles are set 
for it : 1 ruii luxui. When the })oks are covered to the 
top, oe, hing e an make a more elegant appearance than one 
<d’ these iiop'garvloas. At the time of galluTing, the poles 
arc taken up >siih the plants clinging* to tiieni ; and the 
r-e.dy 11 ‘V. {ring licads, v.hocli are the part used, are carc- 
fuily picked oi'r‘. 'Tin se are a liix ly-fl ivoured hitter, whicii 
l.isre ih' y ivadily isnpart to hot water. They thus improve 
our t’.ier, au'l make it keep better. Kent, Sussex, and 
U'oreestursliire, arc the counties most famous for the 
/rrowtli of Imps. Aik in. 


AUGU.ST THE SECOND, 

Confucius^ the Chinese Philosopher, 

Confucius, descended from one of the first emperors 
fif Ciiina, was bt'rn 5.51 years biifore the birth of Christ. 
A title of distinction is to this day hereditary in his fa- 
mily, and in his family alone, throughout the empire, and 
tliey art, tilso freed from the paj-inent t)f taxes. They com- 
monly reside in the province of Canton, in the city of 
Kiofen, where Confucius was born. Tlie house in wliich 
the philosopher dwelt is yet to be seen, and many em- 
perors have paid it a respectful visit. 

In the 30th year of his age, Confucius, being already 
flioroughly skilled in the learning of tlie ancients, devoted 
X.v- A.., c-'-.-ir "r JjsjJ Jijjg most 
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austere life ; ate only of the plainest and simplest food, 
drank nothing but water, and slept on the earth, with no 
pillow but his arm. He had diree thousand disciples ; 
and lived to the age of 73. 

In most cities of China there arc magnificent colleges 
erected in honourable remembrance of liim, Avitli these or 
like inscriptions in golden characters : To the ^reat, the 
eminent y the illustrious Kin^ of the Learned, 

His doctrines were to this purpose : Reason is a pre- 
sent to mankind from above ; it is the source of the con- 
tinual watch the prudent man has over himself, and of the 
scrupulous examination he makes of every motion of his 
own heart. 

Humanity is the firm basis of virtue. The cordial Jove 
with whicli we ought to embrace mankind is innate to 
man. Nature’s first dictates excite us to it ; it is the soul 
of laws, and the distinguishing characteristic wliich con- 
stitutes our pre-eminence over all other creatures. 

The pious duties of our parents should be of still 
greater energy than the generous passions for mankind ; 
the former will inspire us by degrees with the latter. 
From this universal love springs justice, that noble office 
of giving every man his right. The diftercnce between 
tlie love we should have for our parents and other men, 
and between that we should have for the truly w’orthy 
and those who are less so, may be looked on as shades of 
the most excellent picture of creation ; and a harmony of 
duties, which the Divine Will has ordered for the universal 
good, and quite out of our power to alter. 


AUGUST THE THIRD. 

(f the Diamond. 

The diamond, in its most perfect state, is clear and pel- 
lucid as the purest water, and is eminently distinguished 
from all other substances by its vivid splendour, and the 
brightness of its reflections. It is, however, sometimes 
found tinged w'ith a yellow, blue, red, or greenish cast, by 
the accidental mixture of some metallic particlca. 

The diamond is found of various sizes, but generally 
small, large ones being seldom met with. Its shape is 
still more uncertain ; but its varieties of figure are never 
found to affect the internal stucture of the body, which, 
from a minute examination with a microscope, appears to 
consist of several parallel plates or tables extremely thin, 
«nd laid over one another with the utmost regularity. 
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Diamonds are found chiefly in the kingdoms of Gol- 
condu, Visapour, Bengal, Brazil, and the island of Borneo. 
The mines are generally adjacent to rocky hills and moun- 
tains, and sometimes the diamonds are found scattered in 
the earth near the surface. In other places the miners dig 
through rocks, till they come to a sort of mineral earth, 
in which the diamonds are enclosed. To separate them 
from this earth, which adheres closely to them, they un- 
dergo several washings and siftings. The miners are ob- 
liged to work almost naked, and have likewise inspectors 
t<i prevent their concealing the diamonds, which tjiey 
sometimes find means to do by swallowing them. If the 
miners meet with a stone ol‘ fifteen carats and upwards, 
they are allow'cd a reward besides their usual pay, which 
is very little. 

To bring diamonds to that perfection in which their 
beauty consists, the diamond cutters begin by rubbing 
two rough diamonds against each other; by this means 
they take off the dull outer crust, and reduce them to 
form, in order to their being polished ; and the powder 
rubbed ofi' serves afterwards to polish the stones. Diamonds 
are polished by means of a mill, which turns a wheel 
of* cast iron, smeared with diamond-dust mix<*d with oil 
of olives. This wheel moves horizontally ; and, before 
the diamonds are applied to it, they are soldered into 
[)iee.es of metal prepared lor lliat purpose. 

The largest diamond ever known to have been found 
was that in the possession of‘ the Great Mogul, which 
weighed two hundred and seventy-nine carats, each carat 
being four grains. The diamonds, says Mr. Mawe, in ])o.— 
.session ol’ the l^rince Kegenl of Portugal, are worth three 
millions sterling. 


AUGUST TIIK FOURTir. 

On Proc?'nsiination. 

The folly of allowing ourselves to delay what w'e know 
cannot be finally escaped, is one ol’ the general weaknesses 
which prevail to a greater or less degree in almost every 
mind. 

It is, indeed, natural to Imve particular regard to the 
time present, and to be most solicitous for that w hich is, 
by its nearness, enabled to make the strongest impressions. 
When, therefore, any sharp pain is to be suflered, or any 
ii rmidable danger to be incurred w^e can scai'cely exempl 
o O' 
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ourselves wholly from the scducements of imaginalioii ; 
we readily Relieve that another day will hrinj;- some sup- 
port or advantage which we now' want; and are (‘a.sily 
persuaded, that the me*nent of necessity, which we desiie 
never to arrive, is at a great distance from us. 

WJien evils cannot be avoided, it is wise to contract 
the interval <»f expectation ; to meet the mischicis whicii 
will overtake us if we fly; and suller only tlicir real 
malignity, without the conflicts of doubt and anguish of 
anticipation. 

To act is far easier than to sulFcr : yet we i wry day 
see the progress of life retarded by the mere rejvugnaiic<‘ lo 
exertion, and find multitudes repining at the want oi that 
which nothing but idleness hinders tiiein from e*ii<\' ing. 
Laziness is commonly associated with limiility. Kithcr 
fear originally ])rohibits endeavours, by infusing des{v;iir of 
success; or tlic frequent failure of irresolute strii;,<‘ies, 
and the constant desire of avoiding labour, imprij.ss by 
degrees false terrors on the mind. 

Among all who sacrifice future advantage to present 
inclinatioji, scarcely any gain so little as those that swlier 
themscives to freeze in idleness. Others are corrupted by 
some enjoyment of more or less power to gratify llu* pas- 
sions; but to negioet our duties, merely to a^o-d the 
labour of performing tliern (a labour w'hich is always 
punctually rewarded), is surely lo sink under weak tempt- 
ations. Idleness never can secure tranquillity : the call 
of reason and of conscience will pierce the ciosest pavi- 
lion of the sluggard ; and, though it may not liavc force 
to drive him from his down, w'ill be loud enough to hinder 
him from sleep. Tliosc moments which he cannot resolve 
lo make useful by devoting them to the great business of 
Ills being, w'ill still be usurped by powers that w'ill not 
leave them to his disposal ; remorse and vexation will 
seize upon them, and forbid him to enjoy what he is so 
desirous to a])f)ropriate. 

The certainty that life cannot be long, ought to awaken 
every man to the active prosecution of whatever ho is 
desirous to perform. It is true tliat deatli may intercept 
the swiftest career; but he who is cut off in the execution 
of an honest undertaking, has at least the honour of falling 
in his rank, and has fought the battle, though lie missed 
the victory. Johnson. 
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AUGUST THE FIFTH. 

Of I he Duties frf Friendskip* (A Sunday Lesson.) 

At tiie sjiiiie time that you are assiduous to secure and 
to perpt.'tiiate the blessings of friendship, be careful to 
Jesor\e tlioei. Never forget, that he who has a friend 
unli t slnnr liiinself frieinll}-. Between minds as well as 
betuee ! !):)dies, attraction can subsist no longer than it is 
recijiroi.al ; autl mutual kindness can only be cherished by 
mu!i:ai enueiivours to serve and oblige. If you are fre- 
(jacr.tiy rcc. jung from your friend tokens of attachment 
iiiul tirii cti:. ... w utcli for opportunities of making equiva- 
lent i ct iri or if inequality of condition should on your 
part veil Icr nils impracticable, be the more careful to 
''cize i. \c.rv luuasion of exjnessing, in wa^^s not incon- 
**isteiii- v:'uU liie dc*licacv of friendship, your sense of obli- 
L;ati»,::.\ .Mmvi* all, study to render yourself worthy of 
(he l':Ii iKlsi.ij) you value, b}^ cherishing all those amiable 
qualitie'*, and practising all those substantial virtues, wdiich 
unite to form the ciiaracter of a true friend. More par- 
ticulari} cultivate the kind and generous affections. 

iTiendsliij) is the reciprocation of atlhction : and he who 
has none to bestow, has no right to expect any in return. 
To liope to gain a friend without this, is as if the merchant 
should exjiect to purchase a jewel of the highest value 
w'itJiout being able or willing to pay the price flir it. Ou 
the contrary, kindness will always be found to produce 
kindness ; and no man will fail to be rich in the returns 
of love, wlio is careful to purchase it with the payment 
<rf love. Exercise an habitual command over yoursclvt's, 
tf) check those sudden gusts of ill humour or passion w'hicli 
the casual interference of opinions, iiudiiiations, or interests 
may tend to excite. 

The maxim is well-founded, tliai friendship is not to 
be fornicd v\ 1th an angry man. Be ever ready to allow to 
your friend diat indulgence which you claim for yourself; 
and ratlier by gentleness and forbearance invite genero- 
sity, than by a rude and unyielding assertion of your 
right awaken the latent spirit of discord. Be upon your 
guard against every propensity to peevislincss and fret- 
fulness: nothing is more dissonant to the tones of love 
than tlie harsh murmurs of discontent. Friendship loves 
to breathe a free and pleasant air, ami to bask in the 
sunshine of cheerfulness : amidst the fogs and damps of 
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frotfulness, it sickens and dies. Even in sorrow, if you 
wish to secure the consolations of friendship, you must 
refrain from peevish and ill-humoured complaints. Friend- 
ship must provide itself against the storm as w^ell as 
the calm ; and he w'ho washes to preserve a friend to 
the last hour of his life, must endeavour to carry a mild, 
placid, and affectionate temper through all the vicissitudes 
of the world. " Enfield. 


AUOUST THE SIXTH. 

(^Thales, Heraclitus, Democritus, aiid Simonides. 

Thales, born at Miletus 640 years before Christ, was 
the first Greek who treated of natural philosophy. He 
gave general notions <.)f the universe; and miiinfained that 
an only Supreme Intelligence regulated all its motions. 
He discovered the cause of eclipses, w^liich in those days 
were accounted prodigies. On being asked wdiether a 
a man could conceal his actions from the Dt‘ity, he an- 
swered, How should that be possible, since he cannot 
conceal from Him even his thoughts ? Me wais the founder 
of the Ionic sect of ])hiIosophers; and his great knowledge 
procured him a place among the seven wise men of Greece. 

Heraclitus was a native of Ephesus, 500 years before 
Christ, We know little more of him than that ho w'as a 
professed misanthrope ; that he beheld with pity all the 
actions of men ; that he constantly wept for tlieir misery ; 
and thence obtained the name of the crying philosopher. 

Democritus was a native of Abdera in Tlirace, and lived 
in the time of Xerxes king of Persia. As a philosopher 
he was in high esteem. His desire of knowledge induced 
him to travel througli the greater j)urt of the then known 
world ; and in these jounieys he spent a ver}' considerable 
fortune. He lived in perfect indifference about all the 
events and casualties of life, and used to laugh at tlie 
follies and vices of mankind ; wdience he obtained the aj)- 
pcllation of the laughing philosoplier. His residing chiefly 
among tombs and sepulchral monuments, inclined many to 
believe him disordered in his senses ; and the inhabitants 
if Abdera entreated Hippocrates, the celebrated physi- 
eien, io go and see him. Hippocrates accordingly paid 
h^n a visit ; but, on discoursing with him, immediately 
jpeovered liim to be a man of extraordinary knowledge 
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and sound understanding. He died 361 years before Christ, 
and is said to liave attained the age ol 109 years. 

Simonides, a native of Ceos in Cirecce, vi as a poet, and 
phiIos()])hor. He was the first inventor of what is called 
artificial memory. He chiefly distinguished himself by 
his elegiac vt;rses. His answer to Hicro, king of Syracuse, 
who asked him, What is God ? has often been recorded. 
Simonides at first desired one day to consider of the ques- 
tion; when that was elapsed, he required two days more; 
then four, and so on for a considerable time, always 
doubling tlie space he had last requested. Hiero, sur- 
prised at his behaviour, inquired the reason of it ; Because, 
fuisM (ireil Simonides, the more I meditate on the subject, 
tile more awful and incompreliensible 1 find it. 

Robinson 5 Ancient History. 


AUGUST THE SEVENTH# 

Fitness of Things to their Purposes. 

Every part of Nature seems to pay its tribute to man, 
ill the great variety of kinds or tribes, as well as the pro- 
digious number of individuals of each various tribe, of all 
creatures. 'Hiere are so many beasts, so many birds, so 
many insects, so many reptiles, so many trees, so many 
plants, upon the laud; so many fishes, sea-plants, and 
other creatures, in the waters ; so many minerals, metals, 
and fossils, in the subterraneous regions; that tliere is 
nothing wanting to the use of man, or any other creature 
of this lower world. The munificence of tlie Creator is 
such, that there is enough to supply the wants and con- 
veniences of all creatures, in all places, all ages, and upon 
all occasions. 

And this boundless variety is a most wise provision for 
the uses of this world in every age and in every place. 
God has created nothing in vain. Some things are for 
food, some for physic, some for habitation, some for uten- 
sils, some for tools and instruments of work, and some for 
recreation and pleasure, either to man, or to some of the 
inferior creatures themselves. 

It is evident tliat all the creatures of God (beasts, birds, 
insects, and plants,) have, or may have, their several uses 
even among men. For although in one place things may 
lie neglected and out of use, yet in another place they may 
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be of great use. So what lias been rejected in one age 
Ims been received in another ; as the new discoveries in 
physic, and alterations of diet, sufficiently witness. 

Or if there be nuiny things of little immediate use to 
man, in this or any other age ; yet to otlier creatures they 
may afford food or pliysic, or be of some necessary use. 
How many trees and plants, nay even the very carcases 
of animals, the very dust of the earth, and the prodigious 
swarms of insec-ts in the air and iu the waters, of no ap- 
parent use to man, yet arc food, or medicine, or places 
of retreat and habitation, to birds, fishes, reptiles, and in- 
sects themselv(‘s ! for whose Iiappy and comfortable sub- 
sistence the liountiful Creator has liberally jirovided, as 
well as for that of man. Dkhiiam. 


AUGUST TIIK EIGHTH. 

The IJorse* 

The noblest conquest ever made by man is that of this 
spirited and haughty animal ; which shares ith him the 
fatigues of war, and the glory of tlie coml>at. rhjiially in- 
trepid as liis master, the horse sees the tlanger and braves 
it; inspired at the elasli of arms, he loves it, lie seeks it, 
and is animated with the same ardour. He also feels 
pleasure in the chase, in tournaments, in the course ; he 
IS all fire, Init equally tractable as courageous ; does not 
give way to his inq^etuosity, and knows how to clack 
his inclinations: he not only submits to the arm which 
guides him, but even seems to consult the desires of his 
rider. 

The horse is a creature which renounces his being, to 
exist only by the will of another ; w hich lie knows how 
to anticipate, and even cxprt'ss, and execute, by the 
promptitude and exactness of his movements: he feels as 
much as we desire, does only what wo wish, giving liiinself 
up without reserve, and refuses nothing; makes use of all 
his strength, exerts himself beyond it, and even dies, the" 
better to obey us. 

Such is the horse, whose natural qualities art has im- 
proved. His education commences wdth the loss of his 
liberty, and by constraint it is finished. The slavery or 
servitude of these creatures is universal ; and so ai>cient, 
that they are very rarely found in their natural state. 
They always bear about them tokens of servitude, ainl 
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fre(|iiei.tly the cruel marks of labour and of pain ; the 
inoLilli is deformed by the wrinkles occasioned by the bit, 
the fiaiilvs are scarred with wounds inflicted by the spur, 
tl'^c hoofs pierced by nails, and the attitude of the body is 
constrained Irom the impression of habitual shackles. 

As all parts of Europe are at present peopled, and al- 
most t.jually inhabited, wald Iiorses are no longer found 
there ; and those which are found in America w'cre ori- 
gine.iiy I'mropcan tame horses, which have multi})lied in 
tlie va. t deserts of tliat country. The astonishment and 
ft;ar wijich the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru expressed 
at the sight of horses and their riders, convinced the Spa- 
niards that this animal was entirely unknowm in those 
countricvS ; they therefore carried thither a great num])er, 
whieii Iia\e now so multiplied that in many parts they 
darkoJi the plains. Buffon. 


AUGUST THE NINTH. 

The Ass, 

Why have sve so much contempt for this animal, w’ho 
is so gooii, so patient, so steady, and so useful? We be- 
stow’ ednration on the horse, take care of him, instruct 
him, ajnl ( xercise him ; while the ass is abandoned to the 
car(‘ of the lowest servant, or exposed to the tricks of 
ciiihlren ; so that instead of improving, he must lose, by 
liis eauviilloii; and if there were notin him a fund of 
gooJ. (’iiiilii'.os, ho would certainly greatly degenerate by 
the manner in wliicb be is treated. 

lie is na! orally as humble, patient, and quiet, as the 
horse is proud, arilent, anti impetuous; he suffers chastise- 
ment and blows with constancy and courage; he is mode- 
rate both as to the quantity and tjuality of his Jbod; he 
is cont; nted with the Iiardest and most disagreeable herbs, 
which the liorse and other .aiiinals will leave with disdain. 
But he is vti'y delicate with respect to his drink ; for he 
w'ill tak(‘ none hut the clearest water, and from rivulets 
with which he is acquainted. 

In their earliest youth, asses are sprightly, and even 
handsome; hut either from age or bad treatment, they 
soon become slow, indocile, and headstrong. Pliny tells 
us, that w'lKMi.the young one is taken from its mother, she 
W'ill go through fire to recover it. The ass is also strongly 
attached to his master, notwithstanding he is usually ill- 
treated; he will smell him afar off, and can dislinguisli 
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him from all other men ; he also knows tlie places w^here 
he has lived, and the ways which he has frequented. His 
eyes are good, and his smell acute. 11 is hearing is excel- 
lent ; which has contributed to his being numbered among 
timid animals. When he is overloaded, lie sliows his sense 
of the injuiy by lowering his head, and bending down his 
ears ; when he is greatly abused, he opens his mouth, 
and draws back his lips in a most disagreeable manner, 
which gives an air of derision and scorn ; if his eyes arc 
covered, he remains motionless. 

The ass walks, trots, and gallops, like tlie liorse ; but. 
all liis iiiotions are smaller, and much slower ; notwith- 
standing he can run with tolerable swiftness, he can gal- 
lop but a little way, and only for a small space of time ; 
and whatever pace he uses, if he is hard j)re&sed, he is 
soon fatigued. 

The ass is thr(*c or four years in growing, and lives 
twenty-live or tliirty^ years. He sleeps less than tlie 
liorse, and does not lie down to rest except when exces- 
sively tired. 13 v f fo >: . 


AUCIUST THE TENTH. 

Description i)f Moinii Vesuvius, 

Mount Vesuvius is situated at the distance of five 
Italian miles from the city ol‘ Naples, and is justly ac- 
counted one of the most dreadful volcanoes, or burning 
mountains, in the w'orld. Its declivity towards the sea is 
richly clothed with vines and fruit-trees ; the circum- 
ambient air is clear and salubrious, and the neighbouring 
plain affords a most delightful prospect : but the ascent 
to the summit is painfully tedious ; and after walking two 
miles over a kind of Ournt earth mixed Avith calcined 
stones and cinders, the traveller arrives at a nuked plain, 
from several parts of which issues a sulphurous smoke : 
and in the centre of it rises another hill, shaped like a 
sugar-loaf, and of more difficult access tJian the former. 

At tlie summit of this hill is a vast mouth, or cavity, 
about four hundred yards in diameter at the top, but shelv- 
ing down on all sides like a funnel ; w'hence proceeds a 
continual smoke, and sometimes those astonishing erup- 
tions which fill the neighbouring villages with conster- 
nation. Each time it darts forth its flames, and pours out 
its liquid matter, the exterior form of the mountain, as 
well, as its height, receives considerable alterations. 
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III ancient Iiistnry we find accounts of the devasfations 
occasioned by ibis volcano ; and in latter ages we meet 
with instances of its raging witli extraordinary fury, in 
the year ]()94' there was a violent eruption; during which 
ashes and stones were thrown to the distance of nearly 
thirty miles. A prodigious (juantity of melted minerals 
was likewise thrown out of the mouth, and ran slowly 
down the sides of the mountain; insomuch that great 
numbers of men \vere employed to cut trenches and 
channels to receive it, and prevent its spreading over the 
plains below. 

In the summer of 1706 there happened another terrible 
eruption, attended n itli such a bellowing of the mountain 
as far exc(‘i!iling llie report of the largest artillery, and in 
the year 1717 it was judged that the Hanics and fiery stones 
were shot more than a thousand feet perpendicularly above 
the summit of tlic volcano. 

In 1779 an eruption happened, which has been par- 
ticularly described by Sir William Hamilton. This gen- 
tleman observed, that the lavas of Vesuvius constantly 
formed regular cliannels in the mountain. These channels, 
after small eruptions, were generally from two to six feet 
wide, and about eight in depth ; and were often hidden 
from the sight by a quantity of scoriic that had formed a 
kind of crust over them. 5^ir William walked in some of 
these subterraneous giillories, which ajipcared extremely 
curious; some being remarkably smooth and even on the 
top, sides, and bottom; and others incrusted with a 
kind of scoriae, beautifully ramitied with salts, in the form 
of icicles. 

In the summer of 1791 another dreadful eruption took 
place at Vesuvius, which destroyed many of the adjacent 
villages, and was attended by many surprising jihonomena. 
This eruption was preceded by a powerful shock of an 
cartliquako, which extended over the whole of the 
Campagna Felice, and was felt at the distance of forty 
miles. 

The lava, or liquid matter that runs from the mountain, 
on its cooling, forms solid masses, surpassing in hardness 
even marble ; and tables, chimney-pieces, and even snuft- 
boxes, are made of it. With this matter the cities of 
Naples and Rome arc paved, as also a great part of the 
ancient Roman highways. Clarke's 100 Wonders. 
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AUGUST THE ELEVENTH. 

Animalcules. 

Those creatures, the smallest with which we are ac- 
quainted, are called animalcules of infusion. They are thus 
named, because they are produced in infusions, and are 
such diminutive animals. Tor their production, nothing 
more is required, tlian to pour water on any animal or ve- 
,l!:ctLil)le substance, and let this infusion stand lour or fiv>* 
days in a moderately warm r«>om, w hen a species of fer- 
inehtation will lake place in the liquor, a slimy skin will 
jrrovv over it, and an immense multitude of these animal- 
cules, visible only by means of the nuii^nifyin^-^dass, will 
be found in the fluid. TI»ey may be obtained from dif- 
Icrent vej^etable substances ; but from some more, from 
others less. 

Of the numerous infusions, however, with which ex- 
periments have been made, none have afforded such 
multitudes as thyme. If you put as much thyme as may 
be taken up between the erirls of the tlmrnb and two finj^ers, 
into a wine ;>lass, fill the glass with pure water, and let it 
stand for four days, you will be truly astonislied when 
you look at a drop of it through the mieroscope. Millions 
of animalcules swim about, and the celerity of their 
motion is so great, that it makes the eye almost giddy. 

The usual form of the animalcules, w hen at rest, a])))ears 
to be spherical, or a little longisb, or egg-shaped. When 
they are in motion, their bodies are more or less elongated, 
accordingly as they swim about w ith more or less celerity. 
Some are seen darting along with great swiftness, the 
figure of which is nearly linear, or resembiing that of a 
small worm. 

Nothing can be conceived more lively : the bustle 
of a nest of ants, or swarm of knats, is sluggishness to 
It. They dart in all directions, like an arrow from a 
bow, across the field of the microscope, in straight lines, 
when their bodies arc drawn out greatly in length. — 
Sometimes they conceal themselves under tlic slime of 
the liquor, as if they were seeking their nutriment there : 
ihcn they re-appear, swimming in various directions, and 
tlexterously passing each other w'hen they meet. Some- 
times they draw their bodies up together in a spherical 
form, and then stn:t<di them out again, in the same 
manner as a leech. Now they appear to dive down 
toward the bottom of tlie drop, as only their hinder parts 
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are visible: presently they spin round like a top, with 
incredible velocity. When one of these animalcules has 
entangled himself in a particle of slime, it is pleasing to 
see bow he whirls himself round with it, in order to ex- 
tricate himself. 

It is ecjually pleasing to observe the motions which they 
fre(]uently make witli the head or pointed fore-end. When 
they give themselves a sjiring to dart forward, they fre- 
tpiently turn the head (piickly on one side, as if they were 
biting at somethijig, and swim forward with the head in 
this ublicjue direction. 

Curious readers will ask, how big the largest of these 
animalcules may be? An idea of their size may be given 
by ohserviitg, that upwards oi* two hundred of the largest 
may be contained in the space (iceupied by one of the 
smallest grains of sand. A little mite is to one of these 
animalcules, much the same as a turkey is to a sparrow. 

'i’he longevity ol’ these animalcules cannot easily be 
ascertained. Those that we contemplate under the irncvj- 
scope do not die a natural death, but are destroyed by the 
eva])oration of the fluid, whicli leaves thousands of their 
dead bodies on the glass side, in the shaj)e of a little 
.scarcely perceptible dust. It is observable, that, in an in- 
fusion,\bich has stood a week or more, they become 
smaller, and at length seem to disappear. Whether, how- 
ever, these smaller animalcules are the same, which have 
gradually diminished in size, or whether they are a more 
diminutive species, which at last alone remains, cannot be 
ascertained. Mavor'a* Nat. Ilisi. 


AUGUST THE TWELFTH. 

Importance of Virtue. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

Virtue is of intrinsic value and good desert, and of in- 
dispensable obligation ; not the creature of will, but ne- 
cessary and immutable ; not local or temporary, but of 
equal extent and antiquity with the Divine Mind ; not a 
mode of sensation, but everlasting truth ; not dependent 
on power, but the guide of ail power. 

Virtue is the foundation of honour and esteem, and the 
source of all beauty, order, and happiness, in Nature. It is 
what confers value on all the other endow^ments and quali- 
ties of a reasonable being ; to which they ought to be ab- 
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solutely subservient; and without which, tlic more eminent 
they arc, the more hideous delormities and t!ie greater 
curses they become. 

Many of the endowments and talents we now possess, 
and of whicli we are too apt to !)C ])roiui, will cease en- 
tirely with the present state; but virtue will be our orna- 
ment and digiiity in every future state to which we may 
be removed. Beauty and wdt will die, learning will vanisli 
away, and all tlie arts of lile be soon f’orgotten ; but virtue 
will remain for ever. TJ)i.s unites us to the wlmle rational 
creation, and fits us for conversing with any t)rder of su- 
perior natures, and for a})lacc in any part of Ciod's works. 

Virtue procures ustlie love of all wise and good beings, 
and renders them our allies and friends. But what is ol 
unspeakably greater conse<]uence is, that, it makes God 
our friend, assimilates and unites our mind to his, and en- 
gages his almighty power in our delcnce. 

Superior beings of all ranks are bound by virtue no less 
than ourselves. It has the same authority in all worlds 
that it has in this. The further any being is advanced in 
excellence and perfection, the greater is his attaclunent to 
it, and the more he is under its influence. It is the law oi 
the wdiolc universe; it stands first in the estimation of the 
Deity; its origin is His nature; and it is the very object 
that makes him lovely. 

Such is the importance of virtue. Of how much con- 
sequence it is, therefore, to practise it ! There is no argu- 
ment or motive that is at all fitted to influeiic'c a reason- 
able mind, which docs not call us to this. One viiiiious 
disposition of soul is [)referable to the greatest natural ac- 
complishments and abilities, and of more value than ail the 
treasures of the world. Price. 


AUGUST THE THIRTEENTH, 

On the Manufacture of Paper, 

The beautiful, delicate, and valualile substance called 
paper is manufactured from the meanest materials ; from 
the old rags wliicb have passed from one poor person to 
another, and at length have perhaps dropped in tatters. 
They arc still, however, useful, and ought always to be 
carefully preserved, and sold to the rag-gatherer, who sells 
them again at the paper-mill. 

The paper-maker gives them first to w^omen to sort ac- 
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cordinjr to thi-ir different degrees of fineness ; who also 
carefully cut out all the seams, which they throw into a 
basket for other purposes ; they tlicn put them into the 
dusting-engine, a large circular wire-sieve from which 
they receive some degree of cleaning. 

The rags are next conveyed into a large trough, or cis- 
tern, into which a i>ipe of clear spring water is constantly 
flowing. In this cistern is placed a cylinder about two 
feet long, set thiekiy round wdth rows of iron spikes, stand- 
ing U'- near as they can to one another without touching: 
at the ])ottoni of the trough are corresponding rows of 
spikes. The cylinder is made to whirl round with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, and thus thestJ iron teeth tear the cloth 
in t’\ery possihit.' direction: till, by the assistance of the 
water which continually flow’s through the cistern, it is re- 
duced to a fine pulp; and by the same procc.ss all its im- 
purities are cleansed aw ay, and it is restored to its original 
whiteness. This process lakes about six hours. 

This fine pulp they next put into u copper of warm 
water. It is already the substance of paper, and the form 
must now be given to it ; for this purpose they use a mould 
made of w ire, strong one waiy and crossed with finer. 
This mould they just dij) horizontally into the copper, and 
take it out agaifu It has a little wooden frame on the edge, 
by means oi‘ which it retains as much of the pulp as i.s 
wanted for the thickness of a sheet, and the superfluity 
runs off through the interstices of the wires. 

Another workman receives it, opens the frame, and 
turns out the thin sheet (which has now^ shape, but not 
consistence,) upon soft felt placed on the ground ready to 
receive it : on that are placed another piece of felt, and 
then another sheet of paper, and so on till they have made 
a pile of forty or fifty. They are then pressed with a 
largo scrow’-press, which, forcibly squeezing the water 
out, iminotliately gives them consistence. 

Much, however, still remains to be done. The felts 
are removed, and the paper dexterously taken up with an 
instrument in the form of a T, three sheets at a time, and 
hung on lines to dry. After hanging a week or ten days, 
any knots or roughness it may still have, are carefully 
picked ofl‘, and it is then sized. 

Size is a kind of glue; and without the application of 
this substance the paper w'ould not bear ink, but would 
run and blot, as is the case on common red paper. The 
sheets are tlien hung up to dry, and when dry taken to 
thefinishing-rooin, where they ore examined again, pressed 
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ill dry presses, (which give them their gloss and smooth- 
ness,) counted into reams, and sent to the stationer ; from 
whom we have it after he has again folded it, and cut the 
edges. The whole process of making paper takes about 
three weeks. 


AUGUST THE FOURTEEXTII. 

Alexander the Great 

Alexander, son of Philip king of Macedon, was born 
at Pella, a town of that kingdom, 3G5 years before the 
Christian aera. From his infancy he on several occasions 
gave proofs of an extraordinary loftiness of sentiment and 
character. Being one day asked wliether he would not 
contend in the foot races at the Olympic games, lie an- 
swered that he would if kings were to lie his couipeiitors. 

On receiving the news of a city being taken, or a battle 
won, by his fatlier, he used to ajipear melancholy and 
disconsolate, and exclaim to his friends, Alas! my la; her 
will accomplish every thing, and leave nothing for me 
to do. 

In every branch of learning that it was thought neces- 
sary to teach him, he made an astonishing progress. His 
tutor was the celebrated Aristotle ; and the young prince 
Alexander conceived as high an esteem for that illustrious 
philosopher, as Philip already entertained for him. He 
even honoured him as a parent; saying that his natural 
father had given him existence, but that his second father 
had taught him how to make a proper use of his existence. 
Under such a master the genius of Alexander made a rapid 
advancement, and he soon imbibed the .principles of tlic 
whole circle of philosophy. He also took great delight in 
the conversation of men of learning; an admirable source 
of instruction to a young prince. 

He became at a very early age the most expert horse- 
man in his fatliej^^ourt ; and was the only person who 
dared to ride ti|H||^ous Bucephalus, a very fine horse 
sent as a preserflUjfPhilip, but so fiery and intractable 
that they desp2direa of making him serviceable. It is said 
that this^Jp’orse would afterwards suffer no person but 
* Alejftf^^pjr to mount him ; that he always knelt down to 
rr^eiv^liiln 'dn his back ; and that after being mortally 
wound^^the battle against Porus, he saved the life lyf 
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Alexander by carrying him through the host of enemies 
that surrounded him, and then expired. Alexander shed 
tears at his deuth ; and in memory of him, built on the 
banks of the Ilj dasi'es, a cit}' which he named Bucephalia. 

Alexiindor aHccnded the throne of Macedonia at the age 
of twenty years. After jicrforming the ceremonies of his 
father's funeral, he bent his atteiition to secure tho con- 
quests of Philip over the neighbouring nations, and to 
extend iiis owm 

Ilis ]>ehaviovir sfter tlie battle of Issus to tb.e wife and 
daugliters of Darius, the Persian monarch, who became 
his prisoners, was llie action of liis life that gained him the 
most lasting honour. Those unfortunale princesses found 
in his camp a treatment consistent with their dignity, and 
a safe asylum for their honour and virtue. 

But tho latter part of the life of Alexander exhibits an 
important lesson to mankind in general. His sudden 
transitions from good to bad, from prudence to folly, from 
moderation to violence, from glory to ignominy, must 
make every rational being tremlilc* upon the brink of the 
abyss dug liy tho passions. Yielding to the dictates ol' 
an ungoverned ambition, he became the scourge of man- 
kind, and tho pest of the world. 

Having conquered the vast empire of Persia, ranged 
over all the East, and made even the Indies provinces of 
his empire, he died at Babylon, in the 53d year of his age; 
some liistoriaiis say by poison, others by drinking. 

Robinson’s Ancient History, 


AUGUST THE FIFTEKMII. 

On the r.'.'r i.f L 

To warn us from lying, wr .-hfuld do well to consider 
the folly, the rnearmess, ard tho wickedness of it. 

The folly of lying consists in its defeating its own pur- 
pose. A habit of lying is generally detected in the end • 
and after detection, the liar, instead of deceiving, will nojt 
even be believed when he happens to speak tlie truth. — 
Nay, every single lie is attended vidth such a variety of 
circumstances wdiich lead to a detection, that it is often 
discovered. The use generally made of a lie is to cover a 
fault ; but as this end is seldom answered, we only aggra- 
vate w'hatwe wish to conceal. In point even of prudence, 
an honest confession would serve us better. 

p 
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Hie aieaancss of lying arises from the cowardice which 
it implies. Wc dare not boldly and nobly speak the truth, 
but have recourse to low subterfuges ; which always show 
a sordid and disingenuous mind. Hence it is, that in the 
fashionable world the word liar is always considered as a 
term of peculiar reproacli. 

The wickedness of lying consists in its perverting one 
of the greatest blessings of God, the use of speech, in 
making that a mischief to mankind which w'as intended for 
a benefit. Truth is the greatest bond of society. If one 
man lies, why may not another ? And if there is no mutual 
trust, tliere is an end of all intercourse. 

An equivocation is ncarl}' related to a lie. It is an in- 
tention to deceive under words of a double meaning, or 
words which, literally speaking, are true ; and is equally 
criminal witli the most downwrigbt breach of truth, A nod, 
or sign, may convey a lie as efiectually as the most de- 
ceitful language. 

Under the head of lying may be mentioned a breach of 
promise. Every engagement, though only of the lightest 
kiad, should be punctually observed : and be M’ho does 
not think himself bound by such an obligation, has little 
pretension to the character of an honest man. Gilpin 


AUGUST THE SIXTEENTH 

Of the Relation of Sleep to Night. 

Animal existence is made up of action and slumber : 
Nature has provided a season for each. An animal ivhich 
stood not in need of rest, could always live in day-light. 
An animal which, tliough made for action, and delighting 
in action, must have its strength repaired by sleep, meets, 
by its constitution, the returns of day and night. In the 
human species, for instance, were the bustle, the labour, 
the motion of life upheld by the constant presence of light, 
sleep could not be enjoyed without being disturbed by 
noise, and without expense of that time which the eager- 
ness of private interest would not contentedly resign. It 
is happy, therefore, for us, that Nature, by the very dis- 
position of her elements, has commanded, as it were, and 
imposed upon us, at moderate intervals, a general inter- 
mission of our toils, our occupations, and pursuits. * 

, it is not for man, either solely or principally, that 
is made. Inferior but less perverted natures taste 
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its solace, and expect its return, with greater exactness 
and advantage than he does. Who can observe without 
admiration the satisfaction and regularity with which the 
greatest part of the irrational world yield to this soft neces- 
sity, this grateful vicissitude? how comfortably the birds 
of the air, for example, address themselves to the repose 
of the evening ; with what alertness they resume the* ac- 
tivity of the day. 

Nor does it disturb this argument to confess, that cer- 
tain species of animals are in motion during the night, 
and at rest in the day. The fact is, that tlie repose, of 
other animals sets these at liberty, and invites them to 
tlicir food or their sport. 

The constitution of* animals susceptible of torpor, bears 
a relation to winter similar to that which sleep bears l.o 
night. Against not only the cold, but the want of food, 
which the approach of winter induces, the Preserver of 
the world 1ms provided in many animals by migration, in 
many others by torpor. As one example out of a thou- 
sand; the bat, if it did not sleep through the winter, must 
have starved, as the moths and flying insects upon which 
it feeds disappear, Paley. 


AUGUST THE SEVENTEENTH. 

Adaptation of animated Bodies to inanimate Nature. 

The bodies of animals hold, in tlieir constitution and 
properties, a great and important relation to the elements 
by which tliey are surrounded. The wings of birds bear 
a relation to air, and the fins of fishes to water. 

Tliroughout the universe there is a wonderful propor- 
tioning of one tiling to another. Tlie size of animals, oft 
man especially, when considered with respect to other 
animals, or to the plants which grow around him, is such 
us a regard to his conveniency would have pointed out. 
A giant or a pigmy could not have milked goats, reaped 
corn, or mowed grass ; a giant could not have rode a 
horse, trained a vine, or sliorn a sheep, .with the same 
bodily case as we do, if at all. A pigmy w,oaid have been 
lost amongst rushes, or carried off by birds of prey. 

It may be observed, likewise, that the model and the 
materials of the human body being what they are, a mucli 
greater bulk would have broken down by its own weight, 
file persons of men who much exceed the ordinary ata- 
ure betray this tendency. 

V 2 
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; How dose is the suitableness of the earth and sea to 
their several inhabitants; and of these inhabitants, to tlie 
places of their appointed residence ! 

. Take the earth as it is ; and consider the correspondency 
of the powers of its inhabitants ; with the properties anil 
condition of the soil which they tread. Take tlie inliuhi- 
tants as they arc; and consider the substances wliich the 
earth yields for their use. They can oj)cn its surface ; 
and its surface supples all which they want. Such is the 
length of their faculties, and such the constitution of the 
globe, that tliis is suHieient for all tlicir occasions. 

\Vhcn we pass from tlic earth to the sea, from land to 
w^ater, we pa-s througlj a great change ; but an adecjuafe 
change accompanies us of' anima! forms and functions, (^f 
animal capacities and wants. Tlie earth in its nature is 
very difterc'iit from tlu' sea, and the sea from the earth ; 
but one aecords with, its inhabitants as exactly as the 
other: and the correspondency instituted by Divine Wis- 
dom pervades aiid hc«rnjoriises tlie w'hole. Pali'Y. 


AUOUST TIIK EIGHTEENTH. 

Mount JEtna, 

This v«jIcano wa.s called the Pillar of Heaven by Pindar, 
who flouriftlicd four liundred and thirty-live years before 
the Christiiiri ieia. Its astonishing height is such, that 
Vesuvius, if placed beside it, would appear hut a small 
hill. The enormous mass is surrounded by snuiller moun- 
tains; and while tlic lava of Vesuvius may issue its stream 
for seven miles, .^tna will emit u torrent of liquid fire 
thirty miles in length. 

AH travellers agree, that this mountain alhwds an epi- 
tome of the different climates throiigliout the wmrld. 
Towards the base it is extremely hot ; further up, more 
temperate ; and grows gradually colder, till at length the 
traveller perceives that its head is enveloped in a mantle 
of eternal snow. 

In the middle, at the top, stands the great mouth of 
the volcano, which is a little mountain about a quarter of 
a mile perpendiculai*, situated in the centre of a gently 
inclining plain. In the middle of this little mountain is 
a large hollow, the inside of which is incrusted with salts 
and sulphur of different colours. In the midst of this 
funnel is the temfic gulf whence continually issues smoke 
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Accompanied by terrible and confused noises, which, during 
the time of an eruption, may be lieard at a prodigious 
distance. 

The great eruption of this volcano in the year 1669 
broke out on the eleventh of March, two liour.s before 
midniglit, on the south-east side of the mountain, about 
twenty miles from the old mouth, and ten from the city 
of Catania. The matter thrown out w'as a stream of metals 
and minerals, which ran for fifteen or twenty days togetlier 
into the sea, close to the walls of Catania. In its course 
it overwliclmcd fourteen towns and villages, and during 
Uic whole time of this eruption, which was fifty-four days, 
neither sun nor stars could be seen in the neighbouring 
country. 


AUtiUST THE NINETEENTH. 

Advoniages of Public Worship, (A Sunday Lesson.) 

IxDri'KxnKNT of the peculiar object of public religious 
assemblies, many collateral advantages are derived from 
tlje.m, which ihe liberal thinker will by no means despise 
'J'he recurrence of ajipointed days of rest and leisure, 
w’hich, but for this purpose, would never have been ap- 
pointed, divides the weary months of labour and servi- 
tude with a separating line of a brighter colour. The 
churcli is a centre of union for neighbours, friends, and 
townsmen ; and it is a reasonable and pleasing ground 
of preference in our attachments, that w’e have “ walked 
lo the hoesc of (Jod in company.” Even tlie common 
greetings that pass betw'ecn those who meet there, are 
hallowed by the occasion of the meeting, and the spirit of 
civic urbanity is mingled with a still sw^eeter infusion of 
Christian courtesy. 

By tlie recurrence of this intercourse, feuds and animo- 
sities are composed, which interrupted the hai’mony of 
friends and acquaintance ; and those who avoided to meet 
because they could not forgive, are led to forgive, being 
obliged to meet. Its effect in humanising the lower orders 
of society, and fashioning their manners to the order and 
decorum of civil life, is £U)parent to every redacting mind. 
Tlie poor wlio have not formed a habit of attending here, 
l emaiii from week to week in their sordid cells, or issue 
thence to places of licentiousness more sordid ; while those 
who assemble with the (tlher inhabitants of the place, are 
brought into tlie frequent view of their superiors ; their 
p 3 
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persons are known, their appearance is noted; the in- 
quiring eye of benevolence pursues them to their humble 
cottages, and they arc not unfrequendy led home from 
social worship to the social meal. If the rich and poor 
were but thus brought together regularly and universally, 
that single circumstance would be found sufficient to 
remove the squalidness of misery, and the bitterness of 
want ; and poverty would exist only as a sober shade 
in the picture ot life, on which the benevolent eye 
might rest witli a degree of complacency, wdien fatigued 
with the more gaudy colouring of luxury and show. 

Barbauld. 


AUGUST THE TWENTIETH. 

The Copcrnican System described* 

The Sun revolving on his axis turns, 

And with creative fire intensely burns ; 

Impelfd the forcive air, our Earth supreme 
Rolls with the planets round the solar gleam. 

First Mercury completes his transient year, 
Glowing refulgent with reflected glare. 

Bright Venus occupies a wider way, 

The early harbinger of night and day. 

More distant still our globe terraqueous turns. 
Nor chills intense, nor fiercely heated bums ; 
Around her rolls the lunar orb of light, 

Trailing her silver glories through the night. 

On the Earth’s orbit see the various signs ; 

Mark where the Sun, our year completing, shines : 
First the bright Ram his languid ray improves ; 
Next glaring watVy through the Bull he moves : 
The amVous Twins admit his genial ray : 

Now burning, through the Crab he takes his way ; 
The Lion, flaming, bears the solar power ; 

The Virgin faints beneath the sultry shower. 

Now the Bala7iC€ weighs his equal force ; 

The slimy Serpent swelters in his course : 

The fabled Archer clouds his languid face ; 

IJie Goat with tempests urges on his race ; 
in the Water his faint beams appear, 
cold Fishes end the circling year. 

" '"“^ohd our globe the sanguine Mars displays 
;^«iyong reflection of primeval rays. 
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Next belted Jupitru far distant gleams, 

Scarcely enlightened with the solar beams ; 

With four unfix’d receptacles of light, 

He towers majestic through the spacious height. 

But further yet the tardy Saturn lags, 

And five attendant luminaries drags, 

Investing with a double ring his pace, 

He circles through immensity of space. 

These arc thy wond’rous works, First Source of Good ! 
Now more admir’d in being understood.* Chatterton. 


AUGUST THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

Comparative View ofihe Ancients and Moderns. 

Whatever superiority the ancients may have had in 
point of genius, yet in all arts where the natural progress 
of knowledge has had room to produce any considerable 
effects, the moderns cannot but have some advantage. 

In natural philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, and other 
sciences, that dciicnd on an extensive knowledge and ob- 
servation of facts, modern philosophers have an unques- 
tionable superiority over the ancient. I am inclined also 
to tliink, that in matters of pure reasoning there is more 
precision among the moderns than in some instances there 
was among the ancients ; owing, |)erhaps, to a more ex- 
tensive literary intercourse, which has improved and 
sharpened the faculties of men. 

In some studies, too, that relate to taste and fine writing, 
Uie progress of society must be admitted to have given us 
some advantages. For instance, in history, there is cer- 
tainly more political knowledge in several European nations 
at present thim there was in ancient Greece and Rome, 
We arc better acquainted witli the nature of government, 
because we have seen it under greater variety of forms 
and revolutions. The world is more laid open than it was 
in former times; commerce is greatly enlarged; more 
countries are civilised ; posts ai’e every where established ; 
intercourse has become more easy, and tlie knowlwlge of 
facts consequently more attainable. All these are groat 


* Since these verses were written, four other planets have been 
discovered belonging to our system ; namely, three between Mars and 
Jupiter, nanied CaaKs, Pallas, and Juko ; and one stiU further 
than Saturn, named Hsoschsl. 

P 4j 
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advantages to historians ; of which in some measure they 
have availed themselves. 

In the more complex kinds of poetry, likewise, we may 
have gained somewhat perhaps in point of regulai'ity and 
accuracy. In dramatic performances, having the advan- 
tage of the ancient models, we may be allowed to have 
made some improvements in the variety of the characters, 
the conduct of the plot, and attention to probability and 
tt) decorum. 

These seem to be the chief points of superiority which 
we can plead above the ancients. Neither do they extend 
so far as might be imagined at first view ; for it may be 
said, that if the advancing age of the world bring along 
with it more science and m(»re refinement, there belong, 
however, to its earlier periods, more vigour, more fire, 
and more enthusiasm of genius. This appears, indeed, 
to form the characteristic difference between the ancient 
poets, orators, and historians, compared with tlie moderns. 
Among the ancients we find higher conceptions and 
greater simplicity: among the moderns, more art and 
correctness. 

But though this be in general a mark of distinction be- 
tween the ancients and moderns, yet, like all general ob- 
servations, it must be understood with some exceptions ; 
for, in point of poetical fire and original genius, Milton and 
Shakspeare are inferior to no poets in any age, 

Hugh Blair. 


AUGUST THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

(f the Natural and Artificial Divisions f Time. 

Time is in a perpetual flow, and perishing ; but a re- 
presentation of it is preserved in tlie space describe^ by 
motion. As the Sun, therefore, is the most conspicuous 
body in our system, and appears to move regularly 
through the Heavens, his motion is naturally fixed upon 
as one of the properest measures of time whicn are alforded 
by Nature. 

It is by means of his apparent diurnal and annual re- 
volutions that we obtain the two grand divisions of time 
into days and years : and thence all the different periods 
which are at present in use. The first division of the day 
WfW «inipjy into four parts ; morning, noon, evening, and 
j||l^ight ; but as these measures are vague and uncertain, 
frtrhaa been called in to our assistance^ and has furnished 
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us with instruments by which we are enabled to measure 
sn»all intervals of time with greater precision. 

The Sun appears to go round the Earth in twenty-four 
hours, and the fixed stars in twenty-three hours fifty-six 
minutes and four seconds ; so that they are found to gain 
<hree minutes and fifty-six seconds upon the Sun every 
day, which amounts to one diurnal revolution in a year; 
iMiIl, therefore, in three hundred and sixty-five days, as 
measured by the Sun, there arc three hundred and sixty- 
six days as measured by the stars; the former of which 
arc called solar days, and tlu* latter sideral. 

This regular return of the fixed stars to the meridian, 
affords us an easy metin^d of detenniniiig whether our 
clocks and watcln^s keep true time. Tor if through a 
snmll hole in a window-shutter, or in a thin plate of metal 
fixed for thase purpose, it be observed at what time any 
star disappears behind a chimney or the corner of a 
building, at a small distance; then if the star disappears 
the next night three minutes and fifty-six seconds sooner 
by the clock or watch than it did the night before, on the 
second night seven minutes fifty-two seconds sooner, and 
so on, it is a certain sign the machine goes right : but if 
it does not observe this rule, it is evidently not accurate ; 
and as the disa])pearing of a star is instantaneous, we may 
depend upon this information to half a second at most. 

Bonnycastle. 


AUGUST THE TWENTY-THIRD* 

Use of Time — Punctuality — and Dispatch, 

Very few persons are good ccojiomists of their for- 
tune, and still few'er of ihcir time ; and yet of the two 
the latter is the more precious. Young people are apt to 
think they have so much time before them, that they may 
squander what they please of it, and yet have enough left ; 
as the possession of very great fortunes has frequently 
seduced jieople to a ruinous profusion — fatal mistakes, 
always repented of, but always too late. 

“ Time is every man’s estate.” 

I w'ould earnestly recommend the care of those minutes 
and quarters of hours, in tlie course of the day, which 
people sometimes think too short to desei-ve their atten- 
tion : and yet, if summed up at the end of the year, would 
amount to a very considerable portion of time. 

F 5 
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Many people lose a great deal of their time by laziness 
they loll and yawn in a great chair, telling themselves that 
they have not time to begin any thing then, and that it 
will do as well another time. Tliis is a most unfortunate 
dispositioTi, and the greatest obstruction to both know- 
ledge and business. Young persons have no right nor 
claim to laziness : being but just listed in the service of 
tlie world, they must be active, diligent, and indefatigable. 
Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

One method I will recommend to you, by which 1 
have found great benefit in every part of my life : that is, 
to rise early ; and at the same hour every morning, how 
late soever you may have sat up the night before. This 
secures you an hour or two, at least, before the common 
interruptions of the morning begin. 

Our lives, says Seneca, are spent either in doing nothing 
at all, or in doing nothing to the purpose, or in doing no- 
tiling diat we ought to do. We are always complaining 
that our da 3 's are few, yet acting as though there would 
be no end of them: and though we, in general, seem 
grieved at tlie shortness of life, wc are wisliing every pe- 
riod of it at an end. 'fhe youth longs to be of age, then 
to be a man of business, then to make up an estate, then 
to arrive at honours, then to retire. Kn field. 


AUGUST THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

The Loadstone* 

The loadstone is the most singular of all minerals in its 
properties. It is a stone of a dark grey colour, and lias 
the virtue of attracting iron. This virtue is not equal 
throughout the whole stone, but resides chiefly in two of 
its points, called the poles of the loadstone. 

Wlien this stone is suspended by a string, and uncon- 
fined, it constantly points one of its ends to the north, 
and the other to the south, if first put in motion, and then 
lefl to itself. Tliis regular direction, which only varies a 
little in some particuW parts of the earth, has given the 
name of the north pole to that end of the stone which 
[»oiiits to the north, and south pole to that which points 
to the south. 

The two properties of attracting iron, and pointing to 
warda^^e north, are communicated to iron by rubbing 
it againet the loadstone. This discovery introduced the 
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niagnetic needle, so indispensably necessary to navigators 
in long voyages. 

Tliese virtues in the loadstone have prompted naturalists 
to examine it further, with the hope not onh'^ of finding 
the cause of such surprising effects, but also of discover- 
ing new properties in the stone. They were more for- 
tunate in the latter respect than in the former. It was 
observed that the loadstone docs not at all times, and in 
all places, point directly to the north; but that it some- 
times inclines a little to the east, and sometimes to* the 
west, more or less. It was remarked, that its attractive 
p<WTrs were always equally strong, thougli some bodies 
were placed between the iron and the stone, which might 
be supposed to prevent the effect ; as glass, fire, water, 
men, and animals, with every metal exceptdron. It was 
discovered, that in two loadstones, the two poles of the 
same {tlie northern and soutlicrn) repulsed, and seemed 
to fly from each other. It was therefore concluded, that 
tlie power of attraction might be in the iron as w'ell as 
in the loadstone, as they seemed to attract each other 
equally. 

In order to be convinced of tlie truth of this experi- 
ment, it is only necessary to hang a loadstone on one end 
<if the beam of a balance, and put an equal weight at the 
otlier end ; and w hen the loadstone is balanced, and not 
in motion, to place a piece of iron under it; the loadstone 
will be immediately drawn down by the iron, and the 
otJier w eight will fly up. If their situation be reversed, 
the loadstone will attract the iron in the same manner. 


AUGUST THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

The Salt-mine near Cracow, 

At Wielitska, a small town about eight miles from 
Cracow, this wonderful mine is excavated in a ridge of 
hills, at the northern extremity of the chain which joins 
to the Carpathian mountains ; and has been worlted above 
six hundred years. 

There are eight openings or descents into this mine, six 
in tlie fields, and tw^o in the town itself. The openings 
are lined thougliout with timber : and at the top of each 
there is a large wheel, with a rope as thick as a cable, by 
whidi things are let ^wn, and the salt is drawn up4 

The descent is very slow and gradual, down a narrow 
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dark 'well, to the depth of six hundred feet perpendicular^ 
The place where the stranger is set down is perfectly dark ,; 
but the miners striking fire, and lighting a small lamp, 
conduct him through a number of passages, and by means 
of ladders, they again descend to an immense depth : at 
the foot of the last ladder the stranger is received in a 
small dark cavern ; and in the course of their descent it 
is usual for the guide to prcteiul tlie utmost dread and ap- 
prehension of tlie feeble light of his lamp going out, often 
declaring that such an accident might be attended with 
the most fatal consequences. 

When arrived at this dreary chamber, the miner con- 
trives to extinguish his lamp as if by accident, and, catch- 
ing the stranger by the hand, drags him through a narrow 
creek into the body of the mine ; w hen there bursts upon 
his view a little world, the beauty of which is scarcely to 
be ifnagined... He beholds a spacious plain, containing a 
kind of subterranean city, with houses, carriages, roads, &c. 
all scooped out of one vast rock of salt, as bright and glit- 
tering as crystal; wdiilc the blaze of the lights continually 
burning for the general use, reflected from the dazzling 
columns which support the lofty arched vaults of the mine, 
and which are beautifully tinged with all the colours of 
the rainbow, and sparkle with the lustre of precious stones, 
affords a more splendid and glittering prospect than any 
thing above ground can possibly exhibit. 

In various parts of Uiis spacious plain stands the huts 
of the miners and their families, some single and others in 
clusters like villages. They have very little communica- 
tion with tlie world above ground ; and many hundreds of 
persons are born and pass the whole of their lives liere. 

Through the midst of this plain lies a road, which is 
always filled with carriages laden with masses of salt from 
the mrthest part of the mine. The drivers are generally 
singing, and the salt looks like a load of gems. A great 
number of horses are kept in the mine ; and when once 
Jet down, never see day-light again. 

The instruments principally used by the miners are 
pick-axes, hammers, and chisels ; with which they dig out 
the salt in the form of huge cylinders, each of many hun- 
dred weight. This is found the most convenient method 
r>f getting it out of the mine ; and as soon as got above 
ground, the masses are broken into smaller pieces, and 
sent to the mills, where they are reduced to powder. The 
finest sort of salt is sometimes cut into toys, and oflen 
pa^es for real crystal. 
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This mine appears to be inexhaustible. Its known 
breadth is one thousand one hundred and fifteen feet, its 
lengtli is six tJiousiuid six hundred and ninety-one feet, 
and its depth seven hundred and forty-three feet. This, 
however, is to be understood only of the part which has 
been actually w'orked ; as the real depth or longitudinal 
extent of the bed of salt it is not possible to conjecture. 


AUGUST THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

On Natural Philosophy, (A Sunday Lcs.son.) 

Natural Philosophy, in the largest sense of the ex- 
pression, is loo wide a field for you to undertake ; but, the 
study of Nature, as ikr as may suit your powers and op- 
portunities, you w'ill find a most sublime entertainment : 
the objects of this study are all the stupendous works of 
the Alniight)'^ hand, that lie w'ithin the reach of our observ- 
ation. In the w'orks of man perfection is aimed at, but 
it can only be found in those of the Creator. Thti 
contemplation of perfection must produce delight, and 
every natural object around you w^ould ofier this delight, 
if it could attract your attention. 

If you survey the earth, every leaf that trembles in the 
breeze, every blade of grass beneath your feet, is a wonder 
as absolutely beyond the reach of human art to imitate, 
as the construction of the universe. Endless pleasures to 
those who have a taste for tliein, might be derived from 
the endless variety to be found in the composition of this 
globe and its inhabitants. Tlie fossil — the vegetable — 
and the animal world — gradually rising in the scale of 
excellence — the innuinerablo species of each, still pre- 
serving their specific diifcrences from ageito age, yet of 
which no two individuals arc ever perfectly alike — afford 
such a range for observation and inquiry as might engross 
tlie whole term of our short life if followed minutely. 

Besides all the animal creation obvious to our unassisted 
senses, the eye, aided by philosophical inventions, set^s 
myriads of creatures, which by the ignorant are not 
known to have existence: it sees all Nature teem wilh 
life; every fluid — each part of every vegetable and animal 
—swarm with its peculiar inhabitants — invisible to the 
naked eye, but as perfect in all their parts, and enjoying 
Hie as indisputably as the elephant or the whale. 

But, if from the earth, and from tliese minute wonders. 
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die philosophic eye is raised towards the Heavens, what a 
stupendous sitene there opens to its view! — those brilliant 
lights that sparkle to the eye of ignorance as gems adorn- 
ing the sky. or as lamps to guide tlie traveller by uight, 
assume an importance that amazes the understunding ! — 
they appear to be tvorlds, formed like ours for a variety 
of inhabitants — or suns, enlightening numberless other 
worlds too distant for our discovery ! 1 shall ever remember 
the astonishment and rapture w ith which my mind received 
lliis idea, when 1 was about your ago ; it was tlieii per- 
fectly new to me, and it is irnpossble to describe the sen- 
sations 1 felt, from Uie glorious, bountlless prospect of in- 
ftnitc beneficence bursting at once upon my imagination I 
Wlio can contemplate such a scene unmoved? — if youi 
curiosity is excited to enter upon this noble inquiry, a 
few books on the subject, and those of the easiest sort, 
with some of the common experiments, may be suiHcient 
for your purpose — which is to enlarge your mind, and to 
excite in it the most ardent gratitude and profound ador- 
ation towards that great and good Being, w'ho exerts his 
boundless power in communicating various portions of 
happiness through all the immense regions of creation. 

Blair s Nat, Philosophy, 


AUGUST THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Day and Night, and the Seasons, 

ISTature is always grand in her designs, but frugal in 
her execution of Ihcin : sublimity and simplicity are the 
striking characteristics of her w'orkmanship. From a few 
simple principles she produces the most astonishing effects, 
and charms us no less by the infinite diversity of her 
operations, thkn by the still and contrivance winch are 
manifested' in the performance of them. 

The sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars, are all goverr « 
cd by the same invariable law's ; the single principle of* 
gravitation pervailes the whole universe, and puts every 
spring and wheel of it in motion. From the indiscernible 
atoms, to the vast and immeasurable luminaries of Heaven, 
every thing is subject to its dominating influence; and 
from this active, invisible, and invigorating agent, proceed 
that order, harmony, beauty, and variety, which so emi- 
nently distinguish the works of creation. 

Hut of all die effects resulting from this admirable scene 
of things, nothing can be more plea<ting and agreeable to 
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a philosophic mind, than the alternate succession of 
and night, and the regular return of the seasons : — > 

« “ Sweet as the breath of mom, and sw’cet 

The coming on of grateful evening mild.” 

When the Sim first appears in the horizon, all Nature is 
animated by his presence : the magnificent theatre of the 
universe opens gradually to our view, and every object 
round us excites ideas of pleasure, admiration, and won- 
der. After riding in all liis brightness through the vault 
of Heaven, he is again hidden from our sight; and we are 
now presented with a new spectiicle of equal grandeur 
and sublimity. The Heavens are on a sudden covered 
with innumerable stars; the Moon, rising in clouded 
majesty, unveils her peerless light ; whilst the silent so- 
lemnity of the scene tills the mind with sentiments and 
ideas beyond the power of language to express. 

Variety is the source of every pleasure : and the boun- 
tiful Author of Nature, in the magnificent display of his 
wisdom and power, has afforded us every possible means 
of cjntertaimnent and instruction. What a pleasing suc- 
cession of scenes results from the gradual vicissitude of 
tlie seasons ! Summer, wdnter, spring, and autumn, lead 
us insensibly through the varied circle of the year ; and 
are no less pleasing to the mind, than necessary towards 
bringing to maturity the various productions of the earth. 
Wliether the Sun ilames on the tropic, or pours his mild 
effulgence from the equator, we equally rejoice in his pre- 
sence, and adore that omniscient Being who gave him his 
appointed course, and prescribed the bounds which he 
can never pass. Bonnycastle. 


AUGUST THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

The Designs of Providence, 

The Universe may be considered as the palace in which 
the Deity resides, and this Earth as one of its apartments. 
Tiipse great outlines of Nature to which art cannot Teach, 
and where our greatest efforts must have been ineffectual, 
God himself has finished with amazing grandeur and 
beauty. Our beneficent Fathcr^as considered these parts 
of Nature os peculiarly his own ; as parts which no crea-^ 
ture could have skill or strength to amend ; and tlierefore 
made them incapable of alteration, or of more perfect 
regularity. Tlic heavens and the firmament show the 
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wisdom and the glory of tlie Workman. Astronomers, 
who are best skilled in the symmetry of systems, find no- 
thing there that they can alter for the better. (tocI made 
these perfect, because no subordinate being could correct 
tlieir defects, if they liad any. 

Wlien thcrelbre we survey Nature, nothing can be more 
splendid, more correct, or more amazing. We Ix'hold a 
Deity residing in the midst of an universe infinitely ex- 
tended every way, animating all, and cheering tlie vacuity 
with liis presence. We behold an immense and sliaj.'uiess 
mass of matter formed into worlds by liis power, and dis- 
persed at inten'als through which even the imagination 
cannot travel. In this great theatre of his glory, a thou- 
sand suns, like our own, animate tlieir respei tive sy.'-iems, 
appearing and vanishing at the Divine command. We 
behold our own bright luminary fixed in the centre of its 
system, wlieeling its planets in times proportioned to 
tiicir distances and at once dispensing light, heat, and 
motion. 

The Earth also is seen with its twofold motion, pro- 
ducing by the one the change of seasons, and by the other 
the grateful vicissitudes of day and night. vVith wdiat 
silent magniheenco is all this performed ! w ith w hat seem- 
ing ease I The w^erks of art are exerted w'itli an inti rrupted 
force, and their noisy progress discovers tlic ohstructions 
which they receive ; but the Earth, with a silent steady 
rotation, successively presents every part of its surface 
to the Sun ; at once imbibing nourishment and light from 
that parent of vegetation and felicity. 

Not only arc heat and light thus supplied, but its w hole 
surface is covered with a transparent atmosphere that 
turns witli its motion, and guards it from extenuil injury. 
The rays of the Sun are broken into a genial warmth : 
and while the surface is assisted, a gentle heat is produced 
in the bowels of the earth, which contributes to cover 
it with verdure. Waters also are supplied in healthful 
abundance, to support animal life and assist vegetation 
Mountains arise to diversify the prospect, and give a cur- 
rent to the stream. Seas extend from one continent to 
rhe other, replenished with animals that may .bj applied 
to human support ; and also serving to enrich t’le earth 
vvith a sufficiency of vapour. Breezes fly along ihe sur- 
(aice of the fields, to promote health and vegetation. The 
of the evening invites to rest, and the frcshiK^ss 
!>f4^e;:morinng invigorates for labour. 
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AUGUST THE TWENTY-NINTH 
Ofi Cleanliness* 

Cleanliness may be recommended under the three 
following heads : as it is a mark of politeness ; as it pro- 
duces afection ; and as it bears analogy to purity of mind. 

First, it is a mark politenciis ; for it is universally 
agreed upon, that no one unadorned w'itli this virtue can 
go into company witlioiit giving a manifest oflence. The 
different nations of the world are as much distinguished 
by their cleanliness, as by their arts and sciences. The 
more they are advanced in civilisation, the more they 
consult this part of politeness. 

Secondly, Cleanliness may be said to be the foster- 
mother of flection. ^ Beauty commonly produces love, 
but cleanliness pieserves it. Age itself is not unamiablc, 
while it is preserved clean and unsullied : like a piece oi 
metal constantly kept smooth and bright, vve look on it 
with more pleasure than on a new vessel that is cankered 
with rust. 

I might further observe, that as cleanliness renders us 
agreeable to others, it makes us easy to ourselves; that 
it is an excellent preservative of health ; and that several 
vices destructive both to mind and body, are inconsistent 
with the habit of it. 

In tlie third place, it bears a great analogy with •purity 
of mindy and naturally inspires refined sentiments and 
passions. We find from experience, that through the 
prevalence of custom the most vicious actions lose their 
horror, by being made familiar to us. On the contrary, 
those who live in the neighbourhood of good examples, 
fly from the first appearance of what is shocking; and 
tiius pure and unsullied thouglits are naturally suggested 
to the mind by those objects that perj)etually encompass 
us, when they are beautiful and elegant in their kind. 

In the East, where the warmth of the climates makes 
cleanliness more immediately necessary than in colder 
countries, it is a part of religion ; the Jewish law (as well 
as the Maliomctan, which in some things copies after it) 
is filled with bathings, purifications, and other rites of the 
like nature : and we read several injunctions of this kind 
: in the book of Deuteronomj^. Addison 
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AUGUST THE THIRTIETH. 

. On the Order of Nature, 

See, through this air, this ocean, and this earth. 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive life may go ; 

Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ! 

Vast chain of being ! which from (lod began 
Nature ethereal, human ; angel, man 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, w'liich no eye can see. 

No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee, 

From thee to nothing. On superior powers 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours; 

Oa* in the full creation leave a void, 

Where, one step broken, the great scale’s destroy’d . 
From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike. 

Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

And if each system in gradation roll, 

Alike essential to th* amazing whole. 

The least confusion but in one, not all 
Tliat system only, but the whole, must fall. 

Let Earth, unbalanc’d from her orbit fly, 

Planets and suns run lawless througli tlie sky ; 

Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurf’d. 

Being on being wreck’d, and world on world; 
Heav’n’s whole foundations to the centre nod. 

And Nature tremble to the throne of God; 

A.11 this dread order break, for whom ? for thee. 

Vile worm ? Oh, madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

What if the foot, ordain’d the dust to tread. 

Or hand to toil, aspir’d to be the head ? 

What if the head, the eye, or ear, repin’d 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 

Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To he another in this general frame ; 

Just as absurd to mourn the tasks or pains 
The great directing mind of ald ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 

That, chang’d through alf, and yet In all the same. 
Great in the earth as ia th* ethereal frame, 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

GJows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Sjfread^ undivided, operates unspent. 
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Breathes in our soul ; informs our mortal part 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns : 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 

He tills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Cease then, nor order imperfection name. 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 

Know thy own point : tliis kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heav’n bestows on thee. 

Submit. — In this, or any other sphere. 

Secure to be as blest as thou const bear ; 

Safe in the hand of one disposing PowV, 

Or ill the natal or the mortal hour. 

All Nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou const not see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good : 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite. 

One truth is clear. Whatever h, is right* Pope. 


AUGUST THE THIRTY-FIRST. 

On Intemperance in Eating* 

It is no slight argument of the dishonour we incur by 
gluttony, that nothing is more carefully avoided in a well- 
bred company. Nothing would be thought by such more 
brutal and rude, than the discovery of any marks of having 
eaten intemperately,-^ of having exceeded that proportion 
of food which is requisite for our nourishment. 

Tlie influence that our food has upon our health, its 
tendency to preserve or impair our constitution, is the 
measure of its temperance or excess. 

He alone is temperate, who eats not to gratify his taste, 
but to preserve his life ; w^ho is the same at every table as 
his own ; who when he feasts is not cloyed ; and sees all 
die delicacies before him that luxury can accumulate, yet 
preserves a due abstinence in the midst of diem. 

To govern our appetite is necessary ; but there is no 
necessity diat we should always mortify it. Life is no 
more to be passed in constant self-denial, than in a round 
of sensual enjoyments. We should endeavour that it may 
not be, at any time, painful to us to deny ourselves what 
is improper for us ; and, on that as well as other accounts. 
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it is most fitting that wc should frequently proctisc self* 
denial — that we should often* forego wliat would delight 
us« But to do this continually cannot he recpiired of us, 
because it is not reasonable to think that it should he our 
duty wholly to debar ourselves of that fooil wuich our 
palate is formed to relish, and which may be used witliout 
any prejudice to our virtue, or our health. 

Experience proves that nothing contributes more to the 
preservation of life than temperance ; and tlit*y who de- 
scribe the golden age, or age of innocence, and near a 
thousand years of life, rcp-‘e>cnt the customary food of it 
as* the plainest and most sijiiple. 

The dissuasives from outing intemperately, that appear 
of the greatest wciglit, arc these : 

It is tiie grossest abuse of the gifts of Providence. 

It is the vilest debasement of ourselves. 

Our bodies ovfc to it the most painful diseases, and ge- 
nerally a speedy decay. 

It fret|uently interrupts the use of our nobler faculties, 
and it is certain, at length, greatly to enfeeble tliem. 

The straits to which it often reduces us, occasion our 
falling into crimes which w'ould otlierwise have l)‘*en our 
utter abhorrence. Dean Bolton. 


SEPTEMBER THE FIRST. 

Phenomena of the Month of September, 

This is in general a very agreeable month, the distin- 
guishing softness and serenity of autumn with its deep- 
blue skies prevailing through great part of it. The days 
are now' very sensibly shortened : and the mornings and 
evenings are chill and damp, though the warmtli is still 
considerable in the middle of tlic day. This variation of 
temperature is one cause why autumn is an unhealthy 
time, especially in the warmer climates and in moist 
situations. 

The labours of the husbandman have but a very short 
intermission ; for, no sooner is the harvest gathered in, 
than the fields are again ploughed up and prepared for 
the winter corn, rye, and wheat, which are sown during 
this month and the t^ext. 

Not only the swallow-tribe, but many other small birds 
which feed on insects, disappear on the approach of cold 
weather, when Uie insects themselves are no longer to be 
met with. 
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On the other hand, some birds arrive at this season from 
«till more northerly countries to spend the winter with us. 
'J’he fieldfare and red-win^, whose departure was men- 
tioned in March, return about the end of September 
TI»ey feed cliiefly on the berries with which our woods 
and hedges arc plentifully stored all the winter. 

The most useful fruit this country affords, the apple, 
successively ripens, according to its different kinds, from 
July to September or October; hut the princi])al harvest 
of tiiein is about the close of this month. They are now 
gathered for our Ihiglish vintage, the cider-making, 
which in some counties is a busy and important employ- 
ment. 

The apples are taken, eitlicr fresh from the tree, or 
after the}' have Iain a^thiie to mellow, and crushed in a 
mill, and then pressed till all their juice is extracted. This 
is set to ferment, whence it becomes cider, which may 
properly he called a])ple-wine. Pears treated in the same 
manner yield a vinous li<iuor called peiTv. Tliese are the 
common drinks in the counties where they are chiefly 
made. 

The autumnal equinox, wdien day and night are again 
e.(|ual over the whole globe, hapjjens about tlie 23d of 
.September. TJiis, as well as the vernal, is generally at- 
tended with storms, which throw down much of the fruit 
yet remaining on the trees. Atkin. 


.sKrTF.Mnrn tiik second. 

Attrihules of the Dri/i/, (A Sunday Lesson.) 

We ascribe power to the Deity under the name of 
Omnipotence, the strict and correct conclusion being, that 
a power which could create such a world as this is, must 
be beyond all comparison greater than any wliich we ex- 
perience in ourselves, or any wliich we observe in otlier 
visible agents ; greater also than any wliich we can w'ant 
for our individual protection and preservation. It is a 
power, likewise, to wliich we are nut authorised by our 
observation or knowledge to assign any limits of space or 
duration, * 

Very inucli of the same sort of remark is applicable to 
tlie term Omniscience^ infinite knowledge or infinite wis- 
dom. In strictness of language there is a difference be- 
iw'ccn knowledge and w isdoin ; wisdom alw'ay supposing 
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action, and action directed by it. With respect to know- 
ledge, the Creator must know intimately the constitution 
and properties of the things wliich he created ; which also 
implies a foreknowledge of their action upon one another, 
and of their changes, as far as the same result from trains 
of physical and necessary causes. Where he acts, he is ; 
and where he is, he perceives. The wisdom of tlic Deity, 
as testified in the w'orks of the creation, surpasses all idea 
which we have of wisdom draw n from the highest intel- 
lectual operations of the highest class of intelligent beings 
with whom we are acquainted. The degree of knowledge 
and power, requisite tor tlie formation of created nature, 
cannot with respect to us be distinguished from infinite. 

The Divine Omnipresence stands, in natural theology, 
upon this foundation: In every part and place of the 
universe w^e perceive tlie exertion of a power, which w'c 
believe to proceed from the Deity. In what part or point 
of space, that has ever been explored, do wo not discover 
attraction? In what regions do we not find liLiht? \Miat 
kingdom is there of Nature, what corner or space, in 
which there is any thing tliat can be examined by u>, 
where we do not fall upon contrivance or design ? An 
agency so general as that w'e cannot discover its absence, 
or assign the place in which some effect of its continued 
energy is not found, must be ascribed to a being who is 
omnipresent. He who upholds all things by his power, 
may be said to be every w^here present. Paley. 


SEPTEMBER THE THIlll). 

On the Senses of Sight, Hearing, Smell, and Task, 

If, from examining the structure of the human form, 
we proceed to take a cursory view of the senses, we shall 
find them alike perfect and extraordinary. 

First, then, briglit and conspicuous as a star in the brow 
of evening, appears tlie epe. In its elevated situation it 
commands the most enlarged prospects : and conveys to 
our apprehension all the graces of blooming Nature, and 
all the glories of the visible Heavens. As the eye is so 
tender that a slight qjpeident, scarcely perceivable by thl^ 
other part of the body, would be very injurious to its 
delicate ftame, it is, therefore, wisely guarded with the 
most solicitous care — a care ciddently proportioned to its 
nice texture and extensive usefulness 
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How abtonishing it is, tliat an image of the higlicst 
mountains, and a transcript of the most diversified land- 
scapes, should enter the small circlet of the pupil ! How 
surprisingly artful, that the rays of light should paint on 
the optic nerves, in an instant of time, and in their truest 
colours and exactest lineaments, every species of external 
objects ! 

The ear consists of an outward porch and inner rooms, 
with tools of such admirable contrivance and finished 
workmanship, as are beyond descri]>tion curious, llic eye 
perceives only the objects that are before it ; whereas the 
ear warns us of transactions that pass above us, behind 
us, all round us. Tlie eye is useless amidst tlie gloom of 
night, and cannot carry its observation through the bolted 
door or the closed window-shutter ; hut the ear admits 
intelligence through the darkest medium and minutest 
tTanny. The e)'e is upon duty only in our waking hours ; 
but the car is always expanded, always accessible ; a 
e<mrier which never tires ; a sentinel ever at his post. 

As there arc tremulous concussions imjiressed upon the 
iiir, discernible only by the instruments ol‘ hearing, tliere 
arc also odoriferous particles, wafted by the same aerial 
voliicle, which are perceivable only by the,vwt7/. So judi- 
ciously arc the olfactoi*}^ nerves laid, that tlicy imbibe ab 
the balmy fragrance of spring, all the aromatic exhala- 
tions of autumn, and enable us lo banquet even on the 
invisible dainties of Nat ure. 

Another ca})acify for frequent jileasure is bestowed in 
granting us tlie })ovvers of taste. This sense is circum 
stanced in a manner peculiarly btniign and wise, so as to 
he a standing though silent plea I'or temperance ; because 
the exercise of sobriety sets the finest edge on its faculties, 
and adds the most poignant relish to its enjoyments. 

The SIGHT, the smell, and the taste, are not oiilj^ so 
many separate sources of delight, but a joint security to 
our health ; they are the vigilant and accurate insfiectors 
which examine our food, and inquire into its properties — 
whetlier it he pleasant or disagreeable, wholesome or 
noxious. . Paley, 

SEPTEMBER THE FOURTH. 

The Price if Pkasttre. 

I THINK, I will take a ride, said the little Lord Linger, 
after breakfast. Bring me my boots, and let my horse be 
brought to the door. 



The horse 'vras saddled, and his lordship's spurs were 
putting on — 

No, said he, Til have my low chair and the ponies, and 
take a drive round the park. 

The horse was led back, and the ponies were almost 
harnessed, when his lordsliip sent his valet to countermand 
them. He would walk into the corn-field, and see how the 
new hunter pointed. 

After all, says he, I think I will stay at home, and play 
a game or two at billiards. 

He played half a game, but could not make a stroke 
to 'please himself. His tutor, who was present, now* thought 
it a good opportunity to ask his lordship if he w'ould read 
a little. 

Wliy, I think I will, for I am tired of doing nothing. 
What shall we have ? 

Your lordship left off last time in one of the finest pas- 
sages in the Avu'id. Suppose wa finish it. 

Well — Aye — Hut no — I had rather go on with Hume's 
History. Or suppose we do some geography ? 

Witli all my houri. The globes are upon the study- 

table. 

They went to tise study; and the little lord, leaning 
upon his elbow’s, looked at the globe, the;i whirled it round 
two or three times, and listened patiently while the tutor 
explained sonic of its parts and uses. But while he w'as in 
the midst ot' a problem, Come, said his lordship, now for a 
little Virgil. 

The book was brought ; and the pupil with a good deal 
of help got through tw’enty lines. 

Well, said he, ringing the bell, 1 think we have done a 
good deal. Tom ! bring my bow and arrows. 

The fine bow in its green case, wdtb all its appurtenances, 
was brought, and his lordship went down to die place 
where the shboting-hutts were erected. He aimed a few 
shafts at the target; but not corning near it, lie shot thr? 
remainder at random, and then ordered out his horse. 

He sauntered with a servant at his heels ibr a mile or 
two through the lanefe; and eaaic just as the clock struck 
twelve, to a village green, close by whicJi a school w’as 
kept. A door flew open, and out burst a shoal of boys, 
who, spreading over tlie green, with immoderate vocifera- 
tion, instantly began a variety of sports. Some fell to 
marbles ; gome to trap-ball ; some to leap-frog. In short, 
not onfi of the whole crew but was eagerly employed. 
Every thing was noise, motion, and pleasure. Lord Linger 
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riding slowly up, espied one of his tenant’s sons, who had 
been formerly admitted as a play-fellow of his, and called 
him from the throng 

Jack, said he, how do you like school ? 

O, pretty W’^ell, my Lord. 

AVhat, have you a good deal of play ? 

0 no. We have only from twelve to two for playing 
and eating our dinners ; and then an liour beibre supper. 

That is very little imleed. 

Jlui we play heaHily when uoe do play^ and work hear- 
tily when we work. Good bye, my Lord : it is iny turn to 
go in at trap. 

So saying, Jack ran off to his playmates. • 

1 wish I were a school-boy! cried the little lord to him- 
self. A IK IN 


.SEVTEMBEIl THE FIFTH, 

The Olympic Games. 

The games and combats so much in use among the 
Greeks, were principally encouraged on account of their 
being admirably calculated for rendering the bodies of 
tlieir youth robust and vigorous, tliat they might be en- 
abled to support the fatigues of war: they likewise formed 
a material part of their ndigious ceremonies. 

Of these exercises, tlie heroes of antiquity, such as Her- 
cules, 'I'heaeiis, Castor, and Pollux, wxre the original in- 
ventors; and the greatest poets aspire at glory by cele- 
brating the praises of those who conquered and excelled 
in them. In process of time public instructers in these 
exercises arose, who formed a separate profession, and 
often made an ostentatious display of tlieir skill by con- 
tending with one another in public. 

Of tliese garnes there w'cre four jirincipal and solemn 
exhibitions ; namely, the Olympic^ the Pythian, the Ne- 
mean, and the Isthmian. 

llie Olympic games were the most celebrated for their 
grandeur and excellence, Tliey are said to have been in- 
stituted by Pelops. No particular time was at tirst set 
apart for their celebration ; but about the year before 
Christ, TS-l*, Ipliitis, king of Elis, fixed it to every fourth 
year. Tlie games wxrc consecrated to Jupiter, and were 
performed in tlie neighbourhood of Olympia, a city in tlie 
district of Pi&a, o 
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From this regulation, the period of four years which in- 
terrened between one celebration and another, was called 
an olympiad. Ancient authors reckon their chronology 
by olympiads, beginning at the olympiad which happened 
in the year before Christ 776. 

The Greeks exerted their utmost efforts to support the 
magnificence of these games, which were regularly cele- 
brated whilst that people maintained their liberty. The 
vast concourse of spectators who constantly flocked thi- 
ther, inspired the combatants with the highest spirit of 
emulation, and to come oft* victorious was esteemed the 
greatest glory. 

The year was distinguished by the name of the conqueror 
in the chariot-races, which were accounted the most ho- 
nourable of all, and his praises w ere sung by the poets. 

The victor in the chariot-races, after being adorned 
with a crown of olive, received a palm in his hand, and 
was conducted through the course by a herald, w ho pro- 
claimed him victor by the sound of a trumpet. This w'as 
accompanied by loud shouts from the spectators. On re- 
turning to his native city, he made his entry through a 
breach made in the wall for Uiat purpose, mounted on a 
chariot drawn by four horses, all his fellow-citizens going 
out to meet him. Kobinson. 


SEPTEMBER THE SIXTH. 

Structure ^ the Human Body, 

The contrivance of the human frame is made wdth such 
proportion and exactness, as conduce the most to its come- 
liness and service. For instance ; we have a system of 
honesy cast into a variety of moulds, enlarged or contracted 
into multiplicity of sizes, most precisely fitted to their uses ; 
feet that compose the firmest and neatest pedestal, infinitely 
beyond all that statuaiy and arcliitecture can accomplish, 
possessing a set of the nicest springs, to render it capable 
of altering its form, and extending its size, as different cir- 
cumstances require ; legs and thighs like columns, and ar- 
ticulated in such a manner, that they administer most 
commodiously to the act of walking, yet obstruct not the 
easy posture of sitting. 

We have arms^ pendant on either side, exactly propor- 
tioned to each oUier, that the equilibrium of the structure 
may not be disconcerted. These being the guards which 
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defend and the ministers wliich serve the body, are fitted 
for the most diversified and extensive operations. To these 
are annexed tlie handsy terminated by the fingers^ which 
together form a case of the finest instruments, or a collec- 
tion of the noblest utensils : qualifying us for the execu- 
tion of every work the projecting genius can devise, or the 
lavish fancy crave. 

Above all is the heady a majestic dome, elevated on the 
neck, and designed for the residence of the brain : framgd 
in exact conformity to its important purpose ; and, like a 
general’s tent in an army, having a communication estab- 
lished with the most inferior and remote parts of the system. 

If the bulky and obvious parts of the human frame fail 
not to excite our wonder, how shall we be astonished 
when we examine those minuter particles which are care- 
fully hidden from the view, and with which our structure 
abounds ! Here are ligamenUy a strong and toiigli arrange- 
ment of fibres to unite the several limbs. Membranes, or 
thin flexible tunicles, appointed to enwrap the fleshy parts, 
to form a connection between some, and a separation be- 
tween others. 

Arteries, or small rivers, which ascend to the head, 
spread themselves over die shoulders, extend to the arms, 
descend to the feet, and strike out, as they go, into num- 
berless smaller canals ; obliging the crimson current to 
pass into the narrowest defiles, and distribute itself into all 
quarters. Veins, (appointed to receive the blood from the 
arteries, and convey it back to the heart,) wdiich, pervading 
or lying parallel with the skin, beautify and adorn those 
parts intended for public view. 

Glands, whose office it is to filtrate the passing fluid, 
each of which is an assemblage of vessels that draw off 
the finest as well as the grossest parts of the blood, and 
form secretions far more curious than the most admired 
operations of chemistry. Muscles woven in nature’s nicest 
loom ; composed of the slenderest fibres, yet endued with 
incredible strength ; and with their tendons annexed, con- 
stituting the instruments of motion. Nerves, minute tubes 
derived from the brain, which diffuse the pbw'er of sensa- 
tion through the body. 

Nor arc the expedients less amazing that arc employed 
to concoct,^ digest, and assimilate the food ; to convert it 
into chyle, to blend it w'ith the blood, and to distribute 
both through the w^hole system. By these wise meafos, 
the animal constitution is nourished and maintained ; in 
youth its bulk is increased ; in manhood its healtii is 'ore- 
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served ; and in age its decays are repaired. These are a 
few, and but a low instances of that contrivance, regu- 
larity, and beauty, which are observable in the human 
frame. * Paley. 


SEPTEMBER THE SEVENTH. 

The Animal and Vegetable World compared. 

'The earth is covered with vegetables and animals, the 
entire vocabulary of which no scholar, no academy, no 
one nation, has over boon able perfectly to acejuire. An 
inteUigont naturalist at Paris, sonje years ago, announced 
that he was in possoj^sion of more than thirty thousand 
distinct .species of animals, while his hcrbals contained 
only eighteen thousand species of plants. I'liis number 
of animals, lunvever, so superior to that of vegetables, 
is a mere nothing in coin 2 )arisoa with what exists on the 
globe. 

When we recollect that every species of plant is a point 
of union for dirferent genera of insects ; and that there is 
not perhaps a single one but has peculiar to itself a spe- 
cies of fly, butterfly, gnat, beetle, lady-bird, snail, and the 
like; that these ijjsects serve for food to other species, 
and these, too, exceedingly numerous, such as the spider, 
the dragon-fly, tlie ant, the fortnica-leo ; and to the im- 
mense families of small birds, of which many classes, such 
as the woodpecker and the swallow, have no other kind of 
nourishnieht ! that these birds are in their turn devoured 
by birds of prey, such as kites, falcons, buzzards, rooks, 
crows, hawks, vultures, and others; that the general spoil 
of these animals, swx'pt off by the rains into the rivers, and 
thence to the sea, becomes the aliment of almost innumer- 
able tribes of fishes, to the greatest part of which the 
naturalists of Europe have not hitherto given a name ; 
that numberless legions of river and sea fowls prey upon 
these fishes : — when we recollect all this, wc shall have 
good ground for believing, that every s))ecies of the vege- 
table kingdom serves as a basis to many species of tlie 
animal kingdom, which multiply around it as the rays of 
jk circle round its centre. 

I have not included in this superficial representation 
ttjStaier quatiruj){Hls, with wdiich all the intervals of magni- 
'iiide are filled, from the mouse which lives under the grass, 

: to Uie camcicopard, who can feed on tlic foliage of trees 



at tlie height of fifteen feet; or the amphibious tribes; or 
tlie birds of night; or reptiles or polypuses, of which we 
have so slender a knowledge ; or sea-insects, some families 
of which, such as the crab, shrimp, and the like, would be 
alone sulKcieiit to fill the greatest cabinets. 

I have made n<y mention of insects of many kinds; 
neither have I taken into the account that infinite num- 
ber of living things, visible and invisible, known and un- 
known, which have no fixed determination, and wdiich Na- 
ture has scattered about, through the air, over the earth, 
and along the depths of the ocean. St. Pieure. 


SEPTEMREU THE EIGHTH. 

Dartiiers of Sloth and Lnxvri/, 

Hacho, a king of Lapland, was in his youth tlic most 
renowned of the northern warriors. His martial achieve- 
ments remain engraved on a ]>illar of flint, and are to this 
day solemnly carolled to the harp of the Laplanders, at 
the fires with which thc}^ celebrate their nightly festi- 
vities. 

Nor was be less celebrated for bis jirudence and wisdom 
tlian bis valour; and above all, bis temperance and se- 
verity of manners were bis chief praise. In his early 
years he never tasted wine; nor would he drink out of a 
painted cup. He constantly slept in his armour, w'ith his 
spear in his hand ; nor w^oiild he use a battle-axe whose 
handle was inlaid with brass. He did not, bow'cvcr, per- 
severe in this contempt of luxury; nor did he close his 
days w'ith honour. ,, 

One day, after hunting tlie gulos, or wdld hog, being be- 
wildered in a solitary forest, and having passed the fa- 
tigues without any interval or refreshment, he disco eied a 
large store of honey in the hollow of a pine-tree. This was 
a dainty which he had never tasted; and being both faint 
and liungry, he fed greedily upon it. Frpm this unusual 
and delicious repast he receivial so niucli satisfaction, tliat 
at his return home he commanded honey to be served up 
at his table every day. 

His palate by degrees became refined and vitiated ; he 
began to lose his native relish for simple fare, and con- 
tracted a habit of indulging himself in delicacies ; he or- 
dered the delightful gardens of his palace to be thrown 
open, (in which tlie most luscious fruits had been sufiered 
Q 3 



to ripen and decay, unobserved and untouched, for many 
revolving autumns,) and gratified his appetite with luxurious 
deserts. At length he found it expedient to introduce 
wine as an agreeable improvement, or a necessary ingre- 
dient, to his new way of living ; and having once tasted it, 
he was tempted by little and litUc to give loose to the 
excesses of intoxication. His general simplicity of life 
was changed; he perfumed his apartments, and commanded 
his helmet to be ornamented with beautiful rows of the 
teeth of the rein-deer. Indolence and effeminacy stoic 
upon him by imperceptible gradations, relaxed the sinews 
of Iiis resolution, and extinguished his thirst of military 
glory. . 

While Hacho was thus immersed in pleasure, the king 
of Norway invaded his kingdom with a formidable army. 
Hacho roused himself, and marched forward to meet him. 
Both armies joined battle in the forest where Hacho had 
been lost after hunting ; and the king of Norway chal- 
lenged him to single combat, near the very spot where 
he had tasted the honey. The Lapland chief, languid 
and long unused to arms, was soon overpowered, and be- 
fore his insulting adversary struck his head from his body, 
he uttered this exclamation, 1 fall a sacrifice to slotli and 
luxury. The honey which I tasted in this forest, and not 
tlie hand of the king of Norway, conquers Hacho. 

Johnson. 


SEPTEMBER THE NINTH. 

The Omnipresence of God, (A Sunday Lesson.) 

* 

When ignorant mortals attempt to think and speak con- 
cerning the nature of the one infinite and eternal Deity, 
what can be expected but that their conceptions should 
be feeble, and their representations inadequate? If there 
be mysteries in the smallest particle of matter, which the 
most perfect human understanding cannot unfold, who 
can wonder that we cannot comprehend the perfections of 
the Almighty? Self-existence, infinity, and eternity, are 
ideas too vast for the human intellect to comprehend; 
such knowledge is too wonderful for us; it is high, and we 
cannot attain unto it. 

If a power be universally exerted to preserve the order 
of Nature, it is evident that the Being in whom this power 
resides must be every where present. The Eternal Mind 
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on whom all Nature depends — who causes the revolutions 
of day and night — summer and winter — wlio supports the 
whole animal and intellectual world in that beautiful re- 
gularity which he at first established — who inspires all 
Nature with life and joy — must fill the universe with his 
presence. 

The universal presence of an intelligent mind necessarily 
includes the idea of universal knowledge. That great 
Being, who fills every portion of space, must at the same 
time be intimatcl}^ acquainted with every thing that exists. 
The universe, in all its parts, is continually under ^the 
Divine inspection, and he comprehends in one view* the 
immensity of the creation. 

Tlic doctrine of the Divine omnipresence, and omni- 
science, may be applied as a powerful motive to abstain 
from every vice, and to live in a sincere and steady prac- 
tice of all virtue. 

Our actions lie as open to the Divine inspection in the 
thickest midnight darkness, as in the full blaze of the me- 
ridian sun. Man may retire from the world to practise 
the ** hidden things of dishonesty” and wickedness, but 
there is no recess into which they can retire from the Al- 
mighty : He conipasseth our path, and is acquainted 
with all our ways.” No action, no word, no sentiment, 
can be concealed from his observation. Enfield. 


SEPTEMBER THE TENTH. 

Sagacity displayed in the Habitations Beavers. 

The American beavers are tlie most sagacious and in- 
dustrious of all. animals, and erect edifices superior in con- 
trivance to those of tlie savage human natives of their 
wilds. In order to form a habitation, they select a level 
piece of ground, with a small rivulet running through it. 
To effect their works, a community of two or three hun- 
dred assemble ; and every individual of this community 
bears his share in the laborious preparations. 

The first object is, to form a diuu : to do tliis it is ne- 
cessary that they should stop the stream, and of course 
that they should know in which direction it runs. This 
seems a very wonderful exertion of intellect; for they 
always do it in the most favourable place for their pur- 
pose, and never begin at a wrong part. They drive 
'stakes, five or six feet long, into the ground, m dilTcrent 
Q 4 
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rows, and interweave them with branches of trees; filling 
tliein up with clay, stones, and sand; which tliey ram so 
firmly down, that though the datns are frequently a hun- 
dred feet long, a man may walk over them with the 
greatest safety. 

The houses wdiich these w ise animals build, are erected 
upon piles in the water, thus connected by means of the 
dam; and are either of a circular or oval shape, with 
arched tops, on the outside resembling a dome, and on the 
inside having the shape of an oven. These houses are 
constructed, with the utmost ingenuity, of earth, stones, 
and sticks, cemented together, and plastered in the inside 
with surprising neatness. The walls are about two feet 
thick ; and tJie floors so much higher than the surface of 
the water, as always to prevent them from being flooded. — 
Some of the houses have only one floor, others have three. 

The number of beavers in each house is from two to 
thirty. These sleep on the floor, which is strewed with 
leaves and moss, and each individual is said to have its 
own place. When they form a new settlement, they be- 
gin to build their houses in the summer; and it costs 
them a whole season to flnisli the w^ork, and lay in their 
winter provisions; consisting principally of bark, and tlie 
tender branches of trees cut into certain lengths, and piled 
in heaps under llie w'ater. 

The houses have each one opening, which is under the 
water, and always below the thickness of the icc ; by wdfich 
means they are secured from the eflects of frost. 

The beavers seldom quit their residence unless they are 
disturbed, or their provisions fail. They frequently erect 
a new house annually ; but sometimes merely repair their 
old one. It often happens that they build a now house 
so close to the old that they cut a communication from one 
to the other. 

During the summer, they forsake their houses, and 
ramble about from place to place ; sleeping under the 
covert of bushes, near the w ater-side. On the least noise, 
they betake themselves into the water for security ; and 
they have sentinels, who, by a certain cry, give notice of 
the approach of danger. 

Ought not such intelligent creatures to be respected by 
man, instead of being wantonly hunted and butchered, as 
they frequently are.^ Bingley. 
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SEPTEMBER THE ELEVENTH. 

The Ruins of Herculaneum, 

An inexhaustible mine of ancient curiosities exists in 
tlie ruins of Hcrcukineiini, a city Jying botv/ecn Naples and 
INIount Vesuvius, wliicli in the first years of the reign of 
Titus was overwhelmed by a streuiii of lava from the 
neighbouring volcano. Hiis lava is now of a consistency 
which renders it extremely diflieult io be removed; being 
composed of bituminous pari ides, mixed with cinders, 
minerals, and vitrified substances, w hich altogether form 
a close and ponderous mass. 

Ill tlie revolution of many ages, the spot it stood upon 
was entirely forgotten ; but in the year 1713 it was acci- 
dentally discovered k.y some labourers, who, in digging a 
well, struck upon a statue on the benches of the theatre. 
Several curiosities w(‘re dug out and sent to France, but 
the search was .soon discontinued ; and Herculaneum re- 
mained in obscurity till the year 1T3(), when the king of 
Naples employed men to dig perpendicularly eighty feet 
deep ; ivhci (’iljion not only the city made its appearance, 
but also the bed of the river wliich ran through it. 

In the temple of Jupiter were found a statue of gold, 
and the inscription that decorated the great doors of the 
entrance. Many curious a})pendages of opulence and 
luxury have since been discovered in various parts of the 
city, and were arranged in awing of the palace of Naples, 
among which are statues, busts, and altars ; domestic, 
musical, and surgical instruments; tripods, mirrors of po- 
lished metal, silver kettles, and a lady’s toilet furnished 
with combs, thimbles, rings, ear-rings, &c. 

A large quantity of manuscripts v/as also found among 
the ruins ; and very sanguine hopes were entertained by 
tlie learned, that many works of the ancients would be re- 
stored to light, and tliat a new” mine cf science was on the 
point of being opened; but the difiiculty of unrolling the 
burnt parchments, and of dcc^qilicring the obscure letters, 
has proved such an obstacle, that very little progress ha-s 
been made in the work. 

The streets of Herculaneum seem to have been perfectly 
straiglit and regular; the houses w'cll built, and generally 
uniform; and the rooms paved eitlicr wuth large Roman 
bricks, mosaic work, or fine marble. It appears that tlie 
town was not filled up so unexpectedly with the melted 
Q 5 
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lava, as to prevent the greatest part of the inhabitants 
from escaping with their richest effects ; for there were 
not more tlian a dozen skeletons found, and but little gold 
or precious stones. 

The town of Pompeii was involved in the same dread- 
ful catastrophe ; but was not discovered till near forty 
years after the discovery of Herculaneum. Few skeletons 
were found in the streets of Pompeii ; but in the houses 
there were many, in situations which plainly proved that 
they were endeavouring to escape when the tremendous 
torrent of burning lava intercepted their retreat. 

KoTy-Enufi. 


SEPTEMBER THE TWELFTH. 

The Habitations of Animals. 

Man, having the gift of reason and understanding, is 
able to contrive and build as his pleasure leads him, and 
his abilities will admit. From the meanest huts and cot- 
tages he can erect himself stately buildings, bedeck them 
witli the exquisite arts of architecture and painting, and 
ennoble and render them delightful by gardens, avenues, 
and fountains. 

But as ingenuity without materials would be fruitless, 
the great varieties of trees, earths, stones, and j)lants, 
that are materials for this very service of building, and 
which abound in every part of the world, are deserving of 
our notice. 

And no less shall we find sufficient provision made for 
the rest of the creatures ; for although they want the 
power of reason to vary their methods, and cannot add 
to, diminish from, or make any improvemeitts upon their 
natural way, yet we find that instinct which the Creator 
hath implanted in them to be abundantly sufficient for tho 
respective use and purpose of each particular species of 
animal. 

If, for instance, some beasts make to themselves no ha- 
bitation, in tli@ case wc find there is no need it should be 
otherwise, as they are taken care of and provided for by 
man. If others repose themselves and their young in holes 
and dens, it is because such guard or security is wanting, 
their lives being sought either by the hostility of man. or 
to satisfy the appetite of rapacious animals. 

If some creatures make their nests in houses, some in 
trees^ some in the earth, some in stone, and some in the 
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waters, we find tliat they can there sufficiently and well 
repose, and can secure themselves and breed up their 
young. 

Thus admirable are the natural sagacity and instinct of 
the irrational animals in the convenience and method of 
their habitations, and no less in the fabric of them. The 
skill exerted in the dexterity of their works, frccjuently 
exceeds the skill of man to imitate. With what inimitable 
art do birds lay sticks, straws, moss, and dirt together, 
and form tliem into commodious nests ! With wliat art 
do many of tlieni thatch over and coat their nests outside, 
to mislead and deceive tlie eye of spectators, as well as tp 
guard and fence against the injuries of weather ! With 
what prodigious skill do some foreign birds not only weave 
the fibrous parts of vegetables together, and curiously, tun- 
nel and form them into nests, but also artificially suspend 
them on the tender twigs of trees, to keep them out of the 
reach of rapacious animals ! 

The manufactures of animals differ from those of men 
in many striking particulars. No animal ever introduced 
any new improvement or any variation from the former 
])ractice; every one of the species has equal skill from the 
beginning without teaching, without experience, and wifli- < 
i>ut habit ; every one has its art by a kind of inspiration, 
with tlic ability of working in it to perfection without any 
knowledge of its principles, rules, or end. Derham. 


SEPTEMBER THE THIRTEENTH. 

The Hare and the Tortoise* 

In days of yore, w hen Time was young. 
When birds convers’d as well as sung, 
When use of speech was not confin’d 
Tilerely to brutes of human kind, 

A forward hare, of swiftness vain, 

The genius of the neighb’ring plain, 
Would oft deride the drudging crowd, 

For geniuses arc ever proud : — 

He’d boast his flight ’twere vain to follow 
For dog and horse he’d beat them hollow, 
Nay, if he put forth all his strength, 
Outstrip his brethren half a length. 

A tortoise heard his vain oration, 

And vented thus his indignation ; 

Q 6 



oil puss ! it bodes thee dire disgrace , 

\Vlien I defy thee to the race. 

Come ’tis a match ; nay, no denial, 

I lay my shell upon the trial. 

*Twas done, and done! All fair ! a bet! 

Judges prepar’d and distance set. 

The scamp’ring hare outstripp'd the wind; 

The creeping tortoise lagg’d behind ; 

And scarce had pass'd a single pole, 

When puss had almost reach'd the goal. 

Friend tortoise, quoth the jeering hare, 

Your burden’s more than you can bare ; 

To help your s])eed it were as well 
Tliat I should ease you of your shell : 

Jog on a little faster, pr’ythee ; 
ril take a nap, and then be with thee. 

So said, so done, and safely sure ; 

For say what conquest more secure ? 

Whene’er he wak’d (that's all that’s in it ^ 

He could o’ertake him in a minute. 

The tortoise heard his taunting jeer, 

But still resolv’d to persevere ; 

Still drawl’d along, as who should say, 

I’ll win, like Fabius, by delay ; 

On to the goal securely crept, 

While puss, unknowing, soundly slept. 

The bets were w^on, the hare awoke, 

When thus the victor-tortoise spoke : 

Puss, tliougli I own thy quicker parts, 

Things arc not alu'iu/s done hi/ starts; 

You may deride my awk\\'ar(l pace, 

But sLovo and stead// wi/is the race. Lt-oyd. 


SEPTEMBER THE FOURTEENTH. 

A Gas Light Manufactory. 

If wt suppose tlic boundary lines of the manufactory 
such as to form a square, it would be advisable to have 
the entrance about mid-way of one of the side^. At one 
side of the gateway, there might be erected a house for 
the officer sujierintending the works ; and at the other, 
another of similar appearance, fitted up for the different 
offices < 
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The retort'house should stand with one of its ends 
near the entrance ; and the chimney should be placed at 
tlie other. A sufficient space should be left to allow a 
team to pass entirely round the retort-house, to prevent 
the necessity of turning in the yard, which, when con* 
fined, is attended with inconvenience. It would be well 
to have a range of buildings on eacli side of the retort- 
house, running parallel thereto, and contiguous to the 
boundary lines : that on one side being fitted up so as to 
allow the lower part to form stores for castings, and heavy 
stores, and the upper for work-shops for the mechjyiics, 
and for small stores. The other building might be 
divided so as to form stores for coal and coke in tlic 
lower part, and above lor other products. 

Beyond the retort-house might be placed the condenser, 
tar-vessel, purifier, and gas-meter, in a line parallel to its 
end; between these and the side opy>osite to that of entry, 
might 1)0 occupied by tlie gas-holders. An arrangement 
like this would present an uniformity of appearance, and 
a saving of room, which does not always appear to be 
coTisid('red by the manufacturer. However, the arrange- 
ment of the apparatus w-ill vary with local circumstances; 
and, therefore, no general rule can be given for the pur- 
pose. It will l)c obvious, notwithstanding, that it will be 
well, to place the gas-holders at as great a distance from 
the retort-house as the premises wdll allow. 

Su{)}>osing the works to be complete, and the retorts 
heated to a bright cherry redness, preparatory to being 
charged ; the lid is then removed from the mouth-piece, 
and a portion of luting, made of clay or Windsc^r loam, 
put round the edge of it. I'he coal is next introduced 
ijito tlic retort, after whicli tlie lid is put on, and secured 
by means of the cross-piece, so as to form a gas-tight joint. 

I’lu* distillatory ])rocess now commences, and the gas is 
carri('d up the connected to tlie mouth-piece (w’itli 
the tar and aniinoniacal fluid in a gaseous state) over the 
pipe into the hydraulic main, till the whole of the evapo- 
rahlc products arc extracted from that charge, when the 
lid is removed and relutcd, the charge drawn, and another 
introduecd as before. This process goes on continually, 
till the retort is destroyed. 

The gas, tar, and ammonia, having descended into the 
liydraulie main, they are conveyed away from it, by means 
of cast-iron pipes, towards the condenser, and, having 
passed through that vessel, the tar and ammoniacal liquor 
enter into tlie tar-cistern, whilst the gas passes into the 
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purifier, where it undergoes a process, for depriving it of 
tlie sulphuretted hydrogen gas and carbonic acid gas 
evolved with it. It tlien passes through the gas-meter, 
in order that the quantity ipade may be registered, on its 
way to the gas-holder, and. entering that, it is stored up, 
till wanted Tor use. Peckston. 


septemjjkk the fifteenth. 

. On Manufaclures. 

A MANUFACTURE is Something made by the hand of 
man. The term is derived from two Latin words, nianus 
the hand, and facere to make. Manufactures are therefore 
opposed to productions^ which latter are what the bounty 
of Nature spontaneously affords us — as fruits, corn, 
marble. 

We do not apply the term manufacture to the prepara- 
tion of any article for food, probably from an idea that 
food is of too perishable a nature, and generally obtained 
by a process too simple to deserve the name. We say» 
therefore, sugar-works, oil-mills, chocolate-works ; we do 
not say a beer manufactory, but a brewery ;.tliis, however, 
is only a nicety of language, for, properly, all those are 
manufactories, if there is much of art and curiosity in the 
process. 

The making of watches is a manufacture ; the silver, 
iron, gold, or whatever else is used in it, are productions, 
the material of the work ; but it is by the wonderful art of 
man that they arc wrought into the numberless wheels and 
springs of which this complicated machine is composed. 

Manufactures require great expenses for their first c»sta- 
blishment, costly machines for shortening manual labour, 
and money and credit for purchasing materials from dis- 
tant countries. There is not a single manufacture of 
Great Britain which does not require, in some part or 
ot,her of its process, productions from the different parts 
of the globe; it requires, therefore, ships and a friendly 
interccnirsc with foreign nations, to transport commodities, 
and exchange productions. We could not be a manufac- 
turing unlesi we were a commercial nation. 

The two sciences which most assist tlie manufacturer, 
are mechanics and chemistry ; — the one for building mills, 
working mines', and in general for constructing wheels, 
wedges, pulleys, &c. either to shorten the labour of man 



by performing it in less time, or to perform what the 
strength of man alone could not accomplish; — the other 
fusing and working ores, in dyeing and bleaching, and 
extracting the virtues of various substances for particular 
occasions. Aikin. 


SEPTEMBER THE SIXTEENTH. 

Grandeur and Magnificence efi Sature, (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The characters of grandeur and magnificence are so 
legibly inscribed upon the general face of Nature, that the 
most untaught eye cannot fail to read them, nor the most 
uncultivated imagination contemplate them without ad* 
miring. The surface of the earth, considered merely as 
a vast picture drawn by the hand of Nature, exhibits 
scenes adapted to excite emotions of sublimity. Plains 
w'hose extent exceeds the limits of human vision ; moun- 
tains, whose sides are embrowned with craggy rocks, ana 
whose majestic summits hide tliemsclves in the clouds , 
seas, whose spreading waters unite far distant countries 
and oceans, which begird the vast globe itself; are objects 
at all times striking to the imagination. 

If from the Earth we lift our eyes upw^ard, new scenes 
of magnificence demand our attentive admiration: the 
glorious Sun, the eye and soul of this material world, pos- 
sessing his seat amidst the vast expanse, and spreading 
light and heat through the world; and, in their turn, the 
numberless lamps of night illuminating the firmament with 
their native fires. 

Let the great powers of Nature be brought into action^ 
and still more sublime and awdiil appearances rise to our 
view. Let woods and forests wave before the stormy 
winds; let ocean “ heave from his extended bed,” and 
roll his threatening billows to the sky ; let volcanoes pour 
forth pillars of smoke and melted torrents from their fiery 
caverns ; let lightnings dart their vivid fires through the 
sky, whilst thunders roar among the bursting clouds; what 
imagination shall remain unimpressed with emotions of arl- 
niiration mingled with terror? 

The man who is enlightened by the study of Nature, secs 
this earth as a globe of vast magnitude, moving perpetually 
round the sun with a degree of rapidity much greater than 
has ever been produced by human force or art ; at the 
same time he sees other globes, some less, and others much 
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lar ger, than the earth, revolving witli inconceivable 
rapidity round the sun, as their common centre, at dis- 
tances so great that, though they may be expressed in 
numbers, they far exceed tlie utmost stretch, of the human 
imagination. This set of planets, which he knows to have, 
with our earth, a common relation to the sun, he very 
reasonably concludes to be a system of worlds, a!l peopled 
with suitable inhabitants, and all deriving supplies of light 
and heat from the same source. 

Extending his views beyond tliis system, and finding, 
from observation, that the fixed stars are in themselves 
luminous bodies, and tliat their distance from the earth is 
so much greater than that of the jdu’iets or sun, as to Ix' 
absolutely immeasurable, — lie concludes, upon the most 
probable grounds, that those sj)arkling gems which iii‘ck 
the robe of night, are not placed in the heavens merely f in* 
the convenience of this earth, but are, like our glorioiis 
luminary, suns to their respective systems of worlds. 


SEPTEMBER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

On Evaporation and Distillation, 

It is the property of heat, or atomic motion, to make 
most things fly off in vapour; which effect is called evapo- 
ration or exhalation. But this it does in very different 
degrees to different substances. Some evaporate very 
fjasily, otliers with difficulty, and others not at all by the 
most violent fire, or atomic motion, which we can raise. 

nuids in general are easily evaporable, but not equally 
so. Spirits of w ine fly off in vapour much sooner tluin 
water; so that, in a mixture of the two, by applying a 
gentle licat, all the spirit may be driven off, and the water 
left pure. Water again is more evaporable tlian oil. 

Some solid substances are much disposed to evaporate. 
Thus smelling salts, by the application of heat, may be 
entirely driven away in the air. But in general, solids are 
more fixed than fluids; and therefore, when a solid is dis- 
solved in R fluid, it may commonly be recovered again 
by evaporation. By this operation, common salt is got 
from sea-water and salt-wrings, both artificially, and, in 
hot countries, by the natural heat of the sun. Wlicn the 
water is no more than just sufficient to dissolve the salt, 
it is called a saturated solution ; on evaporating the 
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water further, the salt begins to separate, forming little 
regular masses called crystals. Sugar may be made like- 
wise to Ibnri crystals, and then it is sugar-candy. 

Water that e^'aporates ascends into I lie air, and unites 
with it: but if in its wa}' it be stopped by any cold 
body, it is condensed; that is, it reJurns to the state 
of water again. Lift up the lid of a tea-pot, and water 
w'ill be sccji collected on the inside of it, which is con- 
densed si t an. I’-oin.tlie hot tea beneath. Hold a spoon 
or a knife in the way ol‘ the steam which bursts out from 
the spout of tlie tea-kettle, and it will be immcdiatidy 
ctjvcrod with droj'?. 

'i'his rneration of turning fluid into vapour, and then 
condcnsijv;'- it, called distilhtiion. For this purpose, the 
vessel in '.vh:eh tht' litpior is heated is closely covered with 
anotlu'r called the head, into which the steam rises and is 
condensed. It is then drawn off by means of a pipe into 
another vessel called the receiver. In this way all sweet- 
scent<‘d a ul aromatic licjiiors are drawn from fragrant 
vego<;d>M's, by means of water or spirits. The fragrant 
jiart being very volatile, rises along with the steam of 
the water or :pirit, and remains united w'ith it after it is 
condensed. liose-nater and spirit of lavender are liquors 
of this kind. 

Salt A'. ater is made fresh by distillit\g; the salt, being of 
a fixed nature, does not rise with the steam ; and therefore, 
on condensing the steam, the water is found to be fresh. 
And tliis indeed is the method nature employs in raising 
Walter by exhalation from the occ'an, which collecting into 
clouds, is conden.sed in the cold regions of the air, and 
fulls in rain. 


SEPTEMBER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

On Metals, 

There arc six kinds of metals ; namely, gold, silver 
copper, iron, lead, and tin ; to which some add mercury, 
as a seventh ; and thirty other inferior metals have been 
produced by modern experiments in chemistry. 

Gold is tfie heaviest, purest^ and most ductile of all 
metals. It is chiefly found in mines, though sometimes 
gold dust is found in the sand and mud of rivers, parti- 
cularly in Guinea ; and hence the name for our largest 



gold coin. There are gold mines in most countries in the 
world ; in Europe, however, tliey are very sparingly scat- 
tered. The mines of’ Chili and Peru in America are the 
richest ; but very fine gold is found in some parts of the 
East Indies. — C)f all the properties of gold, its ductility is 
tlie most surprising. A single ounce of gold may be ex- 
tended by the gold beater’s hammer to a surface of near 
150 square feet; and by the gold-wire drawers it is ex- 
tended to upwards of a thousand, yet remains so entire, 
tliat not the least flaw can be perceived even by the help 
of /he microsco])c. 

Silver i& a white rich metal, and, except gold, the finest 
and most ductile. There are silver mines in all j)arts of 
the world ; but those of Potosi in Peru, and some others 
in America, are the most productive, and continue to yield 
tlie ore in as great plenty as when first discovered ; with 
this difference only, that the veins which were then almost 
on the surface of the mountain, are now sunk so deep, 
that the workmen go down to them by a descent of four 
or five hundred steps. 

Copper is a hard, dry, heavy, ductile metal, abounding 
in ^itriolarld ill-digested sulphur, and found in most jnirts 
of Europe, but particularly in Sweden. It is the lowest- 
priced metal used for coin. 

Iron is a hard, dry, fusible, and ductile metal, consist- 
ing of earth, salt, and sulphur, but all impure, ill-digested 
and ill-mixed; which renders it liable to rust. liy heating 
it in the fire, hammering, and letting it co(»l itself, it is 
softened; by plunging it when hot into water, it is hard- 
ened. There are several considerable iron-works in 
England, particularly those in the forest of Dean in 
Gloucestershire, w'here the ore is found hi great abun- 
dance. Though iron is the cheapest, it is certainly the 
most useful of metals, and seems indisj)ensahly necessary 
to the carrying on every art and manufacture. Nay, it 
appears to be a greater mean of polishing and civilising 
mankind than the more precious metals. 

Lead is a coarse, heavy, soft metal, containing a little 
mercury, some sulphur, and a great deal of earth. Lead 
is found in most countries of the world, but is particularly 
plentiful in England. ' The various purposes to which it 
may be applied are universally known. 

Tin is a whitish metal, not so hard as silver, nor so soft 
as lead : but though not so soft, it is more easily melted. 
The stannaries or tin mines in the county of Cornwall 
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famish the greatest part of the tin which is consumed in 
Euroj)e. 

Six pounds of brass, and fifteen pounds of lead to a 
hundrt?d pounds of tin, make the composition which is 
called pexi^ter, 

Mcrcmrtj^ or, as it is otlicrwisc called, quicksilver, is an 
imperfect metal, neither ductile nor malleable; that is, 
neither capable of being drawn into lengtli, nor spread 
into breadth b}' the hammer. It consists entirely of a 
fluid matter resembling melted silver. It is found chiefly 
in Hungary, Sjiain, Italy, and Peru. Tlie greatest |)art 
of what is consumed in England is brought from tlic 
mines of Friuli in Ital}'. Mercury is the heaviest of all 
metals, except gold. It is also the most fluid of all 
bodies ; that is, its parts adhere the least to each other, 
and are the most easily separated. Mercury is extremely 
volatile, and may be turned into fume by a very gentle 
heat. It easily enters and closely adheres to gold, less 
easily to silver, witli difficulty to copper, and to iron not 
at all. 


SEPTEMBER THE NINETEENTH. 

The Progress of Life* 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players. 

Tliey have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plamniany parts, 

His acts being seven ages. -J|Rit first the infant, 
i^VIewling and puking in the nurse's arms, 

And then the whining scIiooFboy, witli his satchel, 
And shining morning fl^c, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to sc])oo].||Knd tlien the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woe^l ballad 

Made to his mistress’ eyc-browaVlicn a soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel ; 

Seeking the bubble reputation JL 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. Ana then the justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lin’d. 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saw's and modern instances, — 

And so he plays his part. The_sixth age shifts 
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Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

With speetac-les on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youihtul hose well sav’d, a world too wide 
For liis shrunk shanks ; and his hi*? manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble pipes, 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene ol* ail, 

That ends this strange eventiul history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, smis every thing! 

SifAKSPEARE. 


SEPTEMBER THE TWENTIETH. 

Rules for ConversaJioii, 

Talk often, hut never long; in that (?ase, if you do 
not please, at least you are sure not to tire your hearers 
Pay your o^4n reckoning, hut do not treat the whole 
company ; tliis being one of the very few cases in wdiicli 
people do not care to he treated ; every one being lully 
convinced tliat he has wherewitlial to pay. 

Tell stories very seldom, and absolutely never hut where 
they are very apt, and very short. Omit every circum- 
stance that is not material, and beware of digressions. To 
liave frc(|uent recourse to narrative betra\s great wajit of 
imagination. 

Kevei* hold any body by tlie button, or the liand, in 
order to be; heard out ; for if j)eop!e arc not w illing to hear 
you, you had mueli better hold your tongue than them. 

Take, rather than give, l||e tone ol* tlic comj)uny you 
are in. If you have parts, you will show them, more or 
less, upon every subject ; and if you have not, you had^ 
better talk sillily upon a subject of other people’s, than 
any of your choosing. 

Above all things, and upon all^casions, avoid speaking 
of yourself, if it be potfjjUe. Such is the natural pride 
and vanity of our heaWI^ that it perpetually breaks out, 
even in people of tlic best parts, in all the various modes 
and figures of egotisii^ 

When, histdricallyTVou are obliged to mention your- 
self, take care not to drop one single w'ord that can di- 
rectly or indirectly be construed as fishing for applause. 
Be yotir character what it will, it will be known ; and 
nobody will take it upon your own word. Never imagine 
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that any thing you can say yourself will varnish your 
defects, or add lustre to your perfections: but, on the 
contrary, it may, and nine times in ten will, make the 
former more glaring, and the latter obscure. If you are 
silent upon your own subject, neither en\y, indignation; 
nor ridicLih?, will obstruct or allay the applause which 
you may really deserve ; but if you publish your own 
panegyric, upon any occasion, or in any shape whatsoever, 
and however artfully dressed or disguised, they will all 
conspire against you, and you will be disappointed of the 
very end you aim at. 

Neither retail nor receive scandal, willingly: for though 
the defamation of others may, for the present, gratify 
the malignity or the pride of our hearts, cool reflection 
w'ill draw very disadvantageous conclusions from such a 
disposition: and in the case of scandal, as in that of rob- 
bery, the recciv('r is always tlioiight as bad as the thief. 

Mimickry, w hkh is the common and favourite amuse- 
ment of little low minds, is in the utmost contempt with 
great ones. It is the lowest and most illiberal of all buf- 
foonery. Pray, i\iither jmiclise it yourself, nor ap])lauJ 
it in others, Hesides that, the person mimicked is in- 
sulted ; and, as 1 have often observed to you before, an 
insult is never forgiven. Chesterfield. 


SEPTEMBER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

On the Riformation of the Calendar, 

Among the Greeks and other ancient nations, the length 
of the vear was generally regulated by the course of the 
moon ; and their months were made to consist of twenty- 
nine and thirty days alternately, and their 3’ear of thrcHJ 
hundred ami lifty-l’our days. But as the time between 
two successive lull moons is now'^ known to be tw^enty- 
niiie days twelve hours forty-four minutes and three se- 
conds ; and tlie time the sun takes to move from one of 
tlie solstitial points the same point again, is thrtH* hun- 
dred and sixty-live days live hours forty-eiglit minutes 
and forty-nine seconds ; it is evident that this computa- 
tion, altiir»ugh it agreed tolerably w^ell with the course of 
the moon, must yet have been extremely defective, the 
diflbronce between the lunar year and the true solar year 
being more than eleven days. 
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A reformation of this calendar was made in the year of 
Rome 708, under the reign of Julius Caesar ; and as it 
was computed that near ninety days had been lost by tlie 
former method of reckoning, these were now taken into 
the account, and the first Julian year was made to con- 
sist of four hundred and forty-four days ; which was there- 
fore called the Year of Contusion. After this the begin- 
ning of the year was fixed to the first of January, and 
each of the months, except rebruary, was divided inU) 
tliirty or thirty-one days as they are at present. The odd 
day/.which arises out of the six hours above mentioned, 
was introduced into the calendar every fourth year, by 
reckoning the 2ith of February twice over ; and as this 
day, in the old account, was the same as the sixth of the 
calends of March, which had been long celebrated on ac- 
count of the expulsion of Tarquin, it was called bis sexius 
calendas Martii ; from which we have derived our name 
of Bissextile, or Leap Year. 

The Julian account, as this method of reckoning has 
since been called, though far superior to any which pre- 
ceded it, w'as, how ever, still imperfect ; for, as the time in 
wlvich tlie sun performs his annual revolution is not ex- 
actly three hundred and sixty-five days six hours, out 
three hundred and sixty-five days five hours forty-eight 
minutes and forty-nine seconds, the civil year must there- 
fore have exceeded the solar year by eleven minutes and 
eleven seconds ; which in tlic space of one hundred and 
thirty years amounted to a whole day ; and consequently, 
in forty-seven thousand four hundred and fifty years, the 
beginning of the year would have advanced forward 
through all the seasons ; so that in half this space of 
time the summer solstice, according to the Julian ca- 
lendar, would have fallen in the midst of winter, and die 
earth been covered with frost when the bloom of vege- 
tation was expected. 

The difference between the old and new^ style occasioned 
in England much inconvenience ; and popular prejudices 
greatly retarded the introduction of the reformed calendar 
till the year 1752, when an act of parliament was ob- 
tained for that purpose. 

And as a hundred and seventy years had elapsed since 
the Gregorian alteration took place, the old style had 
consequently gained above a day more upon the course of 
tlie sun than it had at that time : it was therefore enacted, 
that instead of cancelling ten days, as had been done by 
the pope, eleven days should be left out of the month of 
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September; and accordingly, on the second of that month 
the old style ceased, and the next day, instead of bein<^ 
the third, was called the fourteenth. There is now 


difference of twelve days between the old and the new 

Bonnycastle. 


SEPTEMBER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

Of F7‘iendship between Brothers and Sisters. 

Friendship is a noble and real sentiment ; the source 
of it is pure, and s))rings from the heart. The ancients, 
so ingenious in their emblems, gave as a device for friend- 
ship these w'ords : Far and nenr^ summer and winter ; 
meaning to express, that, being of all seasons, it charms 
equally the radiant days of youth, and the last moments 
of life. 

Without doubt the truest friends of young persons of 
both sexes, the most necessary, the most tender they can 
have, are the authors of their days. Jt is, however, still 
natural they should desire a friend of their own age, a 
companion who, though unable to guide them in^Uie ca- 
reer of life, may at least follow them to its conclusion. 
But how difficult is it to make th-j choice, and how sad to 
be deceived in making it! Voung and without experi- 
ence, you wish for a young friend ! But how or where 
can you find him ? The friend you seek has not yet ac- 
quired a reputation ; who can answer for his character ? 
I'Tic virtues of his parents ? Can you be certain he inlie- 
rits them? Arc you acquainted with the particulars of his 
education, and whether he may have profited by it ? In 
supposing his education good, and his principles the same, 
are you certain he may have firmness enough always to 
preserve them? Do you know his heart, his character, 
his tastes, and Ids defects ? 

Without know'ing all this you would choose at hazard 
an alliance ; you would choose a friend, as you would a 
lottery ticket. And if you should be abused and de- 
ceived by agreeable appearances, and place your con- 
fidence in a weak and despicable object, what chagrin 
are you preparing for yourself, and to what dangers are 
you exposed ? But, if you should have a brother, ah ! 
could you seek a better friend I an alliance so sw’eet, so 
sacred, docs it not assure you, that you could not ? This 
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is in truth the friend you desire ; nature gives him to you 
know then how to appreciate the blessing. 

Bred up together — the same education^ tlie same prin- 
ciples, the same interests, the same affections, unite you. 
What other friend can you know so thoroughly ? \^at 
other friend would partake, likeji brother, your happiness, 
your griefs, your taste, and ail your sentiments ? He must, 
wnth you, respect the objects of your veneration ; he must 
think and act as you do ; his exterior even is conformable 
to yours : if you are in affliction, he is not permitted to 
give himself up to dissipation : if you are obliged to wear 
the ^sorrow ful garb of mourning, he must also do the same: 
your names are alike ; your birth and common ancestors 
establish between you the most perfect equality ; he cannot 
signalise his days without honouring yours ; all in his cha- 
racter retraces and describes a second self, every feature^ 
even tlic sound of his voice ! 

Oh, wliat friendsliip can have the same charms, the same 
perfection, or be so secure, as that of a brother or a sister ! 
Ungrateful towards Providence, shall we then despise the 
real blessings so lavishly bestowed on us, to searCh for 
those which arc chimerical ! Whoever loves not those 
whom he should naturally love, po^^esses only a false sen- 
sibility, and will never be worthy of inspiring a true and 
solid attachment. Genlis. 


SEPTEMBER THE TWENTY-THIRD, 

Beauty and Variety of Nature. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

To illustrate tliis subject, I might cull the choicest 
flowers which poetry or painting has gathered from tlie 
lap of Nature. I might lead you, in imagination, through 
some rich and varied landscape, where your eye should 
be delighted wdth verdant meads and flowery lawms, and 
your vnr soothed with the murmur of streams, or enchant- 
ed wuth the music of the groves. I might represent be- 
fore you, in succession, the diversified beauties of cheer- 
ful Spring, of fruitful Summer, of plenteous Autumn, and 
of Winter clcfhcd in her silver robe of snow. I might 
conduct you through the leading classes of the vegetable 
and animal world, and call upon you to remark in each 
tJjc distinct beauties of colour, form, proportion, animated 
motion, and grace. But this is a detail w'hich your o 
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imaginations will easily supply. Let it suffice, then, upon 
this head, to remark, in general, that the colouring of 
beauty, which is so liberally spread over the productions 
of Nature, is as real, though not perhaps so striking a 
proof of the power, wisdom, and goodness of the Great 
Creator, as are the lines of grandeur and sublimity. 

Tile variety which appears in Nature, is the offspring, 
not of confusion but of order. Thougli the forms of in- 
dividual beings arc finely diversified, so that it is perhaps 
impossible to find, in the ivhole compass of Nature, two 
organized bodies perfectly alike ; yet amidst this bound- 
less variety we may observe the most perfect regularity.’ 

This regularity is of two kinds, that of gradation, and 
tliat of arrangement. That of gradation chiefly appears 
in animated Nature, where beings possess different powers 
and faculties, through a long succession, each holding his 
proper pliiee in the scale of excellence. That of arrange- 
ment prevails through tlie whole visible world ; each indi- 
xndual possessing some qualities or characters, in common 
with some others, which enable the spectator to consider 
them as ]7elonging to the same species or kind ; and each 
species partaking Avith some others of common appear- 
ances, by means of which they may be classed under some 
general description ; till at length we arrive at the three 
comprehensive divisions under which all the bodies which 
belong to this earth are commonly arranged — animals, 
vegetables, and minerals. Enfield. 


SEPTEMBER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

History and Progress of Agriendture. 

Aguiculture was undoubtedly practised in the most 
remote ages of the world. As mankind advanced from a 
state of nature, their necessities increased, and inventiou 
made improvements on spontaneous vegetation. Even in 
our OAvn country, compared wuth the spontaneous pro- 
duce of Italy, Nature has been sparing of her gifts ; for 
few of the necessai'ies of life flourish without the most un- 
remitting industry. By nature our apples ivre crabs, and 
our plums are only sloes. But art and labour have changed 
the scene, and healthful exercise has brought this king • 
dom to an unequalled situation of splendour and plenty. 
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The period when the yeomanry of England began to 
fed the benign effects of freedom was in the reign of 
Henry Vni., after the dissolution of the monasteries; 
when, the licavy yoke of church-tyranny being removed, 
all degrees of people, from tlie peer to the peasant, began 
to see the haj)py effects of cultivation. Several acts of 
parliament were then passed for inclosing w^aste-lands, 
improving the breed of cattle, and other excellent pur- 
[)oses ; which show of M'hat importance the legislature 
considered agriculture 

■ It is evident that tillage w'as M^idely extended at that 
time ; for most of the woodlands in the interior part of 
the kingdom hear visible traces of the plough ; and there 
are but few sheep-walks that have not the marks of former 
cultivation, l^ye was then in general use for bread, either 
alone, or mixed with wheat. 

Dividing and inclosing waste-lands and commons con- 
tinued till the reign of Edward VI. ; when improvement 
received a severe check hy a number of persons riotously 
assembling in various parts of the kingdom, and judling 
up the fences, laying waste and destroying what industry 
and judicious management had clfccted. This circum- 
stance, and the unsettled state of the nation, rendered the 
improvements in agriculture v(^ry slow in their progress 
during the troublesome reign of queen Mary, and the 
former part of that o€ Elizabeth, 

Fitzherbert, a judge of tlie common pleas in ],V25, was 
the first person who wrote on the subject of agriculture 
in England. The celebrated botanist Gerranl, in the lat- 
ter part of the reign of queen Elizabeth, was the first wdio 
taught the culture of potatoes. Some translations from 
the French and other languages made their a{)pcarance 
about this time ; containing, however, so little to the pur- 
j)ose, that it is obvious this country jwssossed a superiority 
in agriculture even at this period. 

From the beginning of James I, to the end of Charles I. 
hardly any thing resj>cctiiig husbandry can be collected. 
Since the Revolution, however, and particularly during 
tiic present reign, agriculture has been constantly and 
wonderfully im])roved. Societies for its encouragement 
liave been formed in every part of the empire ; and every 
tiling that money, industry, and genius can efiect, has 
of late years been done. 

Among the writers who deserve notice for promoting 
lliese imurovements, the name of Young will ever be il- 
lustrious for his Farmer’s Calendar, a work which has ren- 
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dered greater service to Briuiiii lliari any voluiiie that ever 
wiis printed. 


SEPTEMBER THE TWEXTV-FIFTil. 

Nature and Phenomena of Light, 

The rays of liglit arc small particles of matter or vi- 
brations of media emitted or proceeding from the sun, 
or any luminous body, with a velocity so great as 
enable tlicni to move at the inconceivable rate of eleven 
millions of miles in a minute. Eight of these particles or 
waves following each other in a second of time, or at the 
rate of 4 mS 0 ill a minute, render any point visible to the 
e 3 'c; yet such is the velocity of light, that those particles. 
notwithstaiKling the rapidity of their succession, will be 
24, (KK) miles asunder. 

"i’hev are supposetl to be of clifterent sizes or intensities; 
the larger and grosser rays produce red and orange co- 
lours, and the smaller ones blue and violet. A compound 
of all the rays produces white, ami from the absence of 
the wlioie arises black. 

All objects are made visible to our sight by the reflec- 
tion of the rays or pulsations of 4ight which fall on them 
from some luminous body : and accordingly as the greater 
or smaller rays arc absorbed, or rcHecled, arises the colour 
of the object viewed. 

There is one property" of liglit, called refraction^ wliic?i 
admits of a very easj^ and fiuniliar illustration, and will 
account for a very common but seemingly extraordinary 
phenomenon. Wien a ray of light passes out of' one 
medium into another it is refnicted, or turned out of* its 
first course, accortling as it falls more or less obiiquely on 
tlie rc'fracting surf'aee which divides the two mediums. — 
Any person may prove this by the following experiment ; 
Put a shilling in an empty basin, and retire to such a dis- 
uince that the edge of the basin sluill hide it, from your 
sight : then, keeping yourself steady, let another person 
fill the vessel gently with water: and as the water rises 
toward the top, the shilling will become more and more 
visible, till at length tlie whole of it will be distinctly 
seen, appearing as if it had been niised above the bonotu 
of the basin. 
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I'his shows that the rays of light are refracted, or bent 
downward, in their passage out of the water into the air ; 
and as they now come to the eye in a more oblique di- 
rection, the object must nccessariiy appear to be elevated; 
and in a different situation from that in which it was 
really placed. The less obliquely the rays fall, the less 
they will be refracted ; and if they fall perpendicularly 
they will not be refracted at all. 

On this principle of njraction depends the construction 
of telescopes, opera-glasses, and several other oj)tical in- 
struments. On the principle of rejlection depends tlie 
construction of mirrors of all kinds. 


SEPTEMBER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

On the Tea Plant, 

Of all the vegetable productions of China, the tea 
plant deser\*es particular notice, as its leaves aftbrd by 
infusion a favourite liquor, wdiich is used daily among us 
by people of all ranks and condition. 

'J'his shrub, which seems to be a species of myrtle, sel- 
dom grows beyond the size of a rose-bush, or at most six 
or seven feet in height. It thrives best in a gravelly soil, 
and is usually planted in row's upon little hills about three 
or four feet distant from each other. Its leaves are long, 
narrow, tapering to a point, and indented like rose or 
sw'eet -brier leaves. Tlie shrub is an evergreen, and bears 
a small fruit containing several round blackish seeds, about 
the bigness of a large pea, but scarcely above one in a 
hundred comes to perfection. By these seeds the plant is 
propagated, nine or ten of tliem being put into a hole to- 
gether : and the shrubs thence arising are afterw'ards trans- 
planted into proper ground. They thrive best when ex- 
posed to the south sun, and yield the best tea ; but there 
is a sort that grows without cultivation, which, though 
less valuable, often serves the poorer class of people. 

The Chinese know nothing of imperial tea and several 
other names, which in Europe serve to distinguish the 
goodness and price of this fashionable commodity. In 
lact, though there arc various kinds of tea, they are now 
generally allowed to be the product of the same plant, 
differing only in colour and fragrance, according to tlie 
diffidence of soil, the time of gathering, and the method 
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The boliea tea chiefly diflersfroni tljc green by its being 
gathered six or seven weeks sooner, when the plant is in 
tuU bloom, and tlie leaves full of juice ; whereas the other, 
by being left; longer on the tree, loses a great })art of its 
juice, and contracts a diflerent colour, taste, and virtue. 
The bohea tea is gathered the beginning of March ; the 
bing, or imperial, in April ; ai»d the single, or green, in 
May or June. During all the months of gathering, the 
leaves on the top of the shrub are the finest and dearest, 
and are gradually coarser towards the bottom of the plant. 

Tlie bohea is first dried in the shade, and afterwards ex- 
posed to the hc^at of the sun ; the green is dried in thc*sun 
as soon as gathered ; and both are afterwards convolved 
or shrivelled up in earthen pans over a s]f>w fire. 

It is very rare; to find tea perfectly pure, tlie Chinese 
themselves gen(?rally mixing other leaves with it to increase 
the quantity ; though tlie price among them is usually 
threejience a pound, and never exceeds ninepcnce. 

Bohea tea, if good, is all of a dark colour, crisp and 
dry, and has a fine smell i green tea is alw^ays to be chosen 
by its crispness, fragrancy, and light colour with a bJneish 
cast ; for it is not good if any of the leaves appear dark 
or brown. The essential qualities of tea reside in its fra- 
grant and volatile parts. 

Tea was introdueed into Europe in the year 1610 by 
the Dutch East Inuia company. In 1666 it was sold in 
JLondon at sixty shillings a pound. 


SEPTEMBER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

A Chemical Lecture on Tea-making, 

Tutor. You have assisted in tea-making a great many 
times, and yet perhaps never considered what kind of an 
operation it was. 

Pupil. An operation of cookery — is it not ? 

Tutor, You may call it so ; but it is properly an oper- 
ation of chemistry. There are, indeed, many things in 
common life tliat bel ong to the deei^est of sciences. Making 
tea is the chemical operation called infusion^ Avhich is 
when a hot liquor is poured upon a substance in order 
to extract something from it. The water, you see, ex- 
tracts from the tea-leaves their colour, taste, and flavour 

Pupil, Would not cold water do the same ? 

Tutor, It would, but more slowly. Heat assists almost 
rc 3 
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all liquors in their power of extracting the virtues of herbs 
and other substances. The liquor in which a substance 
has been boiled is called a decoction of that subslauce. 
Broth is a decoction, and so are gruel and barley-water. 
But when any thing is put to steep in a cold liquor it is 
called maceration, 'fhe ingredients ofwliieb ink is made 
arc macerated. In all these cases the whole substance 
docs not mix with the liquor, but only part ol* it. The 
reason is, that part of it is soluble in the iiqu(»r, and part 
not. Solution is when a solid put into a fluid entirely 
disappears in it, leaving the liquor clear. Thus, when I 
throw this lump of sugar into my tea, it gradually wastes 
away till it is all gone : I can taste it in every single drop 
of my tea ; but the tea remains as clear as before. 

Pupil, Salt will do the same. 

Tutor, It would. But if I were to throw' in a lump of 
chalk it w’ould lie undissolved at the bottom. While it 
was stirred it would make the water white, and then it 
would be a diffusion. But while the clialk was thus 
mixed wdth the liquor, it w'ould lose its transparetiey, and 
not recover it again till by standing the chalk had all 
subsided, and left the liquor as it w'as before. 

Pupil, How is cream mixed w'ith the tea ? 

Tutor, Why, that is only diffuscul ; for it takes awaty 
the transparency of the tea : but the particles of cream 
being finer and lighter than those of chalk, it remains 
longer united with the liquor. However, in time the 
cream w'ould separate too, and rise to the top, leaving the 
tea clear. If a mixture of sugar, salt, chalk, and tea- 
leaves, were throwm into water, either hot or cold, and 
left to stand, the clear liquor w'ould contain in solution 
sugar, salt, and those particles of the tea in w'hich its colour 
and taste consisted ; the remainder of the tea and the chalk 
would lie undissolvcd. If the tea-leaves were dried they 
w'ould be found to have lost part of their weight, and 
the water would have gained it. Sometimes it is an ex- 
tremely small portion of a substance that is soluble, but 
it is that in which its most remarkable qualities reside. 
Thus a small piece of spice w'ill communicate a strong 
flavaur to a largo quantity of liquid, with very little loss 

Pitpil, Will all liquors dissolve the same things? 

X^tor. no means. Many dissolve in water that 
will not in spirit of wine ; and the contrary. And upon 
j,^]IJiis difference many curious matters in the fine arts are 
*^TOunded. Thus spirit varnish is made of a solution of va- 
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rious gums or resins in spirits, tliat will not dissolve iij 
water. Therefore, when it has been laid over any sur- 
face with a brush, and is become dry, rain or moisture 
will not alfeet it. 'fhis is the case with the beautiful var- 
iiish laid upon coaches. Aiimn. 


SF.l'TEMBKR THE TWENTY-ErOHTH. 

On the Buildings the Bearers 

If a man who has never heard of the industry of beavers, 
and tlieir manner of building their houses, were to see some 
of their editiees, he would, no doubt, suppt)se them to be 
the work of several eminent architects. Every thing is 
wonderful in the labours of these amphibious animals. 
The regularity of their plan, the size and solidity and the 
admirable eontrlvance of their buildings, must till every 
attentive observer with astonishment. 

'i'he heavers choose a place to build on, where they can 
have plenty of provision, and near a rivulet, that they may 
have water to bathe in. Tlioy begin by making a bank 
or dyke, wliicii keeps tite water on a level with the first 
floor of their houses. Sometimes the bank is a prodigious 
work : at the bottom it is about ten or twelve feet thick ; 
if. is formed entirely of wood aud clay. The heavers cut 
pieces of wood, as thick as an arm, w ith astonishing ease- 
These they fix upright in the ground, very close to each 
other, and interweave between smaller and more supple 
pieces of wood, liut jis the w^ater would get through, and 
their bathing pond would be empty, they have recourse t(» 
clay or potter’s earth, with wiiich they fill all tJie spaces 
witliiii and without, so that the water caim-ot run through. 
'J'hcy raise the dyke as the water rises. 

Having finishetl the bank of their w^atcring-nlace, they 
begin their houses, which are round or oval buildings, 
divided into three stories, raised one above another. 
The lower one is generally tilled with water ; the otlier 
two are raised above it. They fix these little buildings 
m a very firm and strong manner, upon the edge of their 
watering-place, and always by stories, in order to mount 
higher in case the water should rise. If they find a little 
island near their pond, tliey build their houses upon it, 
which are then more solid ; and they are less incommoded 
with water, in which they cannot remain long at a 
time. If they do not find this convenience, they, with tlie 
B 4< 
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help of their teeth, put piles into the ground, in order Id 
support their buildings against the wind and the water. 
They form two doors at the bottom, in order to go out into 
the water • one leads to their bathing-place, the other to 
the place where they deposit whatever is disagreeable from 
their upper apartments. They have a third door higher 
up, for fear of being taken when the ice blocks up the 
lower doors. 

Sometimes they build their houses entirely on dry 
ground ; and make ditches from five to six feet deep, to g(» 
dpwn into the water. Tliey emploj^ the same industry, 
and the same materials for their building, as for their 
dykes. Tlic walls are perpendicular, and two feet thick. 
The ends of the wood, wliich go beyond the level of the 
wall, they cut off with their teeth : then mixing clay with 
dry herbs, they form it info a composition, with which 
they plaster both inside and outside of their work by the 
help of their tails, which serve as trowels. The inside of 
the house is arched, and its size is regulated by the number 
of inhabitants that are to dwell in it. Twelve feet long, 
by eight or ten feet broad, is a space sufficient for eight or 
ten beavers. If the number be greater, the building is en- 
larged in proportion. 

Tlie instruments the beavers make use of, are four strong 
and sharp teeth, the two fore-feet, the toes of which are 
separated, the two hind-feet, the toes of which are con- 
nected with a membrane, and their tail, wliich is covered 
with scales, and formed like an oblong trow^el. With these 
few utensils, they shame our carpenters and masons, pro- 
vided as they are with trowels, rules, squares, and axes. 
They cut all the w^ood they require for building with their 
teeth, with tlieir fore-feet they dig the ground, and soften 
and mix the clay ; their tails serve instead of a wheel- 
barrow to carry tlfceir clay or mortar, and afterw^ards as a 
trowel to plaster it on. Goldsmith. 


SEPTEMBER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

On the Insect Tribes^ 

Naturalists have found it necessary to arrange in- 
sects into different tribes or families, distinguished from 
each otlierby certain peculiarities in die structure of their 
T bodies ; such as their having or wanting wings, and from 
number and substances of which these instruments of 
motton are composed. 
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No otlicr classes of animals have more legs than four ; 
but most insects have six ; and some have eight, ten, four- 
teen, sixteen, and even a hundred. Besides the number of 
legs, insects are furnished with aniennm or feelers. These 
feelers, by which they examine the substances they meet 
witli, are composed of a greater number of articulations or 
joints. When a wingless insect is placed at the end of a 
twig, or in any situation where it meets with a vacuity, it 
moves the feelers backward and forward, elevates, de- 
presses, and bends them from side to side, and will not 
advance further lest it should fall. If a stick or any other 
substance be placed within the reach of the feelers, the 
animal immediately applies them to this new object, exa- 
mines whether it is sufficient to support the weiglit of its 
body, and in that case instantly proceeds in its journey. 

Though most insects are provided with eyes, yet they can 
sec distinctly but at small distances, and of course must 
be very incompetent judges of the vicinity or remoteness 
of objects. ITie feelers, which are in perpetual motion 
while the animal walks, remedy this defect, and enable it 
to proceed with safety in the dark. 

Some of the insect tribes have four, and others, as the 
spider and scorpion, have eight eyes. The eyes of insects 
are absolutely immoveable ; but this defect is supplied by 
a contrivance which renders them capable of viewing ob- 
jects in every direction, and also of seeing bodies that are 
too minute to be perceived by us. 

There is another peculiarity in the structure of insects. 
They have no bones ; but that defect is supplied in some 
by a membraneous or muscular skin, and in others by a 
crustaceous or liorny covering. In this circumstance in- 
sects resemble the shell animals, whose bones constitute 
the outward parts of the bodies. 

The mouth of insects is generally placed in the under 
part of the head ; but in some it is situated in the breast. 
The greater number of winged insects are provided with 
a proboscis or trunk, a machine of a very complicated na- 
ture, which serves diem to extract the juices from plants, 
to conduct the air into their bodies, and to convey the 
sensation of smelling. Tlie substance of the trunk has 
some resemblance to tliat of horn. It tapers from the 
base to the extremity, and is composed of two similar and 
equal parts, (each of them concave,) which when joined 
form three distinct tubes, that serve as a mouth, a nose, 
and a windpipe. Mayor. 
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Connection of the IVorls of Nature* 

(A Sunday Lesson.) 

The law of mutual dependence so universally prevails, 
that throu'-h all the parts of Nature which conic under 
our notice, mid probably throughout the creation, there is 
not to be i\)uiul a single insulated, unconnected being. It 
iiT true, in lunn’ocrless instances, that the ])arts of tlie 
material world are dependent upon each other for their 
preservation. The nourishment of jilants is the joint 
labour of the sun and air, earth and water ; and even the 
continuance of thoir several species requires that plants 
of the same order be associated in the same soil. Ani- 
mals depend upon vegetables, or upon animals of an in- 
ieriiir size or lower order, for their support ; and in their 
respective classes arc often mutually subservient to each 
otlicr. 

Mali re<j'.ilres large supplies from the vegetable, animal, 
and iiiiiicrai kingdoms, for his support, defence, conveni- 
ence, and anuisement; and in return is under the necessity 
of cultivating the cartli, and of protecting and providing for 
the creatures wliose service he needs. Among men, every 
relation of society is a mode of dependence, and all the 
offices of life are reciprocal acts of kindiiess. As, in the 
human body, the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no 
need of thee; nor agiiin, the head, 1 have no need of 
you; su iji tlie general body of society, no individual can 
claim independence on bis brelbren. 

If the value of every work depends upon the importance 
of the end it is designed to answer, and the degree of per- 
fection with which it accomplishes that end, the works i>f 
God arc glorious and excellent, and, to say all in one 
w'oi d, vvorihy of their author. The best design which can 
be conceived, is that of producing happiness. 'I'he most 
exalted conception which can be supposed to enter into 
the Diviiie mind, is that of blessing a universe. This vast 
and exnlted design is w ritten in legible characters upon the 
w])ole face of Nature. Every intelligent, ^cvery percipient 
being is, by the structure of liis frarne, and the faculties 
with winch lic is endued, created for happiness. Abundant 
provkiomis made in the material world, and in the general 
nature and teiideneics of things, for producing universal 
felicity. We may therefore reasonably presume, that 
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every occurrence which seems at present to interrupt this 
great design, is only a temporary appearance, whidi, tor 
•want of seeing the whole extent of the Divine plan, we 
cannot explain ; and that all partial evil terminates in uni- 
versal good. 

After this survey of the leading characters of the wor.hs 
of God, which of us will not be disposed to adopt, with 
devout admiration, the language of our divine poet ? 

These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almiglity : thine this universal frame. 

Thus Avondrous fair; thyself how- Avoiidrous thcH,"^ 
Unsj)eakahle ! Avho sitl’st above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy low^est AA'orks. — Yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 


OCTOBER THE FIRST. 

Phenomena (f the Month <f October. 

Pj.ANTS having gone tlirough the progressive stages va 
springing, flowering, and seeding, have at this season 
brought to maturity the rudiments of a future progeny, 
vvliich are noAv to be committed to the fostering boson* 
of the earth. 'Phis being done, the parent vegetable, if 
of the herbaceous kind, either total dies, or perishes as far 
as it rose above ground: if a tree or shrubs it loses all its 
tender parts AA*hich the spring and summer had put forth. 
Seeds are scattered by the hand of nature in various man- 
ners. The Avinds, Avhich at this time arise, disperse far 
and wnde many seeds which arc curiously furnished Avith. 
feathers or wings for this ))urpose. Other seeds, by tlic 
means of hooks, lay hold on passing animals, and are 
thus carried to distant places. Many are contained in 
berries, which being eattm by birds, the seeds are dis- 
charged again uninjured, and grow AA^here tliey happen to 
alight. Thus carefully has Nature provided for the dis- 
tribution and propagation of plants. 

The common martin, whose nests, hung under the eaves 
of our houses, afford so agreeable a spectacle of parental 
fondness and assiduity, usually disappears in October. 
As this, tliough one of the smallest of the swalloAA'-kind, 
stays the latest, its emigration to distant climates is less 
R 6 
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probable than that of the others. The sand-martin, which 
breeds in holes in the sandy banks of rivers, and about 
cliffs and quarries, most probably passes the winter in a 
torpid state in those holes. 

In most of the w’ine-countrics of Europe, the vintage 
takes place in October. Tlie grape is one of the latest 
fruits in ripening. Wlicn gathered, tliey are immediately 
pressed, and the juice is fermented like that of apples in 
making cider. A great variety of wines are produced 
from the different kinds of grapes, and the diversity of 
climate in which they grow. In England, this fruit does 
not ripen constantly enough to be worth cultivation for 
the purpose of making wine. 

This month is particularly chosen, on account of its 
mild temperature, for the brew ing of malt li(|uor designed 
for long keeping, which is tliercfore commonly called old 
October. 

The farmer continues to sow^ his winter corn during this 
month ; and wheat is frequently not all sown till the end 
of it. When the weather is too wet for this business, ho 
ploughs up the stubble-ffelds for w'intcr-fallows. Acorns 
are sown for young plantations at this time ; and forests 
and fruit-trees are planted. 

At the very close of the month, a few flowers still cheer 
the eye ; and there is a second blow of some kinds, par- 
ticularly of the woodbine. But the scent of all these late 
flowers is comparatively faint. Aikin. 


OCTOBER THE SECOND. 

Cf the Clothing of Animals. 

Man being endowed with the faculty of reason, having 
thoughts to contrive, hands to effect, and sufficient ma- 
terials afforded him from the skins of animals, and from 
various trees and plants, the Creator of the universe has 
wisely made him naked, and left him to clothe himself ; 
while the poor shiflless irrational beings arc provided 
with such clothing as is most suitable to their station and 
business. 

Some animals arc covered with hair, some with feathers, 
some with scales, come with shells ; some only skin ; and 
some with firm and stout armature ; all nicely accommo- 
dated to the element in which the creature lives, and to 
its occasions there. 
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To some quadrupeds hair is a commodious cldtliing; 
which fits them for all weathers, to lie on the ground, and 
to do the offices required by man ; and the thick warm 
fleeces of others are not only a good defence against cold 
and wet, but also a soft bed to repose themselves in ; and 
to many, a comfortable covering to nurse and cherish 
their tender young. 

And as hair and wool* to quadrupeds, so feathers are as 
suitable a covering to birds; sufficiently close and strong 
to guard the body from the injuries of weather, while it 
empowers the wings, like so many sails, to make strong 
impulses upon the air in their flight. 

How well adapted are the annuli of some reptiles, and 
the contortions of the skin of others, not only to fence the 
body suffic.iently against outward injuries, but to enable 
them to creep, to perforate the earth, and in a word to 
perform all the offices of their reptile state, much better 
than any other tegument of the body w'ould do 1 

The same may be said of tfic covering of the inhabit- 
ants of the waters, particularly the shells of some most 
consistent with their slower motions, and the scales and 
skins of others affording them an easy and swift passage 
through the waters. 

Thus is the whole animal w'orld clothed in the wisest 
manner, the most suitable to the element in which they 
live, the place in which they reside, and their state and 
occasions there. Those that arc able to shift for them- 
selves, are lef't to their own discretion and diligence ; but 
tlic helpless are well accoutred and provided for. When 
such inimitable glory and beauty are seen in the clothing 
of some, and such incomparable contrivance arid work- 
manship appear in all, can we imagine the clotliiiig of all 
the animal world to be the work of any thing less than of 
the infinite, intelligent Being, whose art and power alone 
are equal to such a wonderful and admirable contrivance ? 

Derham. 


* OCTOBER THE THIRD 

0/’ the Dog. 

The dog, independently of his beauty, vivacity, strength, 
and swiftness, has all the interior qualities w hich can at- 
tract the regard of man. The tame dog comes to lay at 
his master’s feet his courage, strength, and talents, and 
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waits his orders to use them; he consults, interrogates, 
and beseeches ; the glance of his eye is sufficient ; he un- 
derstands the signs of his will ; without the vices of man, 
he has all the ardour of sentiment, and what is more, he 
has fidelity and constancy in his aflections; no ambition, 
no interest, no desire of revenge, no fear but that of dis- 
pleasing him ; he is all zeal, all w:irmtlj, and all obedi- 
ence ; more sensible to the remembrance of benefits thai» 
wrongs, he licks the hand which infli(‘ts pain on him ; he 
only opposes punishnient by his cries, and at length en- 
tirely disarms anger by his patience aiH.l submission. 

More docile and flexible than any other animal, the dog 
soon conforms himself to the motions, manners, and liabit.^ 
of those who command him. ^\'he^ the care of the house 
is entrusted to him during the night, he becomes even 
ferocious ; he w'atclics, he walks his rounds, he scents: 
strangers afar off, and if they hajijHni to stop, or atteinj)! 
to break in, he flies to oppose them, and by reiterated 
barkings, efforts, and cries of jwssioii, he gives the alarm. 
As furious against men of prey as against devouring ani- 
mats, he flies upon, wounds, and takes from them whui 
they w'cre endeavouring to steal ; but content with havinjj 
conquered, he rests himself on tlie spoil, will not toue)* 
it even to satisfy his appetite, and at once gives an 
example of courage, temperance, and fidelity. 

This species of animal is of the greater importance in 
the order of Nature : without the assistance of the dog, 
li<»w could man have been able to discover, hujit, and 
destro}^, wild and obnoxious animals ? "JV) keej> himself 
in safety, and to render himself master of the living uni- 
verse, it was necessary to make liimself friends among 
animals, in order to oppose them to otliers. 'fhe first 
art, theii, of mankind, was the education of dogs, and 
the fruit of this art was the conquest and peaceable pos- 
.session of the earth. 

The dog, faithful to man, wall always preserve aportio.n 
of empire, and a degree of superiority over other animals: 
he cjommand.-; them, and reigns himself at the head of a 
flock, where he mnkes himself better understood timn the 
\')icp of the shepln rd : safety, order, and discipline, are 
liie fruits of his vigilance and activit 3 ^ The sheep arc a 
people who are suh.ni.‘«sive to him, whom he conducts and 
jiTotects, and against w liora ho never employs force, unless 
It be to maintain peace. 

The dog may be said to be tlie only animal whose fide- 
lity to man can be put to the proof ; the only one wliicli 
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perceives the approach of an unknown person ; tlie oiiJy 
one which always knows his master and his friends; tliic 
only one which understands liis own name, and answers 
to the domestic call ; the only one wliich, when lie lias 
lost his master and cannot find him, calls him by his 
lamentations ; the only one which, in a long journey, a 
journey that perhnjjs he has bc^en but once, will, if lost or 
taken from his home, rctiieiuber the way, and find the 
road back to his owner ; the only one, in short, wliose 
talents are evident, and who is snseeptible of every good 
i in pr ess ion. li u f k.0 n. 


OCTOBER THE FOURTH. 

JVililcr sleep of Animals and Plajiis. 

The winter sleej) is a very singular property of animals 
and’iilants : and, thougii it occurs daily before our eycif, 
we are not able to explain the phenomena wilii which it is 
attended. In cold countries, many animals, on the up- 
proacli of w inter, retire to their subterranean abodes, in 
wliich they bury themselves under the snow, wliere they 
remain ii\e or six months without nourishment or motion; 
nay, almost wathout circulation oi’ their blood, which flows 
only sluggisldy, and in the widest vessels. Their per- 
spiration is almost imperceptible : but still they Jose 
something by it; as they enter their winter quarters in 
very good condition, and are exceedingly thin when they 
return from them. 

Some animals enjoy their wdnter sleep under the earth, 
and others concealed beneath the snow;' some lor the 
same purpose creep into the holes of rocks, anti otliers 
under stones or the bark ol* trees. 

Plants Imve their winter sleep also ; for, during ttu' 
period of winter, their saj) flow^s towards the root, and the 
circulation of it, Avhich is ver}^ slow', takes place only in 
the widt^st vessels. Were tiie expansion of tlie sap in 
wdnter as considerable as in summer, it woultl burst all the 
vessels on l)eing frozen. 

Several observers have endcjivoured to prove that this 
singular circumstance is merely acciilcntal, and, indeed, 
no dilierence is found in the internal organisation of those 
animals which have winter sleep, and those which have 
not. It is very remarkable, that this property belongs in 
general to animals of prey As these have far slrojiger 
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powers of digestion, and stronger digestive juices, it would 
appear that abstinence from food for several months would 
to them be hardly possible. 

The bear, the bat, and the hedge-hog, have winter 
sleep, but the white bear has not. As tlie latter is secured 
from the cold by his long hair, he finds nourishnieiit in 
the dead whales and seals which are cast on shore by the 
* waves. 

The earth-worms have winter sleep ; but aquatic worms 
very seldom. Insects, as well as their larvae, have winter 
sleep. Butterflies may be often seen fluttering about in 
the w*arm days of spring, after having spent the whole 
winter in that condition. Amphibious animals have win- 
ter sleep, those which live merely in the ocean excepted. 
Few birds, on the other hand, are exposed to this state. 
The greater part of these, on the approach of winter, re- 
tire to a milder climate, where they can find more abun- 
<lant nourishment. In Iceland, the sheep have winter sleep, 
because in that country they arc suffered to range in per- 
fect freedom. In the winter season, therefore, tliey may 
be seen buried under the snow and in the bushes, where 
it would be impossible for them to remain were they not 
in that condition. 

OCTOBER THE FIFTH. 

fij; 

I j On the Sense of Feelings and the Faculty of Speech. 

^ To the senses of seeing, hearing, smelling, and taste, 
I as a most necessary and advantageous supplement, is added 
that oi feeling, wdiich renders the whole assemblage com- 
t; plete. While the other senses have ocal situation, this 
is diffused throughout the whole body — in the palms of 
I the hands, on the tips of the fingers, and through all the 
|l extreme parts of the flesh. 

.! How happily is this sense tempered between two ex- 
tremes: neither so acute as the membranes of the eye, 
I nor so obtuse as the callus of the heel. The former would 
f expose us to much pain, the latter would quite benumb 
the body, and almost annihilate the touch. 

Each sense is most exactly adapted to its respective 
- office, and to the several exigencies of our present state.. 
Were they strained to a much higher tone, they would be 
avenues of anguish; were they relaxed into a greater in- 
sensibility, they w^ould be so many useless incumbrances. 

TTiat which improves the satisfaction, and augments the 
1^: beneficial effects arising from all the sensoc. is the won- 
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(lci*rul faculty of speech, WTiat an admirable instrument 
for articulating and modifying this great blessing, is the 
tongue ! that artiticer of our words, which, without cither 
bone or joint, fashions itself into every shape and posture 
that turn express sentiment, or constitute Iiarniony. I3y 
tins orgaij wc communicate tlie secrets of our hearts, and 
make our very thoughts audible; are enabled to instruct the 
ignorant, reclaim the vicious, and comfort the distressed. 

Besides the bodily perfections already instanced, we 
have powers of iniaginaiion^ b}" which we are rendered 
capable of the j)Jeasures arising from tlie perceptioiv. of 
harmony, order and beauty. We have memory, by which 
we are able to recall ])ast scenes and enjoyments. - We 
have a of looking forward to t iiturity ; and thus 

of guarding against expected evils, and alleviating present 
inconveniences, by the anticipations of hope. We have 
InngnngCy by vvliicli we make known our wants, and en- 
joy the benelits of social intercourse. We have nffretions, 
which procure us the joys flowing from love and sympa- 
thy; from friendship, generosity, and niutual kindness. 
We have reason^ hy whicli we can investigate truth, can 
trace the Divine hand that formed us ; contemplate his 
works, and cause all Nature, and every inferior order of 
I)eing, to contribute to our defence and comfort. 

We have liberty and conscience^ by which wc can per- 
ceive the eternal dilferences of moral good and evil ; luid, 
by conforming our actions to them, procure the inexpres- 
sible satisfaction arising from self-applause, the conscious- 
ness of imitating the Deity, and the hope of receiving his 
a})probation and favour. 

~ ^ Of all 

7'Iie inhabitants of earth, to man alone 
Creative wusdom gave to lift the eye 
To Truth’s eternal measures, thence to frame 
The sacred laws of action and of will, 

Discerning justice from unequal deeds, 

And t(jmperancc from folly. Akenside. 


OCTOBER THE SIXTH 

The principal Manujaclures in England, 

The staple manufacture of this country is woollen 
cloth. England abounds in fine pastures and extensive 
downs, which feed great numbers of sheep.: hence our 
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wool lias over been a valuable article of trade; but we 
dill not always know how to work it. We used to sell 
it to the Flemish or Lombards, who wrought it into cloth: 
till in the year Edward HI. invited some Flemish 

weavers over to teach us the art : but there was not much 
made in England till the reign of Henry V^II. 

Manchester and Birmingham are tov/ns which have 
arisen to great consequence from small beginnings, al- 
most within the memory of old men nmv living; the first 
for (cotton and muslin goods ; the second for cutlery and 
har'd ware, in which England excels all Europe. 

Of late years, too, fine and beautiful carjiets have been 
fabricated in this country. Our clocks and w'atches arc 
also greatly este'emed. 

The earthenware plates and dishc's in general use, with 
the more elegant and ornamented sets for llic dinner and 
tea tables of the wealthy, conic from a very extensive nm- 
nufaetory, the seat of' which is at liursleni in Staffordshire. 

The principal potteries there belong to one manufac- 
turer, Wedgwood, who has made our clay more valuable 
than the finest porcelain of China. He has moulded it 
into all the forms of grace and beauty that are to be met 
with in the precious remains of tlie (ireek artists. In the 
more common articles he has pencilled it w'ith the most 
I'legant designs, shaped it into shells and leaves, twisted it 
into wicker work, and trailed the ductile foliage round 
the ligJit basket. He lias filled our cabinets and cliirnney- 
])iec(^s with urns, lamps, and vases, on wliich are traced 
the fine forms and floating draperies of antiquity. There 
is a great demand abroail for this elegant nianufacture. 

The highest value of exports from Hrcat Britain was in 
ISIO, when they exceeded sixty- tw^o millions. Of this 
amount, fifleen millions were foreign goods re-exported, 
and forty-seven millions were Britisli produce or manu- 
facture, of which twenty millions w ere sent to our colonies 
in Asia, Africa, and America. The cotton manufactories 
consume seventy-eight millions of pounds of raw cotton 
annually, and their total value is tw^enty-five millions of 
pounds sterling, of which fifteen millions are exported. 


OCTOBEK THE SEVENTH. 

Against Sloth, (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The whole structure of our nature, and the wliole con- 
dition of oilr being, prove that our Maker intended us 
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not for a life of indolence, but of active exertion. All the 
organs of tlie body, and all the iaciilties of the mind, are 
instruments of action, and are to be enij)]o 3 'ed in tlie vi- 
gorous pursuit of liappiness. It is only by constant ex- 
ercise that these poi»^ers can be preserved in a sound and 
Jicaltidul state. If the body be sutfercil to remain long- 
inactive, it will lose its strengtli, and become a prey to 
disease; at tlie same time tlie inental faculties will be 
gradually enfeebled, and the wdiolt; fabric of human hap- 
})iiiess be undennined by frctfulness and spleen. It is, on 
ihe contrarj^ a matter of constant experience, that a re- 
gular course of bodily exercises is conducive to health, cx- 
liiiarc.les the .spirits, and conirilnites to tlie easy and suc- 
ee''''^i‘ul employment of the intellectual powers. 

The frecjueiit ajiplication of the mind to study, esta- 
biislie.s a haliit of ibiuking, which renders it easy and plea- 
sant to engage in tiny kind of scientihe or literary pur- 
suit ; wliercas a mind w hich remains long unemployed, 
loses its delicacy and vigour, and sinks into languor and 
stupidity. As ilu* (*arth, if it be industriously cultivated, 
will produce Iriiirs in rich abundance, but, if it be siilfered 
to lie long uni died, v.ili be overrun witli weeds, which will 
be rank in proportitm to the richness of the soil: so the 
Imman mind, if’ cultivated wutli great assiduity, will yield 
a plentiful han est of knowledge and w isdom ; but if ne- 
gleeled, will soon be overspread with the weeds of error 
and folly: and the poisonous weeds will spring up in tlm 
greatest abundance in those minds which are by nature 
ca})abJe of producing the most excellent fruits. 

To a mind thus corrupted by indolence, the words of 
Solomon may be applied ; “ 1 went by the held of the 
slothful, and by the viiuyard of the man void of under- 
standing, and lo, it was all grown over with tliorns, and 
nettles had covered the face thereof.” I'he uiujuesti un- 
able truth is, that man is made for action; and his fucuU 
tics, like metallic instruments, if tliey be not polished wu'th 
using, will be consumed witli the rust of indolence. 

Enfield* 


OCTOBER THE EIGHTH. 

Jlcligious Intolerance. 

Ai.l religious parties and sects are persuaded of their 
own infallibility, hiach cherishes the unhappy opinion, 
that, among the many religious professions, there is only 
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one wliicli possesses theological truths in all their purity ; 
each despises and abhors the rest, and accuses them of 
obstinacy, blindness, obduracy, and deceit. Each sect 
imagines itself to be in the right way, and all the others in 
error. Every man of a shallow mind is proud of his in- 
tolerance, and regards every thing that does not correspond 
witJi his tenets, as detestable and impure. 

It is too often the case that the enemies of a religion 
hate it because they are not acquainted with it. They as- 
cribe lii their opponents principles which they abhor, and 
tenets which never entered into their imaginations. They 
propagate the most religious caiumnics against the pro- 
fessors of the obnoxious religion. A Franconian catliolic 
of high rank, in the true spirit of religious intolerance, gave 
this caution to his son when setting out on his travels: 
My son, said the illustrious bigot, avoid the society of the 
protestant ecclesiastics, for they arc all addicted to abomi- 
nable crimes. 

In the eyes of the Turks ail infidels are dogs, whose 
presence alone is sufficient to pollute an orthodox mussui- 
man. For this reason no Christains arc permitted to re- 
side in the country of llisiaos, because the cities of Mecca 
and Medina form a i)art of it. Neither Jews nor Cliris- 
tians arc alhnved to be present in Egypt at tlie opening of 
the canals of thiC Nile, lest, by their impurity, they should 
j)rcvcnt the overflowing of its w'atcrs. 

I'lie Mahominedans are unjust towards the Christians, 
and the Christians towards the Maliommedans. No Turk 
ever entertained the least doubt concerning the unity of 
the Godhead; and yet they have been accused of wor- 
shipping the stars, and in many Christian books they are 
termed Pagans. 

Thus mankind, more or less, shun and despise, ridicule 
and condemn one anotlier, because each professes the only 
saving religion. Thus the crusades swept away two mil- 
lions of combatants; and they were undertaken in the true 
spint of intolerance, for the extermination of infidels, and 
for a confirmation and extension of the true faith. Tlius 
have princes been stimulated to convert the world into a 
hell, and in the name of a God of mercy to persecute and 
torment those whom they ought to have treated with love 
and compassion. Whoever imagines tliat another cannot 

E ossibly be a virtuous man who does not believe all that 
e beheves ; whoever condemns all those whose way of 
tliinking in religious matters does not correspond with his, 
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will naturally be an enemy to the greatest part of his 
species. 

Men ought not thus lightly to condemn each otlier. — 
We shall be judged by a God of Jove: he will judge us 
according to the faithfulness and sincerity with which w'e 
serve liini. The hope of salvation is not grounded on a 
man’s faith, hut on his sincerity; not on his opinions and 
knowledge, but on the worthiness, purity, and integrity of 
his heart and life. Zimmkkman. 


OCTOBEK THE NINTH. 

Further Observations on Animal culne. 

The word animalcule denotes such a minute creature as is 
either scai cely, or not at all, to be discerned by the naked 
eye. The green coating on the top of stagnant waters is 
mithing but prodigious numbers of aninuilcula;, which serve 
for lumrishuient to several water-aniimtis. 

The microscope discovers millions of animalcula: in most 
liquors, as water, wine, vinegar, beer, dew, particularly 
in rain-water, in several mineral waters, and in infusions 
of po])per, bay-berries, oats» barley, and wheat. 

Animalcula; may be considered as visible, invisible, or 
microscojiical. The visihlcy or such as may be discerned 
by the naked eye, are miles, divers species of insects, rep- 
tiles, and other vermin. "Hie invhiUe^ which arc only 
supposed to exist, arc such as escape the power even of 
the best miiToscopes. The naked eye takes in from the 
elephant to the mite; hat here commences a new order, 
reserved only for the microscope, which comprehends from 
the mite to those twenty-seven millions of times smaller 
and this order cannot be yet said to be exhausted, if the 
microscope is not already arrived at its highest possible 
degree of perfection. 

The extreme minuteness of these animalcula; conceals 
them from the naked human eye. This is one of the great 
wonders of modern philosoph 3 % An object a thousand 
times too little to be able to aficct our sense, would, it 
might formerly be thought, have been secure from our 
insjjectitm. And it is strictiy true, that most of our micro- 
scopical animalcula; are so inconceivably small that thou- 
sands may stand on the point of a needle. 

With whatever degree of surprise we consider the huge 
bulk and prodigious strength of the elephant, wc shall find 
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our astonishment still j^reatcr if u-c attentively oxanil!:e 
the minute parts of the mite; for the latter has more 
linihs than the elephant, each of them iurnishetl witli veins 
iirul arteries, nerves, muscles, tentlons, and hones : it ha.'^ 
eyes, a mouth, heart to propel the eireulation of the 
blood, and organs as perfect as in the larec'st animal. If’ 
the extreme minuteness of these parts is above oiir cem- 
ception, what shall we say to those various sj>ecics of ani- 
malcuh'c, to which the mite itself, in size, is as it were an 
elephant ! 


OCTOBKR TlfF. TENTH. 

On the Avis, 

Tun arts are generally divided into two ehtsc^es; usefi' 
or mechanic, and liberal or polite. Tlie nechanica! art,-, 
are those in whieli the hand and body are nw)re i-oiu erned 
than the mind; of this kind are most oi’tho.se which I’ur- 
iiish us with the necessaries of life, and arc popvilarly 
/mown by the mime of trade’s; as hakini.^, brewing, cm • 
{) entry, smith cry, weavinir, ike. 

Polite arts are such as depend tuore oi\ the labour of tin 
mind, than that of tlie hand; and are the j>roduce of iuia- 
gination; their essence eon.-ists in expression, and their 
end in pleasure. Under the denomination of ])(>llle arh;, 
are com])rehcndcd oratory, p.oelry, music, painting, sculp- 
ture, engraving, ami architecture. 

Soiiif of the jtol'ite arts, s\!c!i ;is elocjc.cma*. poetry, and 
architecture, arc' frctjucmtiy a}>j)lic‘d to objects tliat are use- 
lul, or exercised in matters that are instructive : hut in 
these cases, though the ground-work belongs to tliose 
sciences which employ the understanding, yet the expres- 
sion arises from the faculty of invention. 

Some of the arts must be nearly coeval with the human 
race ; for food, clothing, and habitation., even in their origi- 
nal simplicity, recjuiretl a degree of skill ; and many others 
are of such antiejuity as to place the inventors beyond the* 
reach of tradition. 

Mechanical arts in process of time introduced polite 
arts; for the professors of tlie former, having introduced 
the conveniences, turned their thoughts towards the em- 
bellishments of life. Beauty was studied in ol)jc''*t,.i {»f 
sight; and men of taste attached themselves to tli'' fnu' 
arts, w hich multiplied their enjoyments and improved tlieir 
benevolence. 



Ceremonies the Chinese, 

The imitative arts of sculpture and painting msfde an 
early appearance in (I recce. Statuary, a more simple 
imitation tlian painting, was soonest brought to perfection : 
the statues of .lujMterby Phidias, and of Juno by Polycletes, 
were executed Jong before tlie art of light anti shade was 
known. Another cause likewise eoncurred to advance 
statuary before painting, namely, the great demand for 
statues of the gods. 

Jn all et>untries where the people are barbarous and 
illiterate, the progress of the arts is ext rtmiely slow. Use- 
iiil arts will never be neglected in a country where there 
is no j)oiity, lor every man linds his aeeoiiiit in them.. 
Fine arts are inon; jnecariouh; they are not relished but 
by fiersons of taste, who are eomparatively very tew; llu' 
which reason tiiey will lievcr tlonrisli in any country, un- 
less patronised liy the sovereign, or by men of power and 
ojiulence. 


OCroIlEIl THE ELEVENTH. 

Ceremonies of the Chinese, 

KoTiiiNCj can ai>pear more irksome to an European than 
llie multitude of ceremonies used on all occasioiis by the 
riiinese. An invitation to an entertainment is not sup- 
i)o.‘-ed to be given with sincori'iy till it has been renewed 
lliree or four limes in writing. A card is sent on tlie 
morning preceding the entertainment, a .second on the 
m(»rning of the appointed day, and a third wlien every 
thing is prepared. 

The master of the liotise always introduees his guests 
into the liall, where In* sailings them one after another. 
When they are all as.'^embled, ho lakes a cup of wine 
makes a bow to the e{mipany, advances to the forc-paii 
of the hall, and, raising bi.s eyes and the cup tow’ards 
heaven, pours the litjuor on the ground, in imitation of llu* 
well-known libations of antiquity. 

The whole entcrtaiiiniciit is conducted with the utmost 
formality! They all drink together very slowly. No one 
presumes to begin to eat till the master of the feast lead.-' 
the way; but on his giving the accustomed signal, all the 
(UMiqiany snatch uj) their ebony sticks, and eariy the ibod 
lo their mouths in regular uniform motion, as if llicy were 
jierfonning some military exercise. They take the great- 
est care that their nioullis all move together ; for to be 
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bcfore-haiul, or to make the rest wait, is ac*counted a mark 
of vulgarity. 

Tile ceremonies of the Chinese are under the immediate 
direction of government, and every person in the empire is 
obliged to observe them. Even tradesmen, mariners, 
husbandmen, and domestics, have their respective forms 
assigned them; and every one, from the highest mandarin 
to the most indigent peasant, is perfectly acquainted with 
the honours and compliments he can projierly accept, and 
those which he ought to pay to others. It is supposed 
by the court, that the frequent use of outward condescen- 
sions and seeming affection tends to promote mutual good 
will, and prevents many quarrels anti disorders. 

When a visitor arrives at the house of a superior, he is 
introduced into the hall by a couple of servants, who bold 
an umbrella and a Ian inclined to each other, so as to form 
a screen ; and these barriers are not removed till he has 
advanced near enough to salute the master of the house, m ho 
docs not rise from his chair. If the person visited be the 
inferior, he goes into the street to conduct the stranger in. 

Loquacity is studiously avoided in their visits, and some- 
times not a single word is spoken, except the prescribed 
compliments, w'liich are always uttered in the third person. 
They never say I or Yon : such familiar expressions are 
contrary to their law’ of ceremonies. 

Nor is epistolary correspondence, even among private 
friends, attended with less complicated ceremonies. IT a 
letter be w'ritten to a person of quality, it is necessary t«> 
use a large sheet of white paper wuth ten or twelve folds, 
and the smaller the characters are the more respectful : the 
style, words, and distances between the lines must also he 
accommodated to the rank of the person addressed, and 
two seals must be affixed to the letter, one over the be- 
ginning and the other above the signature. The letter is 
tlien folded in a cover, on which is’ written Nuy-han, ‘ The 
letter is within and this is put into another cover, directed 
and sealed at both ends, with the words Honfong, ‘ Secured 
and scaled. J. Goldsmith. 


OCTOBER THE TWELFTH. 

The Metamorphoses of Insects, 

All winged insects undergo three metamorphoses or 
changes of form, and these distinct periods present very 
different scenes to the student of Nature. 
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In tlic Jlrst period the insect appears as a worm or cater- 
pillar. Its body is long, cylindrical, and consists of a suc- 
cession of rii^gs, which are generally cased within each 
other. By tlie aid of its rings, or of several pairs of legs, 
it crawls about in quest of food ; and its movements are 
in some species, remarkably quick. Its head is armed with 
teeth or pincers, by w hich it eats the leaves of plants or 
other kinds of food. Its blood moves from the tail towards 
the head ; and it breathes either by small openings placed 
on caeJi side of its body, or by one or several tubes situated 
on its posterior part, which resemble so many tails. 

In the second period, the insect appears under the form 
of a nyinjdi or chrysalis. When an insect, after throwing 
off the skin of tlic caterpillar, exhibits all its external parts, 
only covered with soft and transparent membranes, it is 
called a nymph ; but when to tliese membranes is added 
a common and crustaceous covering, it receives tlie name 
of a chrysalis, — Wliile in this second state insects in gene- 
ral are totally inactive, and seem not to possess any powers 
of lile; remaining fixed in the situation which they have 
chosen for their temporary abode, till their final metamor- 
phosis into files. Some, however, are capable of changing 
place, but their movements are slow and painful. The 
blood circulates now’ from the head to the tail, and the or- 
gans of breatliing are found on die anterior part of the 
animal. 

In the third period, as a buttertty or moth, the insect 
has acquired that perfect construction wdiich corrcspontls 
to the rank it is destined to hold in the scale of existence. 
The bonds of the nyrajih or the chrysalis are now burst 
asuiuler, and tlie insect commences a new mode of life. 
All its members, formerly soft, inactive, and folded up, 
are expanded, strengthened, and exjiosed to observation. 

Under the form of a worm, or caterpillar, it crawled; 
under that of a nymph, or chrysalis, its power of motion 
was almost annihilated; but under th^s last form, it i» 
furnished with six springy legs, and two or fi>ur wings, 
with w hich it is enabled to fiy through the air ! Instead 
of teeth or pincers, with which it divided a gross aliment, 
it has now a trunk, by which it extracts the refined juices 
of the most delicate flowers : and it delights us by tlie 
Jeauty of its spots and variety of its colours * 
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OCTOBER THE THIRTEENTH. 

Phenomena of the Vegetable Kingdom, 

The power of changing place is not peculiar to animals; 
examples of different kinds of motion are to be discovered 
in the vegetable kingdom. AMien the roots of a tree, for 
instance, meet with a stone, or any other obstruction to 
tbeir motion, in order to avoid it they alter their direc- 
tion, They will turn also from barren to fertile earth, 
which indicates something like a selection of food ; and 
when confined to a house, they will uniformly bend to- 
ward the window or opening through which the rays of 
light are introduced. 

The sensitive plant possesses the faculty of motion in a 
very eminent degree. On Uie slightest touch its leaves 
suddenly contract, and the branch bends towards the 
earth. 

The moving plant from the East Indies exhibits the 
most astonishing example of vegetable motion. Its leaves 
are incessantly in movement, some rising and otliers fall- 
ing; and others whirling circularly by tw isting their stems. 
Its motions cease during the night, and when the weather 
is cold and cloudy. 

The American plant called Venus's Fly-trap, affords an 
extraordinary instance of vegetable motion. Its leaves are 
jointed, and furnished with two rows of strong prickles. 
Their surfaces secrete a sweet liquor, and allure the ap- 
proach of flies ; but no sooner arc they touched by the legs 
of a fly, than the two lobes of the leaf iiistantl}’^ rise, the 
row's of prickles lock themselves fast together, and squeeze 
the unw'ary animal to death. If a straw or pin be intro- 
duced between tlie lobes, the same motions are excited. 

When a seed is sown in a reversed position, the young 
root turns downward to enter the earth, and the stem bends 
upward to ascend into the air. Confine a young stem to 
an incHneejL position, and its extremity will soon assume its 
former perpendicular direction. Twist a branch of any 
tree in such a manner tliat the inferior surfaces of the leaves 
are turned toward the sky, and in a short time all these 
leaves will resume their original position. Many leaves 
course of the sun. In the morning their superior 
are presented to tjhe east ; at noon they race tne 
; and when the sun se^ they are directed to the 
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west. All plants make strong efforts to escape from dark* 
ness and shade, and to procure the inffuciicc of the sun. 


OCTOBER THE FOURTflENTH. 

Youth and Age compared. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

To young persons life commonly appears a shining and 
flowery spring, which yields a thousand present delights, 
and promises a summer richly laden with precious fruite. 
Tliey have heard, indeed, that it sometimes happens that 
storms and tempests rise to darken the brightest sky ! and 
they are told that the summer and autumn of mature life 
must be at length succeeded b}" the gloomy winter of age: 
but they think it wholly unnecessary to damp the ardour 
of their present pursuits by turning their attention to 
events so uncertain and apparently so remote. 

Prom these and other causes, young people enter upon 
life witli the most sanguine expectations of finding in eveir 
event an inexhaustible fund of delight, and of seeing all 
their schemes and enterprises crowned unth success. They 
behold Fame standing ready to sound the praise of their 
talents and merit, and Fortune waiting to reward their 
industry. Thus delighted with themselves and their pro- 
spects, the^ contemplate human life as an enchanting 
scene, inviting to action, pregnant with pleasure, and rich 
in liopc ; and they wonder at the peevishness and per- 
verseness of those who can find in the world notliing but 
causes of vexation and complaint. 

Such iff human life m prospect. Let us now for a mo- 
ment consider how it appears to those who view it in re- 
trospect. 

The gay illusions of youthful fancy are now all vanished. 
Through life tliey have met with many disappointments, 
perhaps with many heavy calamities. Plans which pro- 
mised great things have failed. Those in whom they con- 
fided have deserted them. With this appearance of the 
uncertainty and vanity of all earthly possessions, they are 
at length arrived at the period when youthful strength and 
beauty are exchanged for feebleness and deformity — when 
the senses are benumbed, and desire fails. 

The companions of their youth having dropped one 
after another into the grave, what wonder if at tourscore 
they ask — Where is the world into which we were bom ? 
What wonder if, with all their own experience of misfor- 
8 2 
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tune, and witli their long observation of the ills of life, the 
world should appear to them a dreary wilderness ? 

If the Ibrmer of these views of life be too gay, the lat- 
ter is certainly too gloomy. The true medium is Uie as- 
pect under which life is seen at the middle station, in 
passing from youth to age. By the help of long experi- 
ence and cool reflection, it is clearly ascertained that this 
world is neither a paradise of flowers, nor a wilderness of 
thorns; that though trouble and sorrow are the common 
lot of mortals, this sad account is, through the bounty of 
Divine Providence, commonly far overbalanced by enjoy- 
ments and gratifleations of various kinds, animal, social, 
and intellectual. Enfield 


OCTOBER THE FIFTEENTH. 

'The pyramids of Egj/pU 

The pjTamids of Egypt, those wondrous monuments 
of the wealth and grandeur of the ancient kings of that 
country, are allowed to have been built at least 12(K> 
years before tlie birth of Christ. 

The three pyramids that are most taken notice of by 
travellers, as exceeding all the rest both in bulk and 
beauty, arc situated on a ridge of rocky hills, on the bor- 
ders of the Lybian desert, about ten miles westward from 
tlie village of Gecza, which is supposed to be the spot 
where the ancient Memphis stood, though there are now 
not the least traces to be found of the ruins of that great 
and renowned city. 

The largest of these pyramids, which has suffered least 
by time and weather, is six hundred and ninety-three 
English feet square at the basis, and its perpendicular 
height is four hundred and ninety-nine feet ; but if the 
height be taken as Uie pyramid ascends inclining, it is tlien 
six hundred and ninety-three feet ; which is exactly equal 
to the breadth of the base, so that the angles and base 
make an equilateral triangle. The whole area therefore of 
tlie base contains four hundred and eighty-two thousand 
two hundred and forty-nine square feet, which is some- 
thing more than eleven acres of ground. 

'«^On the outside of this pyramid there is an ascent by 
steps ; the breadth and depth of every step is one entire 
stone, and several of them are tliirty feet in length. The 
top of the pyramid does not end in a point, as it appears 
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to those who view it from below”, but in a little square 
consisting of nine stones, besides two that are wanting at 
the angles. Kach side of the platform is about sixteen 
'feet ; so that a considerable number of persons may stand 
upon it, whence there is one of the most beautiful pnj- 
spects that can be imagined. 

On the north side of the large pyramid, sixteen steps 
from the bottom, there is a narrow passage leading down- 
Avards into the body of the structure. Those who have 
explored this passage, find wnthin, galleries, chambers, and 
a noble hall built of Thebaic marble, situated in the centGc 
of the p 3 n*amid. 

In this stately hall stands a tomb, w'hich consists of one 
entire piece of marble hollowed, without any lid or cover- 
ing; and on being struck it sounds like a bell. * The ge- 
neral o])inion is, that it was designed for the tomb of 
Cheops or Chemnis, king of Egypt, the supposed founder 
of this pyramid. There is no appearance, however, of any 
corpse having been laid in it. The tigurc of this tomb is 
that of an altar, and the marble smooth and plain, with- 
out any sculpture or other ornament. IIow^ the tomb was 
brought into the place where it now stands is difficult to 
conceive, it being imjiossible it should have come through 
the narrow passages that arc the entrances to the hall. It 
is therefore generally supposed the tomb Avas raised up 
thither from AA’ithoiit, before the room was finished; and 
the roof closed over it. Forbiv. 


OCTOBER THE SIXTEENTH. 

(f Homer. 

H«omer, the father of poetry, and the author of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, lived about 340 years after the 
siege of Troy ; and is commonly supposed to have been 
a native of Smyrna. 

He is usually represented as blind; and we are told 
that he employed himself in wandering through the coun- 
try in the character of an itinerant bard. This, however, 
must not depreciate in our eyes his Aumnderful merit, of 
which .his works convey so high an idea; for we there see 
liim carrying to the summit of perfection the art of epic 
poetry, of which he is accounted the inventor. 

The two principal poems of Homer are the Iliad and 
tlic Odyssey. The subject of the Hiad is the Avrath of 
s 3 
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Achilles, which proved so fatal to the Greeks when bc- 
sieging Troy ; tliat of the Odyssey in the voyages and ad- 
ventures of Ulysses after the sacking of that city. 

The fame of Homer rests on the firmest foundation. 
His countrymen, who thoroughly understood the charac- 
ters and manners he described, and tlie languages in which 
he wrote, and who are allowed to excel ail mankind in 
tlie acuteness of their understanding and tlie exquisite de- 
licacy of their taste, regarded his Iliad and his Odyssey 
as the most perfect works of human genius. 

^ Great cities contended for the honour of the poet’s 
birth. Tlie venerable Lycurgus collected and transcribed 
the Iliad and the Odyssey with his own hand ; and Solon 
ordained them to be solemnly recited in tlie Athenian re- 
public. Alexander the Great was so passionately fond of 
their perusal, tliat he placed tliem every night under Jiis 
pillow; and the most ingenious of the ancient critics de- 
duced from tliese poems the justest rules of criticism. 

Tlie best epic poets of succeeding times, such as Virgil, 
Tasso, Milton, and Voltaire, have looked up to Homer 
as the model for their imitation. They have not only co- 
pied him in the arrangement and conduct of their subject, 
but man}^ passages in their poems are little else tliasi pa- 
raphrases from his admirable works. 

The best English transiatiou is that by Mr. Pope; and 
anotlier has appeared, deserving of notice, from tlie pen 
of Mr, Cowper. 


OCTOBER THE SEVENTEENTH 

I'he Art ()f Painting. 

Painting, the art of representing all visible objects by 
lines and colours, is siiid to have had its rise among the 
Egyptians : the Greeks, who learned it ot them, carried it 
to the summit of perfection, if we may believe the stories 
related of their Apelles and Zeuxis. 

The Romans, in the latter times of the Republic, and 
under the first emperors, were not witliout considerable 
masters in the art ; but the inundation of barbarians which 
deluged Italy, proved fatal to the arts, and almost reduced 
piunting to its first elements. Nor was it recovered in 
Europe till the age of pof>e5 Julius II. and Leo X. 
flSdsJast revolution in the history of painting has given 
for distinguishing it into ancient and modern. 

Relent painting comprehends the Greek and Roman 
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the modern has formed several schools, each of which pos- 
sesses its peculiar merit and character. 

It was in Italy, however, that painting returned to its 
ancient honour, when Ciinabue, born at Floreiive in the 
year 1240, betaking hiniseif to the pencil, transferred the 
poor remains of the art from a Greek j)ainter or two, into 
liis own country, lie was seconded by some other Flo- 
rentines : tire first wdio gained any re})utation were Cihir- 
landaio, Micliael Angelo's master ; l*ietro' Perugino, the 
master of llaphael Urbino; and Andrea Vcrocchio, the 
teacher of Leonardo da Vinci. 

But these scholars greatly surpassed their mast TS ; they 
not only eclipsed all that had been done before tliem, but 
carried painting to a lioight of excellence, from w’hich for 
a long period afterwards it materially dceliiied. It was 
not by their immortal works alone they advanced the art, 
but by the number of ])upils whom they bred up, and tlie 
schools which they formed. 

Michael Angelo, born in 1474, founded the school of 
Florence; Kapliael, born in 1483, that of Home; and 
Leonardo da Vinci, born in 1445, the school of Milan; to 
which must be added, the Lombard school, established 
about the same time, and which became very considerable 
under Giorgione and I'itian; boUi born in the year 1477- 

Beside the Italian masters, tlierc were others of great 
eminence about the same periotl on this side tlic Alps, espe- 
cially in Flanders and Holland, who had no communica- 
tion with those of Italy : but in Italy, and particularly at 
Rome, the art was j)ractiscd with the greatest success; and, 
from time to time, the greatest masters were produced. 

France has given birth to some eminent painters, as 
Poussin, Lebrun, David, and others; and our owm country 
has, during the last century, been distinguished by artists, 
such as Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Barry, Wilson, IVlorland. 
Gainsborough, and others. 


OCTOBER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

Characteristics the Hindoos* 

The most striking features in the character of the Hin- 
doos are their superstition, and that love of indolence and 
inaction which causes them proverbially to quote this pas- 
sage from die writings of one of their authors : ‘ It is better 
to sit still dian to walk ; better to sleep than to wake; but 
death is best of all/ 
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In India the dominion of religion extends to a thousand 
particulars, which in other countries arc governed eitlier 
by civil laws, by taste, or custom. Dress, food, the com- 
mon intercourse of life, marriages, and professions, arc 
all under the jurisdiction of religion ; tlicre is scarcely 
any thing that is not regulated by superstition, or any 
thing so trifling and minute as to be held a matter of in- 
ditferencc. 

The Hindoos have in all ages believed in the transmi- 
gration of souls. They cannot think without horror of 
dt;priving any thing of life, and do not less respect that 
precious gift of God in the flea that bites them, than in 
the bulky elephant. 

Some of their tribes not only forbear to kill any living 
creature, but erect hospitals for cows, horses, goats, and 
dogs, tliat happen to be lame or enfeebled by age ; and 
they will purchase a lame ox of his Maliornetan owner, 
to preveivt his being killed by his master. The tribes or 
casts w'ho adhere to this extreme of benevolence, also once 
a year prepare an entertainment for the flies, setting before 
them large dishes of milk and sugar ; and at other times 
they kindly take a bag of rice, and, w'alking out two or 
three miles, scatter the rice round the ant-hills. 

As the Hindoos wdiolly abstain from animal food, the 
simplicity of their Jives appears strictly correspondent w'itli 
that of their diet ; for this regimen seems to have an influ- 
ence on their minds as well as on their bodies, they being 
generally free from the more violent passions, and from 
restless pursuits, except what is excited by a too eager ava- 
rice. Tlicir constitutions are generally healthy ; their senses 
of smell and taste are exquisite, and far exceed those of 
Europeans ; and the Hindoos are as nice in the taste of 
different waters, as the Europeans arc in that of w'ines, 
and make as great a point of luxury in the choice of them. 


OCTOBER THE NINETEENTH. 

The Jour learned Ages* 

It is a singular phenomenon, and one which has often 
employed the speculations of curious men, tliat writers and 
artists, most distinguished for their parts and genius, have 
generally appeared in considerable numbers at a time. 
Some ages have been remarkably barren in them ; while 
at other periods Nature seems to have exerted herself with 
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more than ordinary eifbrt, and to have poured them forth 
with a proiusc fertility. 

Various reasons have been assigned' for this. Some of 
the moral causes arc obvious ; such as favourable circum- 
stances of goverimient, and of manners; encouragement 
fi*oju great men ; and emulation excited among the men 
of genius. 

i^iit as these have been thought inadecpiate to the whole 
ofFect. ])hysical causes have been also assigned ; and some 
writers have collected many observations on the influence 
wliich the air, the climate, and other natural objects, may 
he supposed to have upon genius. Ihit whatever the causes 
be, the tact is certain, that there have been periods or ages 
oi* the world much more distinguislicd than others, for the 
extraordinary production oi* genius. 

Learned men have marked out four of these happy ages. 
'nu\/r/-.'>7 is the <Trecian age, which commenced near the 
time of tlio Peloponnesian w'ar, and extended till the time 
(m' Alexander the Great : within which period we have 
'^{''rodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
toric, Demostliencs, .^iischynes, Lysias, Isocrates, Pindar, 
j]'lsch 3 lus, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Menander, 
Ai>acrcon, Theocritus, Lysippus, Aj)eJles, Pltidias, and 
Praxiteles. 

The second is the Roman, or, as it is commonly called, 
the Augustan age, included nearly' within the days of .Ju- 
lius Ca’sar and Augustus, aftbrding us Catullus, Lucretius, 
Terence, Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, 
nia?drus, Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Sallust, Varro, and Vi- 
truvius. 

The third is that of the restoration of learning, under 
the Popes Julius 11. and I^co X. when flourished Ariosto, 
Tasso, Sunnazarius, Vida, Machiavcl, Guicciardini, Davila, 
Erasmus, Paul Joviiis, Micliacl Angelo, Raphael, Titian, 
Aldus, and tlie Stephani. 

llie fourth comprehends the age of Louis XIV. and 
queen Anne, when there flourished in France, Corneille, 
Racine, Moliere, Fontaine, Rossuet, Fenelon, Rourdaloue, 
Fontanellc, Massillon, Pascal, Rruyere, ami Bayle; and 
in England, Dryden, Pope, Addison, Prior, Swift, Parnel, 
Arbuthnot, Congreve, Otway, Young, Row^e, Atterbury, 
Shaftesbury, Bolihgbrokc, Tillotson, • Temple, Boyle, 
Locke, Newton, and Clarke. 

Other ages of learning will doubtless be characterised 
by posterity, and we may hope tliat our own will not be 
deemed unworthy of such distinction. Blair. 

a 
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OCTOBER THE TWENTIETH. 

Of the Laplandersy and Rein-deevn 

Agriculture is but little attended to in Lapland. — Tlic 
inhabitants are chiefly divided into fishers and mountaineers. 
The former build their habitations near some lake, from 
which they draw their subsistence. Tlie others seek their 
support on the mountains, possessing herds of rein-deer, 
more or less numerous. They are excellent herdsmen, 
and rich in comparison with the fishermen. — Some of them 
possess from five hundred to a thousand rein-deer, which 
they mark and divide into classes, so that they instantly 
perceive whether any one is strayed, though they are not 
able to count so high a number as that to which their flock 
amounts. Those who have but a small flock give to every 
individual a proper name. 

Besides looking after the rein-deer, the fishery, and tlie 
chase, the men employ themselves in the construction of 
their canoes, sledges, and harness. The business of tlie 
women consists in making nets, in drying fish and flesh, in 
milking tlie rein-deer, in making cheese, and tanning hides; 
but the men look after the kitchen, in which the women 
are seldom allowed to interfere. 

The principal articles of commerce among tlie Lapland- 
ers are white, black, and grey fox-skins, grey squirrels, and 
sables, which they willingly exchange for cloth, tobacco, 
and spirituous liquors. 

The rein-deer have been wisely reduced by tJie Lap- 
lander to a state of domestication and servitude, and in 
tliese creatures alone he finds almost all his wants supplied : 
they feed and clothe him ; with their skins he covers his 
tents, and makes his bed ; of their milk he makes cheese, 
and uses the w^hey for his drink. Every part of tliis 
valuable animal is converted to some use : its sinews to 
make bow-strings, springs for catching birds, and threads 
for sewing : its hopis the Laplander sells, to be converted 
into glue ; its skin also, and its tongue, w'hich is accounted 
a great delicacy, arc sent to the southern parts of Europe, 
and procure him toys and luxuries. 

The rein-deer carries the Laplander in his journeys ; 
It »|'^ked to a sledge, made very light, by means of a 
stra^' which goes round its neck, and comes between its 
legs 4, the rider guides the animal with a cord, which he 
fastens round the horns. In general they can go about 
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thirty miles without halting, and without any great or 
dangerous efforts. 

Tlie food whidi this faithful domestic lives upon is 
moss ; and while the fields are clothed with this, the Lap- 
lander envies neither the fertility nor verdure of the south- 
ern landscape. Wrapt up in his deer-skins, he defies the 
sCN'ci^ty of his native climate ; and in the midst of snows, 
fearless and at his ease, he drives his herds along the de- 
sert, and subsists wliere another would perish, wdiile his 
cattle root up their frugal fare from under the snow. 

J. Goldsmith. 


OCTOBER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

Historical Account the Apostles. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

Jesus Chkist selected twelve out of the number of his 
disciples, to he invested wdth the apostleship. Their names 
were Simon Peter, Andrew, Jaines the Greater, John, 
Matthew, Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, James the Less, 
Jude siirnamed Thaddeus, Simon the Canaanite, and 
Judas Iscariot. Of these, Peter, Andrew, James the 
Greater, and John, Avere fishermen ; and Matthew, a re- 
ceiver of the public revenues : of what profession the rest 
were, wc are not told in Scripture ; though it is probable 
they w’ere mostly fishermen. 

After the apostles had exercised the ministry for twelve 
years in Palestine, they resolved to disperse themselves 
in different parts of the world, and agreed to determine by 
iot what ])arts each should take. According to this divi- 
sion, St. Peter went into Pontiis, Galatia, and the other 
provinces of the Lesser Asia. St. Andrew had the vast 
northern countries of Scythia and Sogdiana allotted to his 
portion. St. John’s was partly the same with Peter's, 
namely, the Lesser Asia. St. Philip had Upper Asia as- 
signed to him, with some parts of Scythia and Colchis, 
Arabia Felix fell to St. Bartholomew’s share. St, Mat- 
thew preached in Chaldma, Persia, and Parthia. St. Tho- 
mas preached likewise in Parthia ; as also to the Hyrca- 
nians, Bactrians, and Indians. St. James the Less con- 
tinued in Jerusalem, of which church he was bishop, St, 
Simon had for his portion Egypt, Cyrene, Lybia, and 
Mauritania ; St. Jude, Syria and Mesopotamia ; and St. 
Matthias, who was chosen in the room of the traitor Judas 
Iscariot, Cappadocia and Colchis. 
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Thus, by the dispersion of the apostles, Christianity 
was very early planted in many parts of tlic world. We 
have, hoyrever, but a very short and imperfect account of 
their travels and actions. 

St. Paul is frequently called the apostle by way of emi- 
nence ; and also the apostle of the Gentiles, because his 
ministry was chiefly used for the conversion of the "Gen- 
tile world ; as that of St. Peter was for the Jews, who is 
therefore styled the apostle of the circumcision. 


OCTOBER THE TW'ENTV-SECOND. 

Manufacture of Pius and Needles. 

There is hardly any commodity cheaper than Pins^ 
and but few that pass through more hands before tliey 
come to be sold. It is reckoned that twenty -five work- 
people are successive!}' employed on each pin, between 
the drawing of the brass wire and the sticking of the pin 
into the paper. 

When the brass wire, of w hich tlio pins arc to be formed, 
is first received, it is generally too thick for the j)iirposc 
of being cut into pins. It is therefore wound off from one 
wheel to another, with great velocity, and made to pass 
between the two, through a circle in a piece of iron, of 
smaller diameter. The wire is then straightened, and 
afterwards cut into lengths of three or four yiuds, and then 
into smaller ones, every length being sufficient to make 
six pins. Each end of these is ground to a point, which 
is performed by a bo}^, w^lio sits with tw'o small grinding- 
stones before him, turned by a wdieel. Taking up a hand- 
ful he applies the ends to tlie coarsest of the two stones, 
being careful at the same time to keep each piece moving 
round between his fingers, so that the points may not be- 
come flat ; he then applies them to the otliei* stone : by 
these means a boy of twelve or fourteen years of age is 
enabled to point about sixteen thousand pins in an hour. 
Wlien the wire is tlms pointed, a pin is taken off from 
each end ; and this is repeated till it is cut into six pieces. 

The next operation is that of forming the heads ; or, as 
it is called, head-spinning ; wiiich is done by means of a 
spinning-wheel, one piece of wire being thus wound round 
another with astonishing quickness, and tlie inner one 
being drawn out leaves a hollow tube : it is then cut with 
shears, every two turns of the wire forming one liead ; 
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and these are softened by being thrown into iron pans, 
and placed in a iurnace till tiicy are red>hot. As soon as 
they are cool again, tlie\" are distributed to children, who 
sit witli anvils and liainniers before them, which they work 
with their leet by means of a lathe : and, taking up one 
of the lengths, they thrust the blunt end into a quantity 
of the heads that lie before them ; and catching one at 
tlie extremity, they apply it immediately to the anvil and 
hammer ; and by a motion or two of the foot, the point 
and the head are fixed together in much less time than it 
can be described in, and with a dexterity only to be- ac- 
quired by ]>raetice, tlie spectator being in continual ap- 
prelu'iision for the safety of tlicir fingers’ ends. 

'file pin is now finished as to its form, hut still it is 
merely brass, and has yet to be coloured ; for whitrh pur- 
pose it is thrown into a copper containiiig a solution ot 
tin and the lees of wine. Here it remains for some time, 
and, M'hen taken out, it assumes a white though dull ap- 
pearance. To give it a polish, it is put into a tub con- 
taining a quantity of bran, which is set in motion by turn- 
ing a shaft that runs through its centre, and thus, by 
means of friction, it becomes perfectly bright. The pin 
being complete, nothing remains but to separate it from 
the bran, which is performed by a mode exactly similar to 
the winnowing of corn ; the bran flying off, and leaving 
tJie pins behind fit for immediate sale. 

■^riie first thing in making Needles is to pass the steel 
through a coal fire, and by means of a hammen* to bring 
it into a cylindrical form. After this is done, the steel is 
drawn through a large hole of a wire-drawing iron, and 
tlien returned into the fire, and drawn through a second 
hole of the iron, smaller than the first ; and so on, till it 
has accpiired the degree of fineness required. The steel, 
being thus reduced to a fine wire, is cut into pieces, of 
the length of the needles intended. . These pieces are flat- 
tened at one end on an anvil, in order to form the head 
and eye. They are then softened, and pierced at each 
extreme of the flat part, on the anvil, by a punch of well- 
tcmpcn'cd steel ; and laid on a leaden block, to bring out, 
with another punch, the small piece of steel remaining in 
the eye. Wlien the head and eye are finished, the point 
is formed with a file, and the whole is filed over. The 
needles are then laid, to heat red-hot, on a long narrow 
iron, crooked at one end, in a charcoal fire ; and when 
taken out again, they are thrown into a basin of cold wa- 
ter to harden. ITiey are next placed in an iron shovel on 
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a fire more or leJ?s brisk in proportion to the thickness of 
the needles, taking care to move diem from time to time. 
This serves to temy>cr them, and take off their brittleness. 
They are now to be straightened one after another with a 
hammer. 

The next process is the polishing. To do this, they 
take twel\ e or fifteen thousand needles, and range them 
m small heaps against each other on a piece of new buck- 
ram sprinkled with emer3'^-dust. When the needles are 
thus disposed, cmer3^-dust is thrown over them, which is 
again sprinkled with oil of olives ; and at last the whole 
is made up into a roll, well bound at both ends. This 
roll is laid on a j)olishing table, and over it a thick plank 
loaded with stones, which men work backward and for- 
ward for two whole days, by w'hich means tlie needles be- 
come gradually polislied. They arc now taken out, and 
tlie filth is washed off with hot water and soap. They are 
then wiped in hot bran, a little moistened, which is placed 
w’ith the needles in a round box suspended in the air b}' 
a cord, which is kept stirring till the bran and needles are 
dry. 

The needles are afterwards sorted ; the points turned 
all one wa3’, and smoothed with an emery-stone turned 
b3’^ a wheel ; and this is the end of the process : nothing 
further remaining to bt -lone, but to make them iij) in 
packets of 250 each. Book of Trades. 


OCTOBER THE TWENTY-TIilRD, 

On the Migration of Birds, 

The migration of birds (a circumstance common to tlie 
quail, the stork, the crane, the fieldfare, the woodcock, 
the cuckoo, the martin, and swallow, and various others,) 
is a very curious article in natural history, and furnishes 
a striking instance of a powerful instinct impressed on 
animals by the Creator. 

The birds of passage arc all peculiarly accommodated, 
by tlae structure of their parts, for long flights ; and it is 
remarked, that in their migrations they preserve a won- 
derful order and polity ; they fly in troops, and steer their 
course, without the aid of a compass, to vast and distant 
regions. Wild geese form themselves into a wedge^ike 
figure ; and when the three foremost, who lead the way, 
become tired, they retreat behind, and are relieved by 
otlicrs, who are again succeeded by the rest in turns. 
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It has been obscn'edj that the storks, for about the 
space of a fortnight before they pass from one country to 
anotlicr, constantly resort togetlier from all the surround- 
ing parts of a certain plain ; and there arranging tliym- 
selves once every day into tlie form of tlieir flight, appear 
to determine the exact time of their departure, and tlic 
places of their future abode. 

The manner in which the birds of passage travel to their 
southern abodes, is supposed to vary according to the 
structure of their bodies, and their power of supporting 
tliemselves in the air. Those w'ith short w'ings, such as 
the redstart, blackcap, and others, though they are inca- 
pable of such long flights as the swallow^, or of flying w'ith 
such celerity, yet may pass to less distant places, and by 
slower movements. Swallow's and cuckoos may perform 
their passage in a very short time, but these have no ne- 
cessity for speed, since every day’s journey affords them an 
increase of w'armtli, and a continuance of food. Mayor. 


OCTOBER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

The Migration of Fishes, 

Of all migrating animals, particular kinds of fishes per- 
form the longest journeys, and in the greatest numbers. — 
The Salmon, which makes regular migrations, frequents 
the northern regions alone, and is unknown in the Medi- 
terranean sea, and in all the rivers which fall into it. 

In the month of September salmons quit the ocean, and 
ascend the rivers to deposit their spawm. So strong is tlie 
instinct of migrating, Uiat they press up the rivers with 
amazing keenness, and scarcely any obstacle is suflicient to 
retard Sieir progress. They spring with great agility over 
cataracts several feet in height. When they find a place 
which they think proper for depositing their eggs, the male 
and female unite their labours in forming a convenient 
receptacle for the spawn in tlie sand, generally about 
eighteen inches deep. Afler tliis important office lias been 
p^ormed, they hasten back to tlie sea. Tow^ard the end 
of March the young fry begin to appear, and gradually in- 
crease in size till they acquire tlie length of four or five 
indies, when they are called smelts or spioults. 

Herrings likewise migrate. Tliey arc chiefly confined 
to tlic northern and temperate regions of the globe. Tlicy 
frequent the highest latitudes, and arc sometimes found on 
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the northern coasts of France. They appear in vast 
shoals on the coast of America, as far soutli as Carolina. 

Chesapeak-bay there is an annual inundation of her- 
rings ; and they cover the shores in such ainazing num- 
bers as to become offensive to the inhabitants. The great 
winter rendezvous of the herrings is within or near the 
arctic circle, where they remain several months. 

They begin their migration in large shoals southward 
in the spring ; but in their progress meeting with tlie Shet- 
land Islands, the shoal divides into two branches; one 
brahcli skirts the eastern, and the other the western shores 
of Great Britain ; and they till every bay and creek with 
their numbers, affording nourishment to many thousands 
of tlie human race. 

Besides salmons and herrings there are many fishes which 
dljserve a regular migration, as mackrels, lampreys, pil- 
chards, S:c. About the middle of July, the pilchards, 
which are a species of herrings, though smaller, appear in 
vast shoals off the coasts of Cornwall. When winter ap- 
proaches, like the herrings they retire to the arctic seas. 

Mayor. 


OCTOBER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

On Sound* 

Sound is the effect of collision of bodies ; and of a 
tremulous motion in consequence of that collision, com- 
municated thence to the circumambient fluid, and propa- 
gated through it to the organs of hearing. 

Air is a vehicle for sound, but not the only vehicle ; 
for it is tbiind by trial, tliat sounds are conveyed through 
water almost with the same facility with whicfi they move 
in air, 

Tliat bodies move or tremble when they produce sound, 
is evident in drums, bells, and other instruments, whose 
vibrations, being large and strong, arc therefore more per- 
ceptible ; and it is equally clear, that a similar vibration is 
excited in the air ; because this vibration is communicated 
through it to other bodies that arc adai)ted to vibrate in 
the same manner : thus bells, glasses, basins, and musical 
strings, will sound merely by the action propagated from 
other sounding bodies. 

. The common velocity of sound, as ascertained from 
exf^nhicnt, is 1142 English feet in a second of time. — 
Ttife knowledge of the velocity of sound is important for 
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(letermining tlie distances of ships, or otlier objects: for 
instance, suppose a ship fires a gun, the sound of which 
is heard hve seconds after the flash is seen : then 1 14*2 
multiplied by live gives die distance of 5710 feet, or one 
mile and IrfJO fec;t. 

Continuity of sound from the same body is only a de- 
ception of the hearing: for, as each distinct sound succeeds 
at very suiail inlcrvais, the organ has no time to transmit 
its images with equal swiftness to the mind, and the in- 
terval is thus lost to sense. When a drum is beaten at a 
small distance, or when children run with tlieir sticks 
along close rails, a continuing sound is represented, though 
each stroke is perfectly distinct and insulated. 

When the aerial waves meet with an obstacle which is 
hard, and of a regular surface, they are reflected : and 
consequently, an ear placed in the course of these reflected 
waves wull perceive a sound similar to tlie original sound, 
but which will seem to proceed from a body situated in the 
same position and distance behind the plane of reflection, 
as the real sounding bddy is before it. This reflected sound 
is called an echo ; and is chiefly observable in smooth, 
tortuous, and hollow places, as in valleys, caves, w’alls, 
and old vaulted buildings. 

The strength of sound is greatest in cold and dense air, 
and least in that which is warm and rarefied. Sound, like 
light, after it has been reflected from various places, may 
be collected in one point as into a focus; and it will be 
there more audible than even at the place whence it pro- 
ceeded. On ibis principle it is that galleries are constructed, 
where a low' whisper uttered cn one side is heard very 
distinctly at the other. 

The position of the car is admirable ; for it is placed in 
the most convenient part of the body, near the brain, the 
tommoii seat of all the senses, to give the more speedy 
information; in a part where it can be best guarded; and 
in the neighbourhood of its sister sense, the eye, with 
which it has a peculiar and admirable communication by 
Its nerves. Deriiam 


OCTOBER THE TWENTY-SIXTH, 

Of the Hot Spouting Springs of Water in Iceland, 

Near Langervatan, a small lake about two days* journey 
distant from Mount Hccla, says a traveller, we beheld 
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the steam of the hot springs rising in eiglit different 
places, one of which continually threw up into tlie air a 
column of water from eighteen to twenty-four feet high. 
The water was extremely hot, so that a piece of mutton 
and some salmon-trouts were almost boiled to pieces in it 
in six minutes. 

At (xeyser not far from Skallholt, one of the episcopal 
sees in Iceland, within the circuniftTcnce of three Eriglish 
miles, forty or fifty boiling springs are seen together ; and 
tlie largest, w’hich is in the mitldie, ^uirticiilarly engaged 
ou» attention the whole of the day that we spent here. 
The aperture through which the \vat(‘r arose is nineteen 
feet in diameter ; and round the top is a basin nine feet 
higher than the conduit. Here the water does not spout 
continually, hut only by intervals several times a day; 
and, as 1 was informed by the Icelanders, in net weather 
higher than at oUicr times. 

On the day we were there the winter spouted ten dif- 
ferent times, between the Jiours of six and eleven in the 
morning, each time to the height of fifty or sixty feet. 
Before, the water liad not risen above the margin of the 
pipe : but now it began by degrees to fill the uj)pcr basin, 
and at last to run over. Our guides told us that the water 
would soon spout up much higher than it had done. 

Soon' after four o’clock we observed that the earth 
began to tremble in three different places ; as wc'Il as the 
top of a mountain which was about three liundred fatliorns 
distant from the mouth of the spring. We also frequently 
heard a subterraneous noise, like tlie discharge of a 
cannon : and immediately afterwards a column of water 
spouted from tlie opening, which at a great height divided 
itself into several ^a 3 ^s, and according to our observations 
w'as ninety-two feet high. Our great surprise at tliis un- 
common force of the air and fire was increased, when 
many stones, which we had flung into the apertures, were 
thrown up again with the spouting water. Troil. 


OCTOBER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

2'he Wonders of the Human Voice. 

Perhaps the human voice ixS the greatest master-piece 
of the Creator. It is impossible to fathom its admirable 
mechanism, whether we consider its principle, its organs, 
or its variations. We will tr}' silently to reflect upon it. 
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Wc can utter sounds. Wlmt is it that enables us to do 
so ? Tills faculty seems to depend on the construction of 
the wind-pipe. When tlie air we liave inlialed is expelled 
with quickness, the little opening in it occasions a sound. 
Tliis curious pipe is composed with circular gristles, and 
these ai'e held together by an elastic membrane. There 
is a little lid at the entrance which opens to let out the 
air. The tones of the voice are modified and multiplied 
by its opening less or more. It closes when we swallow, 
in order to keep out the food which has to pass over it in 
its passage to the stomach. • 

We learn from experience, that there are twelve full 
tones in the human voice, taken in its fullest extent. It 
was necessary, that the wind-pipe should be divided into 
twelve equal parts, in order to produce this variety. Its 
two sides, when stretched, are distant from each other the 
tenth part of an inch ; for which we may calculate, that 
each tone of the voice may be subdivided into an hundred 
other parts ; and further, that a man is able to pronounce 
two thousand four hundred different tones, all of which 
may be distinguished by the car. But in regard to tliese 
surprising properties, we liave few^ advantages over the 
animals. In this, howxwer, we surpass them; wc can 
compress the air, and modify the voice so as to pronounce 
letters and >vords. The lips, the teeth, and tJie palate 
contribute much to this operation. 

The five vowels have only a simple sound ; let us dwell 
a little on the manner in which we utter them. 

We pronounce a quite difterent to what we do <?, i, o^Ui 
though we pronounce it with the same tone. But the 
reason of this diflert:iice is one of the impenetrable mys- 
teries of nature. The mouth must be more or less opened 
to pronounce the five vowels, and for this reason tlie 
human mouth is differently formed from that of any other 
animal. Those birds which learn to imitate man's voice, 
can never pronounce distinctly the seveial vowels, and 
hence the imitation must be imperfect. Three or four 
organs contribute to the pronunciation of consonants ; Che 
lips, tlie tongue, and the palate. The nose indeed has 
its share : if you stop it, certain letters cannot be pro- 
nounced but in an unintelligible way. 

One of the wonders of tlie voice is, that no human art 
has ever been able to imitate it by any machine. Song, it 
is true, may be imitated ; but the articulation of sounds, 
and tlie pronunciation of different vowels, cannot. There 
is a stop in some organs, called the human voice^ but no 
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tones are produced by it, except sucli as resemble the 
diphtbonf^s ai or ac\ All the art of man cannot imitate 
cne of our words, which we produce witli so much ease. 

Sturm. 


OCTOBER THE TWENTV-EIGIITH. 

Duty of Praise and Thanksgiving. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The duty of praise and thanLsgiving is a debt and law 
of our nature. We had such faculties bestowed on us by 
our Creator, as made us capable of satiwsfyinjr this debt, 
and obeying this law; and they never, therefore, are em- 
ployed more naturally than in this occupation. When 
God had tinished that goodly frame of things whicli wo 
call the vnorUU and put together the several parts of ii 
according to his infinite wisdom, there was still wanting 
a creature in these lower regions, thiit could apprehend 
tile beauty, order, and ex(|ui.sitc contrivance of it ; tliat 
from contemplating the gift, might be able to raise itself 
to the great Giver, and do honour to all His attributes. 

Every thing, iruleed, that God made, did in some scjise 
glorify its author, inasmuch as it carried upon it the plain 
mark and impress of the Deity, and was an effect w orthy 
of that First Cause from which it flowed ; and thus might 
the heavens be said, at the first moment in which they 
stood forth, to “ declare his glory, and the firmament to 
show his handy-work,” 

But this was an imj)erfect and defective glory ; the sign 
could be no signification here below, while there was no 
one to take notice of it. Man therefore was formed to 
supply this want ; ejidued wdth powers to find out and 
to acKnowledge these unlimited perfections : and then put 
into this temple of God, this lower world, as the priest 
of nature, to ofier uj) the incense of thanks and praise for 
the mute and insensible part of the creation. 

This duty of thanksgiving takes the surer hold of us, 
by that strong bent towards gratitude which the Author 
of our nature has implanted in it. "Ilicrc is not a more 
active principle than this in the mind of man ; and surely 
that which deserves its utmost force is God, the great and 
universal benefactor, from whom alone we received what- 
ever we either have or are, and to whom we can repay 
nothing but our praises and tlianksgiving ; to whom there- 
fore be gjory and praise for cvcrl Atterbury. 
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OCTOBER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

Ornaments and Accomplishments, w/* Education, 

French is now esteemed an accomplishment to both 
sexes. Tliere are several good books written in that lan- 
guage which are not unworthy of our perusal ; and there 
arc many words now^ introduced in the English language, 
borrowed and derived from it, as v/ell as from the I^atin 
and Greek ; so that it may not be improper for an English 
gentleman to learn those languages, that he may ugder- 
stand liis own the better. If persons have occasion to 
converse with foreigners at court, or in the city, or if they 
design to travel abroad, the French is a necessary tongue, 
because it is much spoken throughout Europe. 

It is still more important that youth should be perfectly 
skilled in reading, writing, and speaking their native 
tongue, ill a correct, a polite, arnl a graceful manner. 
It is of more worth and advantage to gentlemen and ladies 
to have an exact knowledge of what is decent, just, and 
elegant in English, than be critics in foreign tongues and 
dead and useless languages. 

Youth of both sexes should he a little acquainted with 
logic, that they may learn to obtain clear ideas ; to banish 
the preiudices of inlUncy, custom, and humour ; and cast 
their thougrts ai.d atfairs into a proper and easy method. 

Several parts of mathematical learning are also neces- 
sary ornaments of tJie mind ; and mtmy of these are so 
agreeable to the fancy, that young persons will find enter- 
tainment in acquiring the knowledge of them. 

Besides the common skill in accounts which is needful 
for every trader, there are usclul rules and practices in 
arithmetic to which a gentleman should be no stranger ; 
and if his genius be that way, a little insight into algebra 
would be no disadvantage to Iiiin. It was for want of a 
more general acquaintance wnth nuitlienmtical learning, 
that a century ago, a good algebraisj ?jiul a goomt'triciun 
w'erc counted conjurers ; and people applied to them to 
seek for lost horses and stolen goods. 

They should also know' something of geometry, so far 
at least as to understand the names of the various lines 
and angles, surfaces and solids, and to know some of the 
most general properties of angles, triangles, squares, and 
circles, &c. The world has now grown so learned in 
mathematical science, that this sort of language is often 
used in common writing, ami in conversation. 
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Geography and Astronomy are exceedingly delightful 
studies ; and no young person of either sex is now esteemed 
to have had an elegant education without some knowledge 
of them. It is absolutely necessary for young persons to 
learn the several parts of the land and sea, that they may 
know in what quarter of the world the chief cities and 
countries are situated ; that they may not grossly blunder, 
and expose themselves to contempt and ridicule. Without 
the knowledge of geography we cannot study the important 
science of History with profit, nor even understand the 
common newspapers. 

It is necessary also to know something of the heavenly 
bodies, and their various motions and periods of revolution, 
that we may guard against vulgar fears and prejudices, 
and be able to behold the sun covered with darkness, and 
the full moon deprived of her light, without foreboding 
that the government is in danger, or that the world has 
come to an end. Watts. 


OCTOBEK THE THIRTIETH. 

Observations on the Accnniplishmenis of Youth, 

Natural Philosophy is a very bright ornament of our 
rational natures: and a course of philosophical experi- 
ments should be frequently attended by young ladies as 
well as gentlemen. 

History is another accomplishment of youth, and orna- 
ment of education. The narratives of the various occur- 
rences in nations, as w'ell as in the lives of particular 
persons, will furnish the mind witli a store of knowledge; 
whence to derive useful observations, inferences, and rules 
of conduct. 

Biography ought to be pursued with equal zeal. It is 
equally interesting, and more applicable to the pursuits of 
common life. Biography teaches the knowledge of human 
nature, excites a spirit of emulation, and enables us to 
surmount the dangers and difficulties nrhicli attend our 
progress through life. 

Nor can our education be called completely elegant in 
so polished an age as this, without something of Poetry. 
1 w'ould not be understood to recommend verse-making 
to every young gentleman and lady; but reading it in the 
best authors, to learn to know, and taste, and feel, a fine 
nanza, as well as hear it. Nor is tliis a mere amusement, 
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or useless embroidery of the soul ; it brightens and animates 
the fancy with a thousand beautiful images ; it enriches 
the soul with sublime sentiments and refined ideas ; it fills 
tl»c memory, with a noble variety of language, and fur- 
nishes the tongue with speech and expression suited to 
every subject. It assists us in speech and writing, and 
adds life aiid beauty to conversation. 

Drawing and Painting are ingenious and graceful 
quirenients. VV’ell-cducated youth should have at least 
soiiui taste of these arts, some capacity of being pleased 
with a curious draught, a noble painting, a beautiful statue^ 
and other fine resemblances of nature. 

Fencing and Riding arc accomplishments for gentle- 
men ; they arc exercises of a healthy kind, and may be 
useful in life. 

Dancing is a fashionable accomplishment of both sexes » 
and contributes to form the body to graceful motions; 
but where it is much indulged it has sensible dangers, by 
leading youth too often and too early into company. 

But of all the accomplishments of youtli there is none 
preferable to decent behaviour, a modest freedom of speech, 
a soft and elegant address, a graceful deportment, a hatred 
of calumny and slander, a readiness to do good, compas- 
sion to the unfortunate, with an air and countenance ex- 
pressive of all these excellent qualifications. Watts. 


OCTOBER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 

Pythagoras* 

The ancients are by no means agreed concerning the 
birth-place of Pythagoras, but the more common opinion 
is, that he was a native of the island of Samos. Of his 
extraction nothing further is known than that bis father's 
name was Mnesarchus, probably a merchant of Tyre or 
some other maritime city, w'ho trading to Samos, was ad- 
mitted to the rights of citizenship, and settled his family 
in tliat island. As to tlie tale of Jamblichus, which makes 
him a descendant of Jupiter, and relates a prediction of 
his birth and character from the Delphian priest, barely 
to mention, is to refute it. 

In Egypt, Pythagoras was introduced by the recom- 
mendation of Polycrates tyrant of Samos, to Amasts king 
of Egypt, a great patron of learned men, particularly those 
of Greece, that he might tlie more easily obtain access to 
the coHeges of priests. He passed twenty-two years m 
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Ejiypt ; (luring this time he made himself perfectly ma^ef 
(?f the tliree kinds of writing which were in use in Egypt, 
the epistolary, the? hicroglyphical, and the symbolical ; and 
having obtained access to the most learned men in every 
celebrated college of priests, he became intimately conver- 
sant with their ancient records, and gained an accurate ac- 
(|uaintancc w'ith their doctrine concerning the origin of 
things, with their astronomy and geometry, and, in sliort, 
with Egyptian learning in its whole extent. 

Pythagoras returning from Egypt to his native island, 
after an absence of more than twenty years, was desirous 
that his fellow-citizens should reap thehenelit of his travels 
and studies, and for this purpose attempted to institute a 
school for their instruction in the elements of science ; but 
chose to adopt the Egyptian manner of teaching, and com- 
municate his doctrines under a symbolical form, 'fhe 
Samians were cither too indolent or too stupid to profit by 
his instructions. 'J'he number of his followers was so in- 
considerable, that, he was obliged for the present to relin- 
quish his design. Loth, however, entirely to abandon the 
project, he determined, if possible, to find other means of 
engaging the attention of his countrymen. With this idea 
he repaired to Delos, and after presenting an offering ot 
cakes to Apollo, there received, or pretended to receive, 
moral dogmas from the priestess, which he afterwards 
delivered to his disciples under the character of divine 
precepts. Amongst the places which he visited during his 
stay in Greece, was Philus, the residence of Leon, king of 
the Plialasians. Here he first assumed the appellation of 
Pliilosopher. 

Thus furnished, not only witli iresli stores of learning, 
but with a kind of authority which was still more likely 
to procure him respect, he returned to Samos and made a 
second more successful attempt to institute among his 
countrymen a school of philosophy* The place which he 
chose for his purpose was a semicircular building, in which 
the Samians had been accustomed to meet for public busi- 
ness. Here lie chiefly employed himself in delivering, 
with an air of sacred authority, popular precepts of mo- 
rality, which might contribute to the general benefit of the 
people. Besides this, he provided himself with a secret 
cave, into which he retired with his most intimate friends 
and professed disciples, and here, not without a ymnderful 
}>arade of mystery, gave them daily instructions in the 
more abstruse parts of philosophy. 

Had Pythagoras contented himself with issuing forth 
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oracular precepts of wisdom, and instructing his select 
disciples in the speculative doctrines of philosophy, it is 
probable he might have continued his labours, without 
molestation, to the end of his life. But he discovered, on 
many occasions, a strong propensity towards political in- 
novations. Not only at Crotona, but at Metapontus, Rhe- 
giuni, Agrigentum, and many other places, he obtained 
great influeiice over the people, and employed them in urg- 
ing them to the strenuous assertion of their rights against 
the encroachments of their tyrannical governors. 

According to the Chroiiicon of Eusebius, he died in the 
3d year of the 68th Olympiad, after having lived, accord- 
ing to the most probable statement of his birlh, to the age 
of eighty years. After his death, his disciples paid a su- 
perstitious respect to his memory. Tliey erected statues 
in honour of him, converted his house in Crotona into a 
temple of Ceres, and appealed to him as a divinity, swear- 
ing by his name. Enfield. 


NOVEMBER THE FIRST. 

Phenomena of the Month iif November. 

The preceding month was marked by the change^ and 
this is distinguished by xXiq fail^ of the leaf. The whole 
declining season of the year is often, in common language, 
named the fall. There is something extremely melan- 
(•holy ill this gradual process, by which the trees are strip- 
ped of all their beauty, and left monuments of decay and 
desolation. Tlie first of poets has deduced from this quick 
succession of springing and falling leaves an apt compa- 
rison of the races of men; 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now witliVing on the ground. 

Another race the following spring supplies ; 

Tliey fall successive, and successive rise : 

So generations in tlieir course decay ; 

So Nourish these, when those are pass'd away. 

Pope’s Homer , 

This loss of verdure, together with the shortened days, 
the dimihisliing w'armth, and frequent rains, justify the 
title of gloomy to the month of November; and othier 
animals seem to sympatliise with man in feeling it as such. 

Intervals of clear and pleasant weather, however, fre- 
quently occur; and in general, the autumnal xnontne ai'e, 

T 
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in our island, softer and less variable tlian the correspond- 
ent ones ill spring. 

In fair weather, the mornings are somew hat frosty ; but 
the hoar-frost, or thin ice. soon vanishes after sun-rise. 

The lengthen’d night ola))s’d, the morning shines 

Serene, in all lier dew'y beauty bright, 

Unfolding fair the last autumnal day. 

And now the mounting sun dispels tlie fog ; 

The rigid hc»ar-frost melts before his beam : 

And, hung on e\ 'ry spray, on ev’ry blade 
c Of grass, the myriad lew-drops twinkle round. 

Thomson. 

High winds frequently happen in November, w hich at 
once strij) the tri es of their faded leaves, and reduce them 
to their winter-state of nakedness. 

Flocks ol' wood-pigeons, or stock-doves, the latest biriL 
of passage in their arrival, visit us in this month, 

Salmons now liegin to ascend the rivers to spawn 
Their force and agilitj' in leaping over cataracts, and other 
obstacles to their ascent, are very surprising. They arc 
frequently taken in this attempt, by Jiets or baskets plaeed 
directly below tlic fall, into wdiich they are carried after 
an unsuccessful leap. 

The farmer strives during this month to finish all his 
ploughing of fallows, and then lays up his utensils, till 
the ensuing year. 

Cattle and horses arc taken out of tlic exhausted pas- 
tures, and kept in the house or 3)^ard. Hogs are put up 
to fatten. Sheep are turned into the turnip-held, or, in 
stormy weather, fed witli hay at the rick. 

Bees now reijuire to be moved under shelter; and the 
pigeons in the dove-house to be fed. Aikin. 


NOVEMBER THE SECOND. 

The Invention of the Telescope, 

Several useful inventions have had tbeir rise in the 
United Provinces of Holland, particularly that of tlie 
telescope ; by means of which tlie wonders of the heavens 
are discovered to us, and astronomy is brought to a degree 
of perfection which it was impossible the ancients could 
ever attain without the assistance of such an instrument. 
The invention is owing rather to chance tlian thought ; 
is said that the children of a spectacle-maker at 
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Middleburgh in Zealand, playing in their father’s shop, 
happened to hold two glasses between their fingers at 
some distance from each other, through which the wea- 
ther-cock on the steeple appeared much larger than ordi- 
nary, and as if it were very near tlicrn, but inverted. 'JThc 
children spoke of it to their father, who, surprised at the 
phenomenon, thought of fixing two glasses in brass circles, 
and placing them so as to be drawn nearer or removed 
further at pleasure; and by this means he found he could 
see objeets more distinctly. 

This happened about tlie year 1.5iK); but none of tl\e 
telescopes tlien made w'cre above eighteen inches long, or 
proper for astronomical observations, till the celebrated 
Galileo, astronomer to the grand duke of Tuscany, turnt'd 
Ins attention towards their improvement. Having ground 
two pieces of glass into form, he fitted them to the tw'o 
ends of an organ-jiipe, and made inij>ortant discoveries in 
the celestial regions, which he sliowed to the Venetian 
nobility on the tower of St. Mark. From tlie insprove- 
irients made by this phihKsoplier, tlie invention is fre- 
tjiiently ascribed to him, and the telescope has been 
denominated (Jalileo's tube. 

Telescopes are of two sorts, refracting and reflecting. 
A refracting telocope consists of a convex glass in whose 
focus the image oi‘ a distant object is formed, but in an 
inverted position. This image may be made by a single 
lens or eye-glass in viewing tlie lieavenly bodies, because* 
it is not material w liether they appear erect or inverted ; 
but in viewing terrestrial objects vvhtise image Ave w-ould 
have erect, two oilier lenses are necessary. If instead of 
a convex eye-glass wx use a concave one of the same focal 
length, it will render the object erect, equally magnified, 
and more distinct ; hut this glass admits only a small area 
or field of sight, and is therefore not fit to be used w’hen 
we would take in a great compass. It is very useful, how - 
ever, in viewing the planets and their satellites, Saturn’s 
ring, &c. : and this is properly the Galilean telescope. 

The reflecting telescope, a noble and useful instrument, 
consists partly of specula, or mirrors, instead of lenses, 
and is the invention of the great Sir Isaac Newton. The 
indistinctness of vision by refracting telescopes, which he 
found was owing to the different refrangibility of the rays 
of light, made him conclude that refraction was too un- 
equal a principle ; he therefore substituted the principle 
of reflection, and made a telescope consisting of mirrors. 
This instrument has since received some further improve- 
T 2 . 
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nicnts ; so that a reflecting telescope not more than twenty 
inches long, may be made to magnify an object as much 
as a refracting one sixteen feet in length. 

Dollond, however, observing the manner in which the 
indistinctness in the refracting telescopes above-mentioned 
was avoided in tlie eye itself, contrived a correction of this 
defect, b}"^ imitating, in glasses made from different mate- 
rials, the effects of the different humours through which 
the rays of light pass before they reach the bottom of the 
eye. The eye-glass of these, may, therefore, be deeper or 
of greater magnifying pow'er, and the effect is even better 
than in reflectors, particularly ‘for terrestrial objects, llicse 
are called achromatic telescopes, ami arc now deservedly 
preferred to all others. 


^’OVEMBER THE THIRD. 

The Microscope. 

To the invention of the telescope succeeded that of the 
microscope ; an instrument contrived to magnify the 
smallest objects, so tliat they may be vicwcil distinctly. 
By whom the microscope was first invented, is not cer- 
tainly known; but it is generally supposed we owe the 
discovery to the Hollanders. 

These instruments are properly distinguished into sim- 
ple and compound ; the former consisting only of one 
glass, and the latter of several duly combim u; some of 
3iese do their office by refraction, others by reflection, 
and others by refraction and reflection conjoinily. A sin- 
gle microscope is either a lens or a spherule : but as little 
glass spheres may be made much smaller than any lens, so 
the best microscopes, or those which magnify most, arc 
of the spherical kind. 

Water microscopes have been contrived, consisting of 
spherules or lenses of water instead of glass ; but these 
magnify less, and are therefore less esteemed. Hollow glass 
spheres of Uie diameter of half a digit, filled with spirit 
of wine, are frequently used for microscopes, but these 
magnify still less than the former. 

Any telescope may be converted into a microscope by 
removing the object-glass to a greater distance from the 
eye-glass ; and since the distance of the image is various 
according to the distance of the object from the focus, and 
it magnified the more as its distance from the object- 
glaftn is greater, the same telescope may be successively 
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converted into microscopes which magnify the object ki 
different degrees. 

Many ingenious foreigners, as well as our countrymen, 
have applied themselves to improve the microscope, in 
order to lay open the secret wonders of Nature. And, 
indeed, what surprising discoveries may we not expect, in 
the minute parts of the creation, from an instrument that 
makes a snnill grain of sand appear as large as a nut, or a 
hair of the head above an inch in diameter ! 


NOVEMBER THE FOURTH. 

On Coimnon Honesty. 

I have somewhere read, that a man of honour, on 
hearing Jionesty attributed to his fashionable friend, ex- 
press?(i sonic degree of displeasure at the panegyric, and 
declared, tlnit such a coinjilinient was only fit for iiis foot- 
man. Our first question concerning a gentleman whose 
character we wish to learn, is seldom, Is he honest? but 
Ls be rich? Is he a man of fashion, spirit, ton, or a jolly 
fellow ? 

Now there have been of late, and indeed at all times, 
many men of fashion totally destitute of moral honesty. 
Tliey have possessed every personal grace, and every 
pleasing accomplishment. They could sing, dance, and 
play on musical instruments. They could converse with 
the grave and the gay, and adapt ail their sentiments to 
the present company. TTiey had that freedom which is 
called charming, and which enabled them to })ush them- 
selves into all companies, and accot t men of rank and 
character by their surnames, and without any respectful 
addition. All this could not fail to excite the praise of 
the ladies, and the envy of the gentlemen. 15 ut in the end 
it has been, in several notorious instanecs, found that tliese 
charming men, with the appearance of whatever is good 
and agreeable, have been the first to overreach in a bargain, 
exceedingly successful in the profession of swindling, and 
particularly adroit at a forgery. 

So despicable and detestable do the characters of such 
men appear on detection, that I cannot help thinking 
honesty is the best ornament, as well as the best policy. 
It is, indeed, a diamond of the first water ; while ail the 
showy, dazzling, unsubstantial qualities wrhich the artful 
assume for the purposes of deceit, are no more than 
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French paste, or paltry glass, at once both tawdry, brittle, 
and vile. 

It cannot surely be denied, that the quality which per- 
vades every part of human life, and tends immediately to 
render it secure, comfortable, and honourable, is itself one 
of the most honourable which can bo possessed by a human 
creature ; and such is that uncelebrated virtue, plain un- 
assuming moral honesty. Without it, society is a den of 
thieves, and men are to each other wolves and foxes. 

Every day's experience evinces the justness of flsat re- 
presentation in the Scriptures, in which it is said, that the 
heart is deceitful above all things, v/ho can know it? In 
the most trifling intercourse, where neither pleasure nor 
profit arc in view, the propensity to deceit apjiears in 
the little promises, professions, comjiliments which are 
mutually made, usually without any sincerity of regard, 
and often with real ami inveterate aversion. But where 
interest is in view, the machination made use of lor the 
accomplishment of mean and mercenary purposes ;;re 
often such as might characterise an infernal agent. Plau- 
sibility is, at tlie same time, worn as a cloak; and be 
who has a design on your purse, your life, or your coun- 
try, will assume all the appearance of cordial friendship 
and unpolluted honour. It is well known, tliat the graces, 
the agreeable qualities, as they arc called, and the ap- 
pearance of the most amiable virtues, have been possessed 
in perfection by men who finished their Jives with igno- 
miny as victims of the law. 

Indeed this common honesty, as it is named, is far less 
common than our jiride is wu'lling to suppose; hut if it 
could he introduced into all the employments of life, the 
golden age would be restored. 

Early and late, by night and by day, in season and out 
of season, as the Scripture strongly expresses it, I would 
inculcate in the breast of boys the just remark of the 
moral poet, that an honest man is the noblest work of 
God. Knox. 


NOVEMBER THE FIFTH, 

On the Sympathy of the Paris of the Human Body. 

The mutual accord, consent, and sympathy of the 
parts of the human structure, is made by the commerce 
of the nerves, by their artificial positions, and curious ra* 
mificatioDs through the whole body. 
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From hence it is that a tasteful thing seen or smelt ex- 
cites the appetite, and afl’ects the glands and parts of the 
mouth ; that a thing seen or heard, tliat is shainenil, affects 
the cheek with blushes ; but, on the contrary, if it pleases 
and enlivens the fancy, it alfcets tl»e muscles of tht' mouth 
and face with laughter. A thing causing sadness and me- 
lancholy demonstrates itself by the glands of the eyes 
emitting tears. Hence also that sour look produced by 
anger and hatred, and that gay and pleasing countenance 
acx^ompanying love and hope. 

In short, it is by means of this coinmiinication of the 
nerves that whatever affects the soul is demonsfrated by'a 
consentaneous disposition of iSve priecordin within, and a 
suitable configuration of the niusdes and parts of the face 
without. 

As a face is given to man, and to man alone of all 
creatures, so it is the index of sorrow and cheerfulness, 
of compassion and severity. In its summit is the brow, 
and therein is a part of the mind also. Therewith we 
deny, therewith we consent. With this it is wc show our 
j>ride, which hath its source in another })lace, hut here 
its scat; — in the heart it hath its birth, but here it abides 
and dwells. 

The great variety existing throughout the world of 
mciVs faces and voices, is an admirable proof of the wis- 
dom of the Creator of all tilings. Had men’s laces been 
cast in the same, or not a very difTerent mouUl, their or- 
gans of speech w'ould have sounded nearly tlie same, and 
the same exact structure of muscles and nt rves would have 
given the hand the same direction in writing. In this 
case, what confusion, what disturbanct*, what mischiefs, 
would the world eternally have lain ni'.dor! No security 
could have been to our persons ; no certainty, no enjoy- 
ment, of our possessions; no distinction between good and 
bad, between friends and foes; but ail would liave been 
exposed to malice, fraud, and violence. 

but now', as it is ordered, ev’^ery man’s face can distin- 
guish him in the light, and his voice in the dark; his 
hand-writing can speak for him though absent, aiul be bis 
witness, and secure his contracts in future generations : a 
manifest as well as admirable indication of the Divine 
superintendence and management. Derham. 
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NOVEMBER THE SIXTH. 

On the Natural History of the Bee* 

THE-^ab’riiig bee, by wise instruction, knows 

When op’ning flow’rs their balmy sweets disclose. 

The rising sun her daily task renews ; 

Wide, o’er the plains, she sips the pearly dews. 

From mead to mead she wanders through the skies. 

And yellow thyme distends her loaded thighs. 

Each rifled flower rewards her painlul toil. 

And her full hive receives tlic golden spoil: 

On flagging wings each load she thither bears, 

And while the summer smiles, for winter’s want prepares. 

On examining the structure of the common working 
bee, the first remarkable part is the trunk, whidi serves 
to extract tlie honey from flowers. It is not formed like 
that of oUier flies, in the manner of a tube, by which 
the fluid is to be sucked up ; but like a besom to sweep, 
or a tongue to lick it away. The animal is furnished also 
with teeth, which serve it in making wax, which is also 
gathered from flowers, like honey. In the thighs of tlie 
hind legs there are two cavities ; and into these, as into 
a basket, the animal sticks its pellets. Thus emfylpyed, 
the bee flies from flower to. flower, increasing its st^c, 
and adding to its stock of wax, until the ball upon eacli 
thigh becomes as big as a grain of pepper ; by this time, 
having got a suflicient load, it returns, making Uie best of 
its way to the hive. 

The belly of the bee is divided into six rings, which 
sometimes shorten the body by slipping one over the other. 
It contains w'ithin it, besides the intestines, the honey-bag, 
the venom-bag, and the sting. The honey-bag is as trans- 
parent as crystal, containing the honey that the bee has 
brushed from the flowers ; of wdiich the greater part is 
carried to the hive, and poured into the cells of the honey- 
comb ; while the remainder serves for the bee’s own nou- 
rishment ; for during summer, it never touches what has 
been laid up for the winter. 

llie sting, which serves to defend this little animal 
from its enemies, is composed of three parts ; the sheath, 
and two darts, which arc extremely small and penetrating. 
Botli the darts have several small points or barbs, like 
those of a fish-hook, which render the sting more painftil, 
and make the dart rankle in the wound. 
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Still, liowcver, this instrument would be very sliglif, 
did not tlie bee poison the wound. The sheath, whicii 
has a sharp point, makes the first impression, which is 
followed by that of the darts, and then the venomous liquor 
is poured in. U'iie slieatli sometimes sticks so fast in the 
wound, tliat the animal is obliged to leave it behind; by 
wliich tlie bee soon after dies, and the wound is consider- 
ably indained. 'i o superficiiil observers, it miglit at first 
appear well for mankind if the bee were without its 
sting; but, upon recollection, it will be found that the 
little animal would then have too many rivals in sharing 
ts labours. A hundred otlier lazy animals, fond of honey, 
and hating labour, would intrude upon tlie sweets of the 
nive, and the sweet treasure would he curried olf'far want 
of armcil guardians to ]n*ot‘.ct it. 

I'he liee is furnished with a stomach for its wax as well 
as its honey. In the former the powder it collects from 
flowers is altered, digested, and concocted iiito real wax, 
and is thus ejected by the same passage by wliicli u was 
swallowed. Every comb newly made is wdiite : but it 
l)ecomes yellow as it grows old, and almost black 'when 
kept too long in the hive. Ik'sides the wax thus digested, 
there is a large portion of the powder kneaded up for 
food ill every hive, and kept in st'paratc cells for winter 
provision. Tliis is called by the country people bec- 
hrtf^d, and contributes to the health and strength of the 
animal during winter. Burro n. 


NOVEMBER THE SEVENTH 
Jltc Labours the Bee. 

The bee is an animal not only subject to laws, hut ac- 
tive, vigilant, laborious, and disinterested. All its pro- 
visions are laid up for the community ; and ail its arts In 
building a cell, designed for the bencHt of* posterity. The 
substance witli which bees build llieir cells is w'ax, which 
is fashioned into convenient apartments for themselves and 
their young. 

When they begin to wu)rk in their hives, they divide 
themselves into four companies ; one of which roves the 
fields in search of materials ; another employs itself in 
laying out the bottom and partitions of their cells ; h 
third is employed in making the inside smooth from iJie 
corners and angles ; and the fourth company bring food 
T 5 
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for the rest, or relieve those who return with their respec- 
tive burdens. 

"i'he bees often cliiinge the tasks assigned them ; those 
duit have been at work being permitted to go abroad, 
jikI tliose tliat have been in tlie fields already taking their 
places. Tliey seem even to have signs bywdiicli tliey un- 
derstand each other ; for when any of them wants food, 
't bends dow'ii its trunk to the bee from which it is ex- 
pect<‘d, v.hich then opens its honey-bag, and lets some 
ilrjps fall into the other's mouth. Their diligence and 
labours are so great, that, in a day's time, they are able to 
cells, w.]jich lie upon each other, numerous enougli 
lo •'.‘■tntain tliree thousand bees. 

'I'lie cells of bees arc perfect hexagons, and formed in 
;f!e exactest proportion: these in every lumevcoinb are 
ioiible, opening on either side, and elosed at the bottom. 
Tlic* !)otioins iire ciHUposed of little triangular j^anes, 
vli'cb, when iiniled together, terminate in a point, and lie 
cxaeily upon tlie extremities of other panes of the same 
in opposite cells. These lodgings Jiave spaces, likt 
,trctS, between them, large enough to give the bee.-' 
i* ee passage in and out ; and yet narrow- enough to ))re- 
.-.t.rve the necessary beat. The mouth of every cell is de- 
itaided by a border, which makes the door a little less 
than the inside of the cell, and serves to strengthen iht' 
»vli(»je. 

If examined through a glass hive, from the hurry the 
swarm is in, tlie whole at first appears like anarchy and 
confusion : but the sjicctator soon finds every animal di- 
iiger)t!\ employed, and Jbllowing one })ursuit with a set- 
tled purpose. Their teeth are the instruments hy which 
they model and fashion their various buildings, and give 
them such symmetry and ])erlection. They begin at the 
toj> of Lite hive, and several of them work at a time at the 
cells, which have two faces. If they are stinted with re- 
gard to time, they give the new cells but half tJie deptli 
which they ouglit to have, leaving them imperfect till they 
have sketched out the number of cells necessary for the 
}) resent occasion. 

The construction oMieir combs costs them a great deal 
of labour; they are made by insensible additions, and not 
cast at once in a mould. Tliere seems no end of their 
shaping, finishing, and turning them neatly up. The cells 
for their young are most carefully formed ; those designed 
for lodging the drones are larger than the rest ; and that 
for the queen bee the largest of all. Bufton 
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NOVEMBER THE EIGHTH. 

Functions and Grov^th of flic Leaves of Plants* 

One of the gram] functions for tlic leaves of trees 
and j)lants are designed is, that thc\ thiov. <‘'f hy tran- 
spiration what is unnecessaiy to tlie growth of tiie plant ; 
and tiiis corresponds to the discharge n hith is made by 
perspiration in animal bodies. Indeed pi.jnt.; receive and 
transpire much more in equal time lh/:!i iarge animals. 
Tlie siindower, for instance, has been found by repoared 
experiments to receive and perspire, in twenty-foiir iiours. 
>eventeen times more than a man. 

Air (!videntiv passes in at the leave;:, rual goes ilirouLii 
the whole plant, and out again at the rent.-. Il‘ tlic leaves 
have no air, tlie whole plant will die. Pkiiir:^ not only 
draw through their leaves some part of (heir nourirhuiei".! 
from the air, hut the leaves also perform flu* ncn c.^sary 
w'ork of alteriiig the water received in at t!iO roots into 
the nature and juices of the plant ; a id luiice it is that 
the lift; oi‘ plants de})ends so imniedialely on their leaves. 

Leaves being thus necessary, Nature lias In all }>eren“ 
nial jdants provided a reversionar}" Ftoclc of dicin. Tlielr 
leaves are always formed hi autumn, though they are 
not unfolded till the ibllmvlng s])ring. Tiny then open 
and incrt‘ase gradually^ in proportion to the tnotion of the 
sap, and the (piantity of nourishnient it tlicji receives to 
be circulated. The leaves of evergrcc us liave also a thin 
compact skin or cover over their surraccs. They m o fbimd 
by experiment to imbibe and perspire hut little in the Siime 
space of time when compared with the ihciduoiis trees and 
shrubs; and it is chiefly owing to this'c’t'se covering, and 
to the small ])ropovtion of moisture contained in their 
vessels, that titey retain their verdure and continue iin* 
injured in the severest frosts; a circnn^staucc which is 
likewise owing to their oily exterior. Ik sides tliese autum- 
nal leaves, there is another set of them A>rmcd in spring, 
and expanded about midsummer. 

One of ilie most obvious reasons of the fall of leaves 
tlie coldness of the season ; for no sooner are tlicy covered 
with the first lioar-frost., than they arc observed to fall in 
great abundance, and all the trees and plants are stripped 
of their verdant lionours. The cold cau.ses a stagnation 
of the sap in plants, and prevents its transpiration by tlic 
leaves. But there arc other causes not to be so familiarly 
T 6 
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explained; for the leaves will' certainly fall though it 
should not freeze during the whole winter ; nor can tl»e 
slielter of green-houses prevent this annual decay. 


NOVENfBER THE NINTH. 

The Strntoberrt/ Plant, 

One day, in summer, while busied in the arrangement of 
some observations which 1 had made respecting the har- 
monies discoverable in this globe of ours, I perceived, or* 
a strawberry plant, accidentally placed in my window, 
some small winged insects, so very hcautifiil that 1 took a 
fancy to describe them. Next day a different sort ap- 
peared, which I proceeded likewise to describe. In the 
course of three weeks, no less than thirty-seven species, to- 
tally distinct, had visited niy strawberry plant.: at length 
they came in such crowds, and presented such variety, that 
t was constrained to relinquish the amusement lor want of 
-eisure, and, to say the truth, for want of expression. 

Yet, my strawberry plant was not in its natural situation, 
in the open country, on the border of a wood, or by the 
brink of a rivulet, where it could have been frequented by 
many other species of living creatures. It was coniined t») 
an earthen pot, amidst the smoke of Paris, and I observed 
it only at vacant moments. I knew nothing of the insects 
which visited it during the course of the day ; still less of 
those which might come only in the night, attracted by 
simple emanations, or, perhaps, by a phosphoric light, 
which escapes our senses. I was totally ignorant of the va- 
rious species which might frequent it at other seasons oi' 
the year, and of the other endless relations which it might 
•have with reptiles, with amphibious animals, fishes, birds, 
quadrupeds, and, above all, with man, who undervalues 
every thing which he cannot convert to his own use. 

On examining the leaves of this vegetable, with the aid 
of a lens which had but a small magnifying power, I found 
them divided into compartments, hedged round with bris- 
tles, separated by canals, and strewed with glands. These 
compartments appeared similar to large verdant enclosures, 
their bristles to vegetables of a particular order ; of which 
some were upright, some inclin^, some forked, some hol- 
lowed into tubes, from the extremity of which a fluid dis- 
tilled ; and their canals, as well as their glands, seemed full 
of a brilliant liquor. In plants of a different species, these 
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bristles, and these canals, exhibit forms, colours, and fluids, 
entirely different. There are even glands, which resemble 
basins, round, square, or radiated. 

It is credible, tlicn, from analogy, that there are animab 
feeding on the leaves of plants, like the cattle in our mesH 
dows, and on our mountams ; which repose under the 
shade of a down imperccy)tible to the naked eye, and 
which, from goblets formed like so many suns, quaff nec- 
tar of the colour of gold and silver. Each part of the 
flower must present to them a spectacle of which we can 
form no idea. The yellow anthercc of flowers, suspended 
by fillets of white, exhibit to their eyes, double rafters of 
gold in equilibrio, on pillars fairer than ivory ; the corol/af 
an arch of unbounded magnitude, embellished wdth the 
ruby and the tO[)az ; rivers of nectar and honey ; tlie other 
parts of the floweret, cups, urns, pavilions, domes, which 
the human architect and goldsmith liave not yet learned 
to imitate. 

1 do not speak thus from conjecture : for having ex- 
amined, one day, by the microscope, the flowers of thyme, 
I distinguished in them, with equal surprise and delight, 
superb flagons, with a long neck, of a substance resembling 
amethyst, from the gullets ofw'hich seemed to flow ingots 
of liquid gold. 1 have never made observation of the corolla 
simply, of the smallest flower, without finding it composed 
of an admirable substance, half transparent, studded with 
brilliants, ami sliiniiig in the most lively colours. 

The beings which live under a reflex thus enriched, must 
have ideas, very diftcrent from ours, of light, and of the 
other phenomena of Nature. A drop of (le\v, filtering in 
the capillary and transparent tubes of a plant, presents to 
them thousands of cascades ; tlie same drop, fixed as a wave 
on the extremity of one of its prickles, an ocean without a 
shore ; evaporated into air, a vast aerial sea. In these 
ephemerous beings, we must find the youth of a single 
morning, and the decrepitude of one day. If they possess 
historical monuments, they must have their months, years, 
ages, epochs, proportioned to the duration of a flower, 
"nius, in proportion as man brings the elements of Nature 
near him, the principles of his science disappear. 

St. PlERRli 
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NOVEMl'.ER THE TENTH. 

Modes of Salutation among variom Nations, 

Modes of salutation anumjif various natioriS Iiavc very 
different characters, audit is i\o ui!iuterostiu«^ speculation 
to examine their shades. Matiy display a retincment of 
delicacy ; while ethers arc reiuarkable t'or their simplicity ? 
or for their seu^^'lriiity. 

In genera!, liowover. they are froiuiently tiic same in 
the, infancy of n;U»ons: aiid in more ])o!ished societies, 
respect, hiiiniiitVy fear, imd c^tcen!, are e\pres'<c‘d much in 
a similar inunne’*, for th(‘s»‘ are the Luturai coiisecjiicnces 
of the orgaul/.aiien of the hotiy. 

The firt-l nutio’i> had lu? peculiar nunles of salutation ; 
tltcy knew no reverences; they des]»isc‘d and disdained 
them. The (Ticenlandcrs laugl) when tliey see an Fiiiro- 
«ean uncover his head, and bend his body, hclbrc him 
•»hom he calls his superior. 

rhe islatulcrs near the Phiiipj)ines take the hand or foot 
of him they salute, and witli it gently rub llieir tace. 1’hc 
Laplander* Ojtply tlicir nose strongly against that of the 
person they salute. 

Other salutations are very incommodious and painful. 
It re<^uires great practice to enable a man to be jrolite 
in an island situated in the straits of Siinda; tlu'v raise 
the left foot of the person ihey mean to compiimcnt, 
which they ]}ass gei!tly over llu right leg, and thence 
over his face. TJie inhabitants of tlu: Jdiilippines beiul 
their body very luw, placing (heir hands on their cheeks, 
and raising at the same time one foot in tlie air with their 
knee bent. 

An Ethiopian lakes the robe of another and tics it about 
his own waist, so that he leaves his friend half naked. 

The grandees of Siiain claim the right of appearing co- 
vered before the king, to show that they arc not so much 
subjected to him as the rest of the nation. And it is re- 
marked that the English do not uncover their heads so 
much as tl»e. other nations of Euro)>e. 

The negroes are lovers of ludicrous actions, and make 
all their cercmoni<^s farcical. Their mode of expressing 
respect consists of the most ridiculous contortions. When 
two negro monarchs visit, they salute each other by snap* 
piag the middle finger three times. 
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Abuses of True Christianity, 

How perfective of human nature and human happiness, 
is that system wliich, even in the face of an enemy, oU- 
servcs a brother ; which is one continued line of exhortation 
to unbounded benevolence, aiul whose illustrious founder 
lias declared, that its professor^ should be known and im- 
mortalised by that one SLiitinient alone ; thus pointing out 
tlie means of beginning our heaven on earth, and ante- 
dating here htdov. the j'o s ana tranquillicy of the blessed 3 

And yet it is horrible tij redect. that instead of answer- 
ing that happy en,!, it by a strange and unnatural per- 
version of things, ir>eir, -he day on which 

Constantine asee;jdtd the throne of tiie Chesars, to that in 
which we live an.* luialljf, ih.e ’‘cry source ol* implacable 
jars, and led to m*. ees at which tM=ry nerve of humanity 
trembles ; and lii..- merely to viudicaie and do honour (an 
imagination wide) . the de'vil alone could suggest) to par- 
ticular tenets of f.iitli ! Yes ! Ciirisrians retaliating on 
each other by tuna , ever> ]*umaucalaiuitv, pillaging towns, 
depopulating ha;-: y and lerilie eountnes, inassacreing, 
with unsparing ivige, even the helpless i.niant, and the 
tender sex, with ui: any uu'tive, without any spur, but 
miserable and fiuious attaeliinent to speculations undeter- 
minable without Vi i e\v revelation i’roiii hi-aven, and yet 
winch each wen blind enough to conceive as essential 
constituents of Clinsilanity. 

I know nothing e; sontial to the belief of a Christian but 
this, — belief in the lacing, attributes, government, trinity, 
and unity, of (jrod : tiiat he is the autiior of all nature, and 
fountain of all our Mesidugs ; that his providence is univer- 
sal as the light ; il.at w e are responsiltle creatures, destined 
for a slate of felicity or niihery everlasting ; tliat righteous- 
ness of course i.s indispensahie to our salvation ; that the 
Holy Spirit assists (un- infirmity ; that Jesus Christ is our 
redeemer, mediator, advocate, and judge ; and that, under 
the title of his ic.linite merits, we arc all pursuing the 
same destination and ie]icity% 

Every other point is comparatively frivolous and ir.- 
different, and whiclievev we embrace or reject, uccordu>g 
to the result of our enejuiry and judgment, can neither add 
to nor diminish our right to the name of a Christian, or any 
way affect our pretensions to the favour of God. And, 
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w'hat good has ever arisen from annexing imaginary im- 
portance to any thing in which all Christians are not 
agreed ? We are sure of tlie bloody and proscribing 
spirit which such a libel on right reason and true religion 
has engendert'd, sure of the horrid and unparalleled evils 
it has produced ! But where arc the benefits ? Has it cast 
one feather into the scale of human virtue or human hap- 
piness ? Has it been found that any one denoiniriUtion of 
Christians has universally carried the palm of uprigliJness 
and pure morality ? Is it not clear that there are, and ever 
have been, examples of eminent worth and eminent de- 
pravity in all ? 

Perish then the principle that opposes the natural ten- 
dency of man to man, and Inis deluged the old and the 
new world v/ith crimes and calamities^ 1 draw a veil over 
our own experience ; it is, alas, too easy at this day, even 
with the most benevolent intention of healing rmd doitig 
good, to incur the charge of the very principle 1 have now 
deplored and condemned. For myself I will say, for you 
my hearers, for the truly enlightened of every sect, that I 
trust there lives not one spark of it in any corner of our 
souls ; and that there is not any Imman creature in tlw 
wide lap of earth, in whose face should not read the 
clearest title to our best love and service. 

Still never, I do not hesitate to assert it, did the day 
exist, w'hen, for the honour of a divine religion, and the 
welfare of human creatures, it was more necessary to unite 
in tearing up the old and baneful root of bitterness, and 
impressing deeply on the minds of the ignorant, tlie great 
command of love, peace, and union, between all Christians 
and all men. 

Happy had it been for this small but charming portion 
of the earth, had care been early taken, to direct the atten- 
tion of a naturall)'^ open, generous, and w'arm-hearted race, 
as the people of this country have been justly and em- 
phatically called, not to the miserable jealousy of matters 
that arc the discovery of man, but to the great social 
duties of that system which is the revelation of God. 

A good and benevolent life is tlie sum and substance of 
it ; and the only right preparation we can make lor an 
happy entrance into that blessed region, where sin and 
sorrow, strife and discord, shall never enter. And much 
more useful and glorious would 1 deem it to utter even one 
clumsy sentence in support of that vital object, than be 
tlie author of all the musty folios the groaning shelves of 
polemic divinity ever bore. 
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“ A new command I give unto you, that you love one 
another.” 

I have endeavoured to show the influence this divine 
precept ought to liave in conciliating Christians of every 
religious communion. It remains to consider it as tlie 
most powerful incentive to mercy, commiserate and 
relieve the miserable is the law of reason and nature, as 
well as the result of divine and benevolent doctrine. Man, 
formed to the resemblance of the Deity, was originally 
placed on this earth to enjoy and divide its benefits with 
equal wants and equal rights to the same resources. • 

The universe was a vast temple, in which the great 
Author of nature struck the eyes of his creatures under 
the symbols of various beneficence. A sense of gratitude 
erected altars, but the blood of animals stained tliem not; 
the offering was more noble, that of x irtuous and acknow- 
ledging hearts. 

Hut this happy state w'as soon overturned by tlie violence 
of liuman passions. It was incompatible witli that grooving 
pro[)cnsity to injustice, that folloxvcd the disorder of our 
nature ; the wants of imagination gave rise to immensity 
of desires. Force, goaded and instructed by selfishness, 
|e'oduced the crime of usurpation ; titc feeble were op- 
pressed, and a large portion of mankind handed over to 
the care of a just and merciful Providence. Here have 
wc, iny brethren, if 1 may use the expression, the ancestry 
of human misery, and the foundation of that principle 
which the world knows by the name of Humanity ; a 
principle resting on the eternal law of reason and justice. 

Kin WAN. 


NOVEMBER THE TWELFTH. 

The Molehill, a Lesson far Pride. 

If there be any thing which niakes human nature ap- 
pear ridiculous to beings of superior faculties, it must be 
pride. They know so well the vanity of tliosc imaginary 
perfections that swell the heart of man, and of those little 
supernumerary advantages, whether in birth, fortune, or 
title, which one man enjoys above another, that it must 
certainly very much astonish, if it does not very much 
divert them, when they see a mortal puffed up, and 
valuing himself above his neighbours, on any of these 
accounts, at the same time that he is obnoxious to all the 
common calamities of the species. 
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To set tills in its true lif?l»t, we will fancy, if you please, 
that yonder molehill is inhabited by reasonable creatures, 
and that every pismire (his shajie and way of life only ex- 
cepted) is endowed with liinnan passions. How should. v;c 
smile to hear one give us an account of the pedigrees, 
distinctions, and titles, tliat reign aiinaig tliein ! 

Observe how the whole SMann divitle and make w ay 
for the pismire that passes through them! You must un 
derstand he is an emmet of (piality, and has better blood 
in his veins than any pismire in the moleliiil. Don’t you 
see, how' sensible he is of it, how slow he inarciiCN forward, 
how the w'hole rabble of ants keep t heir distances ? 

Here you may observe one })laced ii])()n a little emi- 
nence, and looking down on a long row ol* labourers. He 
is the richest insect on this side the hiiiock, lie lias aw'aik 
of half a yard in length, and a fpiarter of an inch in 
breadth, he keeps a hundred meniai st r\ io.t.'. and lias at 
least fifty barley-corns in his granary. He is now chiding 
and beslaving the emmet that stands IxTore liiin, and w ho, 
for all that we can discover, is as good an emmet as liim- 
sclf. 

But Iiere comes an insect of figure 1 Don’t you take no* 
tice of a little white straw that lie carries in liis month ? 
That straw, you must understand, he would not part with 
for the longest tract about the moleliiik Did you but 
know w'hat he has undergone to purchase it! See how 
the ants of all (]ualiti(*s and conditions swarm about him. 
Should this straw drop out of bis mouth, you would see 
all this numerous cdrcic of attendanis follow the next that 
take it up, and leave the disc*ardcddnscct, or run over his 
back to come to his successtir. 

If now you have a mind to sec ail the ladies of the 
molehill, observe first the pismire that listens to the 
emmet on her left liand, at the same time tliut she seems 
to turn away her head from him. lie tells this poor insect 
that she is a goddess, and that her eyes arc brighter than 
the sun, that life and death arc at -licr disposal. She 
believes him, and gives herself a thousand little airs 
upon it. 

Mark the vanity of* the pismire on your left hand. She 
can scarce crawl with age ; but you must know she values 
herself upon her birth ; and, if you mind, spurns at every 
one that comes w ithin her reach. The little nimble co- 
quette that is running along by the side of her, is a w'it. 
She has broke many a pismire s heart. Do but observe 
what a drove of lovcrii are running after her. 
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We will here finish tliis imaginary scene ; but first of 
all, to draw the parallel closer, will suppose, if you please, 
that deatli comes down upon the iiioJehill in tlie shape of 
a cock-sparrow, who picks uj> without distinction the pis- 
mire of quality and his fiatterers, tlie pismire of suljstanco 
and his day labourers, the uliit<‘ straw olficer and liis sy- 
cophants, with all the goddesses, wits, and beauties of tlie 
molehill. 

May Ave not imagine, fluil beings of supeiior natures 
and jAcrfections regard, ail ihe insttmees of pride and vanity 
among our own species, in the same kind of view, w’i^en 
they take a survey of those v.ho inii.ibit the earth ; or, in 
the language of an inirenioiis hVench poet, of those pis- 
mires that people this lu ap of liirt, wliich human vanity 
has divided into climates aiul regions. 


NOVLMBlill T7IK Till UTKK NTH. 

Properties and Uses of Cork, 

Cork is a body remarkably light, is easily compressed, 
expands again hv its eiil^tieity us soon as the compressing 
power is removed, and therefore fills stops up very 
closely that space into vvliich it lias been driven by force. 
It may be easily cut into ail forms; and though it abounds 
with pores, wdiich are the cause of its lightness, it suffers 
neither water, beer, nor any common liquid to escape 
through it ; and it is only very siuwiy, and after a consi- 
derable length of time, that it can be penetrated even by 
spirits. Its iminerims pores seem to be too small to afford 
a passage to the finest particles of water and wine which 
can with greater facility ooze through more compact 
wood, that has larger or wider pores. 

Cork is the exterior bark ot a tree belonging to tlie 
genus of tlie oak, which grow s wild in the soutliern parts 
of Europe, particularly France, Spain, Tortugal, and Tus- 
cany. When the tree is about fifteen )^ears old, it is fit 
to be barked, and this can be done successively for eight 
years. The bark always grows up again, and its <iuality 
improves as the age of the tree increases. It is com- 
monly singed a little over a strong lire or glowing coals, 
or laid to soak a certain time in water ; alter which it 
is placed under stones in order to be pressed straight. 
We procure the greater part of our Cork from Portugal 
and Spain. 



4-28 The Web of Ike Spider, 

The practice of employinj^ cork for making jackets to 
assist one in swimming is very old ; for wc arc informed 
that the Roman whom Caniilliis sent to the Capitol when 
besieged by the (lauls, put on a light dress, and took 
cork with him under it, because, to avoid being taken by 
the enemy, it was necessary that lie sliould swim through 
the Tiber. Wlicn ho arrived at the river, he bound his 
clothes upon his head, and, placing the cork under liim, 
was so fortunate as to succeed in his attcmjU. 

llic most extensive and principal use of cork at pre- 
sent is for stoppers to bottles. This was not entirely un- 
known to tlie Romans; for Pliny says expressly, that it 
served to stop vessels of every kind ; and instances of its 
being employed for that purpose may be seen in Cato and 
Horace. Its application to this use, however, seems not 
to have been very commoji, else cork-stoppers would 
have been oftener mentioned by the authors who have 
written on agriculture and cookery, and also in the works 
of the ancient poets. 


KOVEMBER THE FOURTEENTH. 

The Web of the Spider, 

When a house-spider purposes to begin a w^eb, it first 
makes choice of some commodious spot where there is an 
appearance of plunder and security. I'he animal then 
emits one little drop of a glutinous liquor, which is very 
tenacious, and then creeping up the wall, and joining its 
thread as it proceeds, it darts itself in a surprising man- 
ner to the opposite place, 'where the other end of the web 
is to be fastened. The first thread being thus formed, 
drawn tight, and fixed at cacli end, the spider then runs 
upon it backward and forward, still assiduously employed 
in doubling and strengthening it, as upon its force depends 
the stability of the whole. The scaft’olding being thus 
completed, tfic spider makes a number of threads parallel 
to the first in the same manner, and then crosses tliem 
with others, the clammy substance of which they are 
formed serving to bind them togctlier. 

The insect after tliis operation doubles and trebles the 
thread that borders its web, so as to prevent tlie wind from 
blowing the work away. Tlie edges being thus fortified, 
the retreat is next to be attended to ; and is thus formed 
like a funnel, at the bottom of the web, wlicre the little 
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creature lies concealed. To this are two passages, or 
outlets, one above and the other below; very artfully 
contrived to give it an opportunity of making excursions 
at pi’oper seasons, of prying into every corner, and clean- 
ing those parts wliich are observed to be clogged or in- 
cumbered. 

If the outworks of the fortification be touched from 
witlioiit, the spider instantly prepares for attack or self- 
defence If the insect touching bo a fl\% he springs for- 
ward with great agility ; if, on the contrary, the assault 
conies from an enemj^ stronger than himself, he keeps 
within his fortress, and iu‘ver ventures out till the danger 
be over. 

It often happens that the wind, or the approach of 
some large animal, destroys in a minute the whole labour. 
In this case the spider is obliged to remain a patient spec- 
tator of the ruin ; and, when the danger is past, sets about 
repairing the calamity. In general, the animal is fonder 
of mending than making ; as it is furnished originally with 
but a certain quantity of glutinous matter, which when 
exhausted nothing can renew. 

The time seldom lails to come when their reservoirs are 
entirely dried up, and the poor animals are left to all the 
chances of irretrievable necessity. An old spider is thus 
frc(juently reduced to the greatest extremity ; its web is 
destroyed, and it wants the materials to make a new one. 
But as it has been long accustomed to a life of shifting, 
it hunts about to tind out the web of another spider, 
younger and weaker than itself, with whom it ventures a 
battle. The invader generally succeeds ; the young one 
is driven out to make a new w'eb, and the old one remains 
in quiet possession. If, however, the spider is unable to 
disposse.ss any other of its web, it then endeavoifi'S for a 
while to subsist upon accidental depredation ; but in two 
or three months it inevitably dies of hunger. Buffon. 


NOVEMBKR THE FIFTEENTH. 

On Vision, 

Sight is the most perfect and delightful of all our 
senses. It fills the mind with the greatest variety of ideas, 
converses with objects at the greatest distance, and con- 
tinues the longest in action without being satiated with its 
proper enjoyments. 
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On Viston, 

The sense of feelinjr can indeed give us a notion of ex- 
tension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, 
except colours ; but yet, it is much straitened and con- 
fined ill its operation, to the number, bulk, and distance 
of its particular objects. Our sight seems designed to 
supply all those defects; and may be considered as a more 
delicate and ditiusive kind of touch, that spreads itself over 
an infinite multitude of bodies, comprelu'nds the largest 
figures, and brings into our reach some of the most remote 
parts of the universe. 

^11 modern ])hilosophers agree that vision is piTforined 
by rays of light reflected from the several poiiits oi’ ob- 
jects, received in at the pupil of tlie eye, refracted and 
collected in their passage through tl;e coats and luinumrs 
to the retina ; and thus striking, or making on so many 
points of it an im}iression, wliich is conveyed to the brain 
by the correspondent capillaments or fibres of the oj)tic 
nerve. 

'rhe cornea, or second coat of the eye, being of a con- 
v(fx figure, performs tlie office of a glass lens. To illus- 
trate this b}' a familiar exannile, put a glass lens into a 
hole made in the window-shutter of a darkened room ; 
present a pasteboard to tliis lens, and you will immedi- 
ately have a picture, in wdiich all the objects without, 
w hether still or in action, will be painted with the greatest 
precision, and according to all the rules of the most exact 
perspective. 

The humours of the eye act in the same w^ay as the len« 
of the camera obscura ; the retina serves as the paste- 
board. The black skin which bangs within the pupil 
performs the office of a shutter that excludes the light : it 
extinguishes the rays whose reflection would render the 
image fess distinct. Hie pupil, by contracting or dilating 
itself in proportior to the strength of the light, moderates 
the action of the rays on the retina ; and the nerve placed 
behind this communicates to the brain, as before observed, 
tlie various concussions it receives, and to which various 
perceptions correspond: 

Objects of the greatest magnitude are delineated on the 
eye w'ith extreme minuteness, in a space hardly three times 
larger than the head of a pin ; yet we behold every thing 
in its proper size. So many millions of rays enter by a 
small aperture, yet are united in the retina at tlie bottom 
of the eye without confusion. Let us ascend a rock, and 
contemplate the sea ; what millions of waves we discover 1 
l et each of these waves reflect a mass of light upon our 
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rye, wliidi is so minute. In an extensive country pro- 
^;pert, every tree, and even every blade of* grass, emits 
ith mys, without which it would be impossible for us to 
pereeivo the uninterrupted verdure of all the fields 
1)1 neath us. Addison. 


NOVEMBER TIIK SIXTEENTH. 

Theory of the Universe. 

'J’he universe consists of extension of matter under 
various ex})ansive, gaseous, fluid, and fixed forms of body, 
proceeding in relative density fr4)in the rarest and most 
extended fluid media, to the most condensed aggregates 
(»f fixed atoms. 

Hody is susceptible of two vari('ties of motion: J. a 
motion or iiu])uise of an aggregate, which occasions it to 
change its place in regard to other aggregates; and a 
motion of the atoms of an aggregate, created when anv 
isnpulse from any cause cannot produce commensurate 
change of jjlace in the aggregate and difluse the motion, so 
that, by re-aetion, the impulse terminates within the body 
in the mutual actions of its comppnent atoms. 

Motion of both kinds continues to afl’ect a body, until it 
has been imparted or transi‘orred to aggregates hi contact, 
or has been difiused or radiated through ibe medium in 
which it is immersed ; and this law of the equalization of 
motion, by the contact of moving aggregates and atoms 
with others susceptible of receiving and diffusing the mo- 
tion, is the proximate cause of all varieties of material 
phenomena. 

Motion appears, therefore, to constilutc the lifie? po^ver, 
and energy of matter; and is ihe active soul of the uni- 
verse. Matter is its patient, and tlie relative phenomena 
of bodies are the results. As it acts on aggregates by 
contact, or by impulse, on and through media, it consti- 
tutes the object of pliysical philosophy ; and, as it afl'cets 
compoiuuls or structures of atoms, it is the object of che- 
mical philosophy. 

As no accident of matter can create motion, so all n»o- 
tjon may he traced to some previously existing motion, 
w'hich has been transferred by mechanical combination ; 
and, as existing motions are necessarily transferred and 
difiused, so no motion is lost ; though, by its equal difiu- 
sion, it may cease to exhibit sensible phenomena. 
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The facility of receiving motion being equal to the fa- 
cility of diffusing it, and motion in bodies constituting 
their power, all action and re-action are necessarily equal; 
and motions being inversely as the number of atoms, all 
bodies act, therefore, on other bodies, at such distances 
as to produce equal momenta in the agent and patient : 
consequently, if free to move, or uninfluenced by para- 
mount motions, their reciprocal actions and re-actions 
oblige them to revolve round a fulcrum or centre of the 
masses, necessarily producing equal monienta hy forces 
of .impulse, which, diverging through a spliere, are in 
divers bodies to each other inversely as the squares of 
their distances. 

Tlie general motions of the earth, as an aggregate, are 
the sources of all the relative motions which take })lacc 
upon it ; and every motion on the earth is but an appro- 
priation, re-action, or mechanical transfer of part of the 
motions of the earth. If the earth were at rest, there 
could be no motion to transfer ; consequently, there 
could be neither action nor re-action, nor any kind of 
ariimal power or loco-motion, nor any aggregate motion 
or projectile force. 

All the parts of the earth consolidate and full towards 
the centre, because every part is the patient of the rota- 
tory force, which gives tlicm station proportioned to their 
rarity ; and of the paramount orbicular force which impels 
all the densest masses towards the line of motion ; and 
also because tlie centre of the earth is the centre of the 
combined forces or motions of all tlie united masses. 

All the changes visible on the surface of the eai'th are 
consequences of volcanoes, terrene or submarine ; or of 
the slow mechanical action of air and water ; and the great 
cliangcs caused by water arise from the successive transfers 
of the ocean into either hemisphere, by the revolution of the 
perihelion point of the earth's orbit through the ecliptic. 

In fine, motions of matter subject to regular mechanical 
laws, acting absolutely or subordinatcly, generally or lo- 
cally, on aggregates or atoms, and producing various den- 
sities and different degrees of loco-motion and affinity in 
atoms of matter of diflerent constituent forms, are the 
proximate causes of all phenomena ; and, as one series of 
phenomena depends on anotlier, so all existing phenomena 
arc, in regard to others, physically fit, compatible, and 
harmonious ; and, as matter cannot* originate its own mo- 
tion, so, in considering motion as tlie proximate cause o 
all ^enomcna, we arrive, through the ascending series sit 
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ti»c nixcssai-y and sublime fiust cause ^ all motion and 
all phenomena, Phillips. 


NOVEMBER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

Origin Chimneys, 

'Notwithstaniuno the magnificence of the Grecian 
and Jlouian architecture, which we still admire in those 
ruins that remain as monuments of the talents and genius 
of the ancient builders, it is very doubtful wliether thew 
conunon dwtrlling-houses had chimneys. 

it is ilillicult to suppose, that the llornans, our masters 
in the art of building, should m)t have devised and in- 
Aoated some means to keep free from smoke their <;legant 
liabitations, which were furnished and ornamented in a 
splendid and costly manner. How is it possible that a 
people who purchased ease and convenience at the greatest 
expense, should sufter their apartments to be filled witJi 
smoke, which must have alimved them to enjoy scarcely a 
moment of pleasure ? And liow could their cooks dress in 
smoky kitchens the various sumptuous dishes with which 
tl)e most refined voluptuaries covered their tables ? 

Of the walls of towns, temples, amphitheatres, baths, 
aqueducts, and bridges, there arc some, though very im- 
perfect remains, in which chimneys cannot be expected : 
but of conunon dwelling-houses none ai'e to be seen, ex- 
cept at Herculaneum, and there no traces of chimneys have 
been discovered. The paintings and pieces of sculpture 
which are preserved, afford us as little information ; for 
nothing can be perceived in them that bears the smallest 
rcseiiibliiucc to a modern chimney. 

Had there been chimneys in tlie Homan houses, Vitru- 
vius certainly would not have failed to describe their con- 
struction, which is sometimes attended with considerable 
difficulties, and which is intimately connected with the re- 
gulation of the plan of the whole edifice. He., does not, 
however, say a word on this subject ; neither does Julius 
Pollux, who has collected with great care the Greek names 
of every part of a dwelling-house; and Grapaldus, who 
in later times made a like collection of the Latin terms, 
lias not given a word expressive of a modern chimney. 

That there were no chimneys in the tenth, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, seems to be proved by the cttrfm-bell 
of the English, and the Jire-covering beU of tlic Ffencli. 
Ill the middle agcs« ueople made fires in their houses in 
u 
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a hole or pit in the centre of the floor, under an opening 
formed in tlie roof ; and when the fuel was consumed, or 
the famil}' went to bed at night, the tire was put out by a 
cover of wood. In those periods a law was idmost every 
where established, that the fire shoultl be extinguished at a 
certain time in the evening, and the cover sliould be put 
over tile fire-place ; and that iill the family should retire 
to rest, or at least be at home. William the Coiupicror 
introduced this law into England in the year lOfiS, and 
fixed iJic time at seven in the evening, in order to prevent 
lidcturnal assemblies. 

'fhe oldest certain account of chimneys occurs in thi. 
yjur 1317, when at Venice a great number were thrown 
down by an earthquake. De (iataris says in his Mistory 
Padua, that Francesco de Carrara, lord of Padua, 
came to Rome in the year 1368, and finding no chimneys 
in the inn where h<j lodged, because at that time fire useil 
to be kindled in a hole in the middle ol'the floor, he caused 
two chimneys, like those which had been long used at 
i^idua, to be constructed and archeil by masons and car- 
f Jt^nters whom he had brought with him. Over these chiin- 
iieys, the first ever seen at Home, he affixed his arms, to 
record the event. 

Tfiey arc supposed to have been first introduced into 
England in the course of the ll-th century. 


NOVEMBER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

Vicissitude of Human Affairs. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

Let it be remembered, that whatever our habits or opi- 
nions of divine placability may be, if the religion we pro- 
fess be from God, it lies not with man to alter or modify an 
iota of its letter. Every thing human admits of change 
and vicissitude ; states and empires, arts and sciences, cus- 
toms and manners, laws and governments, feci, without 
ceasing, this inevitable principle acting upon them. God, 
frooi. the throne of his immutability, sports with all the 
wo™ and enterprises of man ; and, willing to show us 
the little value we should set on things perishable, has 
dciprecd that there should be nothing permanent on the 
face of the earth, but the very vicissitude that marks and 
^agitates it. 

My brethren, the true source of all our delusion is a 
false and deceitful security of life. Thousands pass their 
a0c!ounts around us and we are not instructed; some arc 
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struck in our very arms : our parents, our children, our 
friends, and yet we stand as if we had shot into the earth 
an eternal root. Evcmi the most sudden transitions from 
life’to dust, produce hut a momentary impression on the 
dust that breathes No exanipJcs, however awful, siiitc 
into the heart. Every instant we sec health, youth, beauty, 
titles, reputation, and fortune, disaj)pear like a tlash. Still 
do we pass {^aily on, in the broad and flowery way, the 
same busy, tliouijchtiess, and irreclaimable beings, panting 
for every ploasurtr as Ixdbre, thirsting for riches and pre- 
emiuenee ; rushing on the melancholy ruins of one An- 
other; intriguing for the employments of those wiioso ashes 
are scarce cold ; nay often, I fear, keeping an eye on the 
very ex}Mring, with the infamous view of seizing the ear- 
lie.st moment to solicit their spoils. 

llreat (iod! as if tlie all-devouring tomb, instead of 
soiemnly pronouncing on the vanity of all human pursuits, 
on tile contrary, emittcHl sparks to rekindle all our attach- 
ment to a perishable world! Let me suppose, my brethren, 
tliat the number of man’s days w’cre inscribed on Itis brow' ! 
Is it not clear that an awful certainty of that nature must 
necessarily beget ibe most profound and oj>c»rative reflec- 
lion ? Would it bo possible to banish, even for a moment, 

I he fatal term from his reflection? The nearer he ap- 
{iroaclied it, wliat an increase of ulann! WJiat an increase 
of light on the lolly of every thing but immortal good ! 
Would all bis views and aspirings be confined, as they 
now are, to the little span that intervenes between his 
cradle and his grave ; and care, and anxiety, and miserahie 
agitation be his K)t, merely to die ovcrw'helmcd with riches, 
and blazing with lionours. 

But if no danger is to be apprehended while the tlum- 
der of heaven rolls at a distance, believe me, when it col- 
lects over our lieads, we may be fatally convinced, that a 
well-spent life is the only conductor tlmt can avert the 
bolt. Let us reflect, that time waits for no man. Sleeping 
or waking, our days are on the wdng. If we look to those 
that are past, they are but as a point. When I compare 
the present aspect of this city with that which it exhibited 
within the short space of my own residence, what docs 
the result present, but the most melancholy proof of human 
instability ! New characters in every scene, new events, 
new principles, new passions, a new creation insensibly 
arisen from the ashe^ the old; whie.h-cver side I look, 
the ravage of death has nearly renovated all. Scarcely do 
wc look around us in life, when our children are maturiul, 
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and remind us of the grave; the great feacure of all nature 
is raj)idity of growth and declension. Ages are renewed ; 
f)at tlie ligure of the world passeth away, (iod only re- 
mains the same. Tire torrent that sweej)s along, ruris at 
the base of his irnniutaljility ; and he sees, with indignation, 
wretched mortals, as they pass along, insulting him l)y the 
visionary hope of sharing that attribute that belongs to 
HIM alone. Kikwan. 


KOVi:MiiKll TJIE StSKTEESTK, 

On Philosopht/. 

Philosophy in general ctmsisis in ilie knowledge of tlio 
reason of things, in opposition to tlieir history, which In 
ilie hare knowledge of facts, or to mathematics whieli is 
the knowledge of llic quantity of things, or their measures 
ThO'C three kinds of knowledge ought to ho joined m- 
much as possible. History furni.sbes matter, principles, 
and practical examinations, and mathematics complete the 
evidence. 

Philosophy being the knowledge of the reasons of things, 
all arts must have their peculiar phiiosoph}^ which coutti- 
tutes their theory. Not only law and physic, but the 
lowest and most abject arts, arc not destitute of tlieir rcM- 
sons, which might usefully employ the time of the stiuliou.-. 

The bare intelligence and memory of philosophicul pro- 
positions, without any ability to demonstrate them, is no: 
pliilosopliy, but history only. However, where such pro- 
positions are determinate and true, they may be usefuli\ 
employed in practice, even by those w'ho are ignorant ol' 
their demonstrations. Of this we see daily instances io 
the rules of arithmetic, practical geometry, and navigation ; 
the reas-ons of wliich arc often not understood by those 
who practise them with success. 

Wc have said, that philosophy is the reasons of things. 
It may be asked, what are the reasons of things? or wliat 
is the explication of phenomena of facts? An ingenit>iis 
author tells us, that the explication consists only in show- 
ing the conformity any particular phenomenon lias to the 
general laws of nature ; or, whicn is the same thing, in 
discovering the uniformity there is in the production of 
natural eft’ects. This is evident to any one who shall at- 
tend to the several instances wherein philosophers pretend 
to account for appearances. 

By a diligent observation of the phenomena wdthin out 
view we may cliscover the general laws of nature, and from 
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thence deduce, though not demonstrate, other phenomena, 
all deductions of this kind depending on a supposition that 
tlic Author of Nature always operates uniformly, and in a 
constant observation of those rules we take for principles 
which we cannot evidently know. 


NOVEMBER THE TWENTIETH. 

On Philosophy and its Divisions, 

Lovers of truth and eiujuircrs after truth, were, among 
the (jlreeks, called philosophers ; and therefore the general 
objects of their pursuits acejuired the name of Pifino- 
soiMiY. The (Treck philosophers attached themselves to 
certain Schools conducted by respectable teachers ; and 
hence in time the doctrines of the schools were adopted 
on the authority of the masters, and philosophy was 
founded on reasoning rather than on facts. The authoritv 
the doctrines of Aristotle, the founder of the Peri- 
{>utetic School, absurd as many of those doctrines w’ere, 
prevailed in all Universities about IhOO years. 

At length reasoning from experiment, rather than from 
assumed princiitles, was recognized as the true basis of 
jdiilosophical enquiry. Copernicus in Poland, Galileo 
in Italy, and Bacon in England, were the founders of 
this new system, which may be regarded as the true road 
to the knowledge of nature. 

The theories of Aristotle and his disciples had, how- 
ever, so far intcrw'ovcn themselves with the studies of 
mankind, that subsequent philosophers have not even yet 
been able to divest themselves of bis occult and innate 
properties of mere matter. Experiments have therefore 
been made in subordination to the arbitrary assumptions 
of Aristotle ; and as these are almost universally erro- 
neous, so little or no progress has been made in disco- 
vering the Causes of natural phenomena; and, for two cen- 
turies, mankind have chiefly been employed in register- 
ing phenomena, generally with specif reference to the 
pre-established theories of Aristotle. 

Kepler and Newton followed Galileo and Bacon ; 
but as they recognized those active principles of inert 
matter which had been invented by the Aristotelians, 
and taught the existence in particular bodies of innate 
pow'crs of their own kind, (all of wdiich may nevertheless 
be referred to atomic forms and special motions,) so cx- 
perimerits made in subservience to such errors have mul- 
u 3 
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tiplieid (lifficulties. rendered nature inconsistent with 
itself, and brought uncertainty and ridicule upon the most 
sublime of human pursuits. It is at length tauglit, tiuit 
matter in various forms aflected l»y motion, is tlie sole 
general cause of all phenomena. 

Moral philosopliy is that practical species which lays 
down the rules of a virtuous and happy life. Most au- 
thors divide it into two kinds, answerable to the two sorts 
of human actions to be directed ; first, /.og/c, whicli go- 
verns the operations of the understanding ; and, secondly, 
Tillies, which direct those of the will. 


NOVEMBEil THE TWENTY- FIRST. 

The Coal- Mines of England, 

English coal is of great repute even in foreign coun- 
tries, and forms a considerable article of commerce. 'J'he 
principal of them are at and near Ne\vcastle-npon-'J\ nc. 

The Northumbrian coal-mines are very subject to fire- 
damps by which men have often been killed, rnuinied, or 
burnt. Some have been blown up at the mouth of the 
works; and the whole of the works have often been 
known to be shattered to pieces and c()niplt‘tely de- 
stroyed. The fire-damp is a vapour, which, being touclu'd 
by the workmen’s candles, presently takes fire, giving 
u report like a gun, and producing all the efFcets of light - 
ning. To prevent these mischiefs, the miners now use no 
candles in their wmrk, but the safety lamp, invented b^ 
Sir H. Davy, which gives light tlirough masses of fine 
wire without the possibility of igniting the vapour. 

From the mines of Kingswood in Gloucestershire, the 
city of Bristol is supplied with coals; but no part of 
England affords such prodigious quantities of this ser- 
viceable mineral as the pits in Nortliumberland and Dur- 
ham. The coals from Newcastle are sent by sea to 
all parts of England and Scotland, and also to Hol- 
land, and, in time of peace, to France and Flanders. 
The city of London alone is reckoned to consume an- 
nually at l^st 6(X),000 chaldrons, each chaldron contain- 
ing six-and-thirty bushels ; yet it is calculated that they 
will not be exhausted in SOO years. 

Whitehaven is the second most eminent port in Eng- 
land for its coal-trade. From hence the city of Dublin 
the towns of Ireland on the coast, as well as some 
parts of Scotland, and the Isle of Man, are supplied. 
Canael, or candle-coal, which u found in some of the 
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nortlieni counties, particularly in Lancashire, is liglit and 
glossj" ; cleaves into thin liakes, and, when kindled, 
yields a continual blaze till it is consumed to ashes. Its 
hardness renders i( capable ofahiie polish; and standishes, 
cups, candlesticks, *5vc. are frequently made of it, 

'fliere is a kind of coal dug up in Staffordshire, called 
peacock-coal ; hccaust', when turned to tlie light, it shows 
all the colours in the peacock's train. Another kind 
called v/ood-coal, from its colour and softness, which 
indicate that it has recentl}'^ been converted from wood 
into c(Jal, is dug up in Derbyshire. 

The business of a inirjer was lately rendered dangeitous 
by eN}>lor.ions td’ gas; but it being discovered that metal 
wire stops flic passage of flame, safely lamps have been 
constructed which give light without danger of explosion. 


XOVEMBEU THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

The Lead-Mines in Somersetshire, 

The lead-mines of the Mendip hills in Somersetshire 
afford vast quantities of this useful metal. The ore 
sometimes runs in veins, is at others dispersed in banks, 
and often lies between rocks. Some of it is iiard, and 
some soft. There is a spar about it which is white, 
transparent, and brittle, like glass; and another sub- 
stance called crootes, which is a white stone, soft, mealy, 
and marled with ore. That ore is best which is clearest 
and heaviest, and of which thirty -six hundred weight 
will yield a ton of lead. The soil about these mines is red 
and stony ; and the stones that are washed by the brooks 
and springs are ponderous, and of a reddish colour. 

The miners work by the light of candles, which, if 
they have enough, will last three or four hours. They 
seldom meet w'ith damps, but water occasionally breaks 
in upon them: in which case they drive an adit, or new 
passage, upon a level till it is dry. To empty the water 
out of the mines, they use leathern bags that wdll each 
hold eight or nine gallons, w hich are drawn up to the 
top by ropes and pulleys. 

The tools with which they work are so hardened as to 
make an impression upon the head of an anvil ; and yet 
they often break in an hour’s time. When they meet w'ith 
a black stone, they reckon it a bad sign, as leading to a 
rock that will hinder their works; the nearness of w hich 
is also indicated by a short brittle clay. Having got the 
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ore out of the mine, they beat it small, wiish it in a run- 
ning stream, and sift it in iron sieves. Then upon a heanh, 
or furnace, they lay a quantity of oaken gads, which they 
light w'itli charcoal, and blow with bellows worktul by 
men’s feet. When the fire-plate is hot, they thrown* the 
ore on the wood, w’hich melts dowm into the furnace, 
whence they take it out with an iron ladle, and cast it 
upon sand into wdiat form they please. 'Hie smoke of the 
lead is a very great annoyance to the workmen, and sub- 
jects them to a mortal disease, as it docs the cattle that are 
suffered to graze tlicreabout. The adjacent trees also have 
their tops burnt, and their leaves and bark discoloured. 


NOVEMBER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

'I'he Copper^ Mines (if Conmall. 

No part of Europe aflords richer co]q>er than Cornw'all, 
though the mines have not been worked with considerable 
advantage much more than ninety years. It is there dis- 
covered in a vast variety of ores, the most common of 
wliicli is of a yellow brass-colour; but tliere are also red, 
grey, black, blue, green, and peacock ore; the latter 
yields but little copper; the grey contains more metal 
than the yellow, and the red more than the grey. There 
are, besides, in most of the mines, consideraliile quanti- 
ties of malleable copper, which, from its ]>urit.y, the 
miners call virgin ore. This is naturally alloyed with 
various substances ; sometimes with rock-crystal, some- 
times with a gravelly clay, and at others with the rust of 
iron. Its figure also is very various; being sometimes in 
thin plates, shaped like leaves; sometimes in drops and 
Jumps ; sometimes branched, fringed, or twisted into 
wires ; sometimes crossed at the top like a dagger ; and 
at others resembling hollow fillagree work. 

It has also been found in powder, little inferior in lustre 
to gold, and in solid masses of several pounds weight, un- 
mixed, and highly polished. 

The water in which the copper-ore is washed, is con- 
verted by evaporation into blue vitriol for the dyers ; and 
that which comes from the bottom of the mines is strongly 
impregnated with copper. 

There is a mineral found in tin-mines^ called niundic, 
wliich the tinners formerly separated from the tin, because 
it made it thick and curdy; whence it was thrown aside 
and neglected; hut expcriiiients have lately been made 
ii}»on it, and this useless ore affords as good copper 
O', ihui; of Sweden. 



C(»rn\vall also produces lead and iron, together with a 
great variety of crystals, and a considerable number of 
sonii-inetcils, as speltre, bismuth, zinc, antimony, lapis 
calainiiiaris, black-lead, and cobalt. Here are likewise 
some quarries of marble, and a stone culled the warming- 
stone, wliich, on being once heated, w'ill continue warm 
ciglit or ten liours. In a copper-mine near Kedruth, on 
the north-coast, is found the swiniining-stone. It consists 
of rectilinear laminic as thin as paper intersecting each 
other in all directions, and leaving unequal cavities betw^een 
tliein — a structure which renders the stone so cellular^ as 
to swim in water. Here liave likewise been found severa. 
kinds of the asbestos, a stone so fibrous, that a kind of linen 
has l)ec'n made of it, which is capable of resisting the action 
of fire. 


NOVEMBER THE TWENTY- FOURTH. 

Hie Tin-Minea of CornivutL 

Among the various metals and minerals produced in 
England, none is more considerable than its tin; the 
greatest jiart of Europe being sujiplied with that article 
from the mines in Cornwall. 

How long the tin-mines have been discovered or worked 
cannot he exactly ascertained; but it is certain that the 
ancient Hritons, if not the Kotnans, converted them to their 
advaniage. Under the Saxons lliey appear to have been 
neglected; but after the coming of the Normans, they 
produced very considerable revenues to tlic earls of Corn- 
wall, jiarticularly to Richard, brother of King Henry III. 
Several regulations were afterw'ards made to encourage 
adventurers; a charter and various immunities being 
granted by Edmund, earl Richard’s brother, who also 
framed and ratified the stannary laws, laying a certain 
duty upon tin, payable to tlic earls of Cornwall. Edward 
III. confirmed the tinners in all their privileges, and erected 
Cornwall into a dukedom, witli which he invested his son, 
Edward tlie Black Rrince : and since that time the heirs 
apparent to the crown of England, if eldest sons, have en- 
joyed it successively. 

The working of the tin-mines is extremely difficult ; not 
only on account of the great depth to which the workmen 
are sometimes obliged to sink their shafls or pits, but also 
because the rocks through wliich a passage is to be cut 
are so hard that they can scarcely dig a foot in a week, 
u 5 
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The soft shaking earth found in these mines is also vcr)' 
troublesome, on account of the unwholesome vapours it 
exhales, and the currents of water that frequently issue 
from it. When the ore is dug and drawn out of the mine, 
it is broken to pieces with large hammers, and then car« 
ried to a staniping-mill, where it is pounded still smaller, 
and the water passing through, w^ashes iwvay the earthy 
parts, leaving the metallic ones behind. It is then dried 
in a furnace on iron plates to drive off the arsenic Avith 
which it is combined, and ground to powder in a mil!, after 
wliich it is again washed and dried, and in this state tlie 
metallic matter is called black tin. 

To convert it into white tin, or metal, they carry it to a 
furnace, where, by means of a charcoal fire, kept up by 
very largo bellows, it is smelted ; and w hen cold tlie}' forge 
it, whicii is the last thing done to it in llio works. 'I'wo 
pounds of black tin, w'hen melted, yield about one of white. 
It is remarkable that the dross or scoria scummed off the 
tin in fusion, and melted down w'ith fresh ore, runs into 
metal ; and even the matter washed and separated from the 
metal in the mill, being throwm up in heaps, after resting 
six or seven years, Avill, by over again, as they call 
it, yield, us good tin as that of Germany. 


x^IOVrWBER THE TWJSSTy-FI FTFI. 

Oft the Obligation to relieve the Poor. (A Sunday Lesson, j 

Whethf.u pity he an instinct or a lialiit, it is in fact a 
quality Avhich God appointed: and the final cause for 
which it is appointed is to afford to the miserable, in the 
compassion of their fellow-creatures, a remedy for those 
inequalities and distresses wliich (rod ibresaw many must 
be exposed to, under every general rule for the distribu- 
tion of property. 

Beside this, the poor have a claim founded in the law 
of nature, which may be thus explained : all tilings were 
originally common: no one being able to produce a cliar- 
ler from heaven, had any better title to a particular pos- 
session tlian his next neighbour. There were reasons for 
men’s agreeing upon a separation of tliis common fund ; 
and God, for these reasons, is presumed to have ratified it. 
But this sejiaration was made and consented to, upon the 
expectation and condition tliat every one should have a 
sufficiency for liis subsistence, or the means of procuring 
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it; and as no fixed laws for the regulation of property can 
he so contrived as to j)rovide for the relief of every case 
of distress which may arise, tlrese cases and distresses, 
wlien their right and share in the common stock were given 
up or taken from them, were sup])osed to be left to the 
voluntary bounty of those who might be acquainted with 
the exigencies of their situation, and able to afibrd assist- 
ance. And therefore, when the partition of property is 
rigidly maintained against the claims of indigence and dis- 
tress, it is maintained in opposition to the intention of 
those who made it, and to ///.v, who is the supreme pro- 
prietor of every thing, and who has filled the w^orld w*ith 
plentcousncss for the support and comfort of all whom He 
sends into it. 

The Scriptures are more copious on this duty than upon 
almost any other. The Apostles also describe this virtue 
as propitiating the Divine favour in an eminent degree ; 
and these recommendations have produced their effect. It 
docs not appear that before tlie times of Christianity an 
infirmary, hospital, or public charity of any kind, existed 
in tlie world ; whereas most countries in Christendom now 
abound with those institutions. Palkv. 


novkmuer the twenty-sixth. 

The Jron-Works of England. 

Iron, with respect to real usefulness, is the most va- 
luable of all the metals; and of which our island produces 
the greatest quantities. 

The iron-w^orks of the forest of Deaio, in Gloucestershire, 
and those of Shropshire, are the most pericct and exten- 
sive. The ore is found there in great plenty, differing 
much in colour, w^eight, and goodness. 

The best, called brush ore, Ls bluish, very heavy, and 
lUll of little specks that shine like silver. This affords 
the greatest quantity of iron; but if melted alone, the 
metal is very brittle, and therefore not so fit for common 
use. To remedy this, they mix it w ith a due quantity of 
cinder, (which is the refuse of the ore after the metal has 
been extracted,) and this gives it s\ich an admirable tough- 
ness, as makes it equal to any that is brought from foreign 
countries. 

After the workmen have dug up the ore, their first bu- 
siness is to calcine it, which is done in kilns, much like 
u 6 
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our ordinary lime-kilns. These they fill to the top with 
coal and ore, a layer of each alternately ; then setting fire 
to the bottom, they let it burn till the coiil is wasted, and 
renew the kilns with fresh ore and coal in the same manner 
as before. 

This does not melt the metal, but consumes the drossy 
part of the ore, and makes it malleable, serving instead 
of the beating and washing used with other ores. 

After this operation it is carried to the furnaces, which 
are built of brick or stone, about thirty feet high, and 
somewhat resembling the shape of an egg, being about ten 
fe^c wide in the middle, but much narrower at the top and 
bottom. Behind the furnace are fixed two large pairs of 
bellows, the pipes of which meet at a little hole near tJu* 
bottom. These are worked by a large wheel turned by 
water, and are so contrived as to play alternately, one 
giving the blast while the other is rising. 

Tlie furnace is filled with ore and cinder, intermixed 
with charcoal, which being set on fire, the materials run 
togctlier into a bard cake or lump, and the metal as it 
melts trickles down into receivers at the bottom of the 
furnace, where there is a passage open for the men to take 
a>vay tlic scum and dross, and let out tlic metal as they 
see occasion. Before the mouth of the furnace lies a great 
bed of sand, wdiercin they make furrow's of what sha^>e 
they please ; and when tlie receivers are full the metal is 
let into them. 

In this manner they keep the furnaces constantly em- 
ployed for many months together, never suffering tlie fire 
to slacken night or day, but still pouring in at the top a 
fresh supply of ore and fuel, which in these works is 
always charcoal. And hence the iron is carried to the 
forges, where it is worked into bars. 


NOVEMBER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

The Thermometer and Barometer, 

The Thermometer is an instrument designed to show 
the various degrees of heat by means of Uic expansive 
power of fluid bodies. Various methods and forms of 
constructing it have been thought of at different times. 
Air, oil, spirit of wine, and mercury, have been succes- 
sively employed in tliis expcTiment. 

The most common thermometer is tliat made witli met - 
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Cury : A glass ball, fixed to the bottom of a narrow tube 
is filled w’ith purified mercury, and the top of the tube is 
hcnnctically sealed, which secures it from the action of 
tiuj air. Then as the mercury expands in bulk very con- 
siderably, as the heat of the air increases, the spirit con- 
tained in the ball is dilated, and it consecpiently ascends in 
the tube. As the heat decreases, the mercury is com- 
pressed, and it consequently descends. I'he difterent de- 
grees of heat and cold are therefore known by the ascent 
and descent of the quicksilver, measured by a graduated 
scale on the board to wdiich the tube is affixed. 

The Barometer is another very useful instrument for 
ascertaining changes of weather, by determining the varia- 
tions in the weight, pressure, or elasticity, of the atmo- 
sphere. It has been found by experiment that a colunin of 
air from the surface of the earth to the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, is equal in weight to a column of water of the 
height of thirty-three feet, or to a column of mercury of 
the height of twenty-nine inches and a half. On this prin- 
ciple the barometer is made. 

A glass tube of suitable length, stopped at one end, is 
exhausted of its air; the open end is then immersed in 
small vessel filled with quicksilver ; which is immediately 
forced, by the pressure of the atmosphere, into the va- 
cuity ill the tube, to the height equal to the weiglit of the 
atniosj)here. xAs this weight, or density, or elasticity, in- 
creases, the quicksilver of course rises, and as it diminishes, 
the quicksilver necessarily falls, and the exact proportions 
are expressed on the scale engraved on the board to which 
the tube is affixed. 

The rising and falling of the mercury, are considered 
as indicating, in a certain degree, expected changes in the 
weather. 


NOVEMBER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

The hvoention and Progress of Printing. 

To the art of printing we chiefly owe our deliverance 
from ignorance and error ; the progress of learning ; the 
revival of the sciences ; and numberless improvements in 
the arts, which, without this noble invention, would have 
been either lost to mankind, or confined to the knowledge 
of a few. 

Thus the art of printing deserves to be considered with 



respect and attention. From the in<^eniiity of the contriv- 
ance, it has ever excited mechanical curiosity ; iroin its 
intimate connection with learnint?, it has justly claimed 
historical notice ; and from its extensive influence on mo- 
rality, politics, and religion, it is now become a very int- 
oortant speculation. Coining, and taking im])ressions in 
wax, are of great antiquity, and the principle is precisely 
tliat of printing. The application of this jirinciple to the 
multiplication of books, constituted the discovery of the 
art of printing. The Chinese have for many ages printed 
witk blocks, or w'hole pages engraved on wood ; but the 
application of single letters or moveable tyj^es Ibnns the 
merit and the superiority of the European art. 

Tlie honour of giving rise to this method has been 
daiined by the cities of Harlem, Mentz, and Strasburg; 
and to each of these it may be ascribed in some degree, 
as printers resident in each made successive improvements 
in the art. 

It is recorded by a reputable author, that one Lauren- 
tius of Harlem, walking in a wood near that city, cut 
some letters upon the rind of a beech-tree, wliich for 
fancy’s sake, being impressed upon jmper, be printed one 
or two lines for his grandchildren : and this having suc- 
ceeded, he invented a more glutinous ink, because he 
found the common ink sunk and spread; and then formed 
whole pages of wood, ith letters cut upon them, and (its 
nothing is complete in its first invention) the backsides 
of the pages were pasted together, that they might have 
the appearance of manuscripts written on both sides of 
the paper. 

These beechen letters he afterwards c hanged for leaden 
ones, and these again for a mixture of tin and lead, as a 
less flexible and more solid and dura])le substance. He 
bied in 1410, and we may suppose his first attempt to 
Iiave been iibout 1430. 

From this ])criod printing made a rapid progress in most 
of the priiK*ipal towns of Europe, superseded the trade of 
copying, which was till tlien vc'ry considerable, and was in 
many places considered as a species of (dack art or magic. 
In 1490 it reached Constantinople, and was extended by 
the middle of the following century to Africa and America. 
It was introduced into Russia about 1560: but, from 
motives either of policy or superstition it was speedily 
suppressed by the ruling powers. 

Before 1465, the uniform character was the old CJothic 
or Germau-text ; but in that year a book was printed in a 
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kiiul of soini-Gothic of great elegance, and approaching 
nearly to tiie present upright Jioniaii type, which latter 
was first used in Rome in l lfj?. Toward the end of the 
fifteenth century, Aldus invented tlie Italic character. 

It was for a long time supposed that printing was first 
introduced and practised in England by William Caxtoii, 
u mercer and citizen of London ; wlio by nuiny years’ re- 
sidence in Holland, Tlanders, and Germany, had informed 
himself of the whole process of the art, and by the en- 
couragement of tile great, set up a press in Westminster 
Abbey in the year 1471. Rut a book lias since been found, 
witli a dale of its impression from Oxford in 140*8, and is 
considert‘d as a proof of the exercise of printing in that 
universit) several years before Caxton began to practise 
it in London. 


NOVEMflKK THE TWEXTy-NINril. 

Observaiiojis of one xoho tons born blind, and obtained his 
Si^kt by Couch in^y. 

Mr: thought scarlet the most beautiful of all colours; 
of the rest, the most gay wore the most pleasing; but the 
first time he saw black he was very uneasy, and the sight 
of a negro woman some months after struck him 
horror. 

When lie first obtained his sight, he was so far from 
having any idea about distance, that be thought all objects 
touched bis eyes, and none were so agreeable as those 
which were smooth and regular, but be could form no 
opinion as to wluit it was that pleased him. 

Upon being told tlie names of things, the form of wliicb 
he before knew from ftieling, he would carefully observe 
them, that he might know them again; and he olton com- 
plained, “ that he learned to know, again to Ibrget, a 
thousand things in a day.” 

lie was much sur])riscd that the persons and things 
which from feeling he liad liked best, did not always ap- 
pear the most agreeable to his siglit ; and he evidently 
expected that those persons whom he most loved, would 
appear most beautiful, and that those things which were 
most agreeable to taste, should be so to vision. 

It was not till two months after he was couched, he 
discovered that ]>ictures merely represented solid bodies, 
and even tlK‘n when he found that those parts which, 



from their shades appeared round and uneven, felt flat 
like the other parts, ho was amazed, and asked w^hicli 
was “ the lying sense,” the touch or vision. Being shown 
his father’s likeness, in a locket, he acknowledged the 
ri*semblance, and was much surprised that a large face 
could be expressed in so little rOorn, saying, it seemed as 
impossible to him “ as to put a bushel of any thing into a 
pint metisure.” 

At first he could bear very little light, and he thought 
tlie things he sa\v cxtremel}^ large ; upon seeing larger 
objects, and comparing them with the former, he remarked 
a difference in size between them ; but he was unable to 
imagine any dimensions beyond those immediately in view, 
and though he knew the room he was in was only a part 
of tile house, yet he could not conceive that the whole 
house could look bigger than the room did. 

He said his princi})al reason for submitting to be 
couched was, ‘‘ that he might be able to read and write.” 
He did not sujipose that he could have more jileasure in 
M'alking abroad than in the garden, which he could ilo 
readily and with safety ; and added, that even blindness 
• had this advantage, that he could go any were in the dark, 
much better than those w’ho could sec. 

Every new object was, he said, a now delight to him ; 
and being taken to Epsom Downs, and observing an ex- 
tended prospect, he was greatly pleased, and called it “ a 
new kind of feeling,” Monthly Magazine. 


NOVEMBER THE THIRTIETH. 

Natural History of the JVasp, 

The wasp is w'cll known to be a winged insect with a 
■Sting, to be longer in proportion to its bulk than the bee, 
to be marked with bright yellow circles round its body, 
and to be the most swift and active insect of all the fly 
kind. On each side of the mouth this animal is furnished 
with a long tootli, notched like a saw, and with these it is 
enabled to cut any substance, even meat, and to carry it 
to its nest. Wasps live like bees in community, and some- 
times ten or twelve thousand are found inhabiting a single 
nest. 

Tlie nest of the wasp tribe is one of tlie most curious 
objects in natural history. Their principal care is to seek 
out a hole that has been begun by some otlier animal ; and 
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when they have clioson a proper place they set to work 
with woiidcrfii] assiduity, getting pieces of wood from 
the rails and posts wliich they meet witli in the fields and 
efsewhcre. These they saw and divide into a multitude 
of small fibres, of which they take up little bundles in 
tlieir claw's, letting fall on them a few drops of gluey 
matter with which their bodies an; provided, by the helj) 
of which they knead the whole composition into a paste, 
and with this make their w'alls and partitions ; treading 
it close with their feet, trowelling it with their trunks, still 
going backward as they work, and strengthening every 
partition with layer upon layer, in proportion to the size 
or convenience of the gc*neral fabric. 

Thougli the w'asp can gatlicr no honey of its own, no 
animal is more fond of streets. For this purpose it will 
pursue the bee and tlie hunible-hec, destroy them with its 
sting, and then plunder them of their honey «bag, with 
which it flics triumphantly loaded to its nest to regale its 
young. 

Such is the dread with which these little animals im- 
press all the rest of the insect tribes, w^hich they seize and 
devour without mercy, that they vanish at their approach. 
Wliercvcr they fly, like the eagle or the falcon, they form 
a desert in the air around them. In this manner the sum- 
mer is passed in plundering the neighbourhood, and rear- 
ing up their young ; every day adds to their numbers ; 
and from their strength, agility, and indiscriminate appe- 
tite for every kind of provision, were they as long-lived as 
the bee, they would soon swarm upon the face of nature, 
and become the most noxious plague of man ; but provi- 
dentially tlieir lives arc measured to their mischief, and 
tliey live but a single season. The winter is insupportable 
to tlicm ; and before the new' year commences they perish 
ail hut one or two females in every nest, wlio begin m 
spring to lay their eggs in a little hole of their own con- 
trivance. liUFFOW 


DECEMBER THE FIRST. 

Phenomena ff the Month of Decemher. 

Tiik changes which take place in tlie face of Nature 
during this month, are little more than so many advances 
in the progress toward universal gloom and desolation. 



4,50 Phenomena of the Month of Deceniher. 

'Fhe clay rapidly sliortens, and the weather becomes foul 
and cold. 

In our climate, however, no great and continued seve- 
rity of cold usually takes place before the close of tJie 
month. 

Several of tlie wild Cjuadrupeds now take to their win- 
ter concealments, which they either seldom or never ejuit 
during the winter. Of these, some are in aii absolutely 
tor})id or sleejnng state, taking no food for a considerable 
time ; others are only drowsy and inactive, and continue 
to ff^ed on j)rovisions which llujy have hoarded uj). Jn this 
country few become entirely torpid. 

llats retire early to caves and lioles, where they remain 
the whole winter, suspended by the hind-fc*(*t, and closely 
wra})})ed up in the membranes of the fore-feet. As their 
food is chiefly insects, they can lay up no store for the 
winter, and therefore must be starved, if nature did not 
thus render food unnecessary for them. Dormice also lie 
torpid the greatest part of the winter, though they lay up 
stores of provision. A warm day sometimes revives them ; 
wlien they eat a little, but soon relapse into their former 
sleepy condition. 

Squirrels, and various kinds of field-mice, provide ma- 
gazines of food against winter, but are not known to be- 
come torpid. The badger, the hedge-hog, and the mole, 
keep close in their winter-quarters in the north(?rn regions, 
and sleep away great ])art of the season. 

The only vegetables which now flourish are the nume- 
rous tribes of mosses, and the lichens, or liverworts. 
Lidiens cover the ditcli-banks, and other neglected spots, 
with a leather-like substance, which in some countries 
serves as food both to men and cattle. The rein-deer 
lichen is the greatest treasure of the poor Laplanders, who 
depend upon it for the support of their only species of' 
domestic cattle during their tedious winters. 

On the SJlst of December happens the shortest day 
when the sun is not quite eight hours above the horizon 
in these islands. About 15 degrees to the northward of 
tliese islands the sun does not rise at all, and a continued 
night lasts weeks or months, according to the distance 
from the nortli pole. But on the contrary, to the 
countries near the south pole it is at this period perpe- 
tual day, and every where to the south of the equator 
it is summer. As our summer advances their winter ap- 
proaches. 

The festival of Christinas occurs very seasonably to 
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cheer this comfortless period of the year in our northern 
liemispliere. (ireat preparations are made for it in the 
country, and plenty of dainties are })rovided for its cele- 
hration accor(iin:;; to the rites of aiu ient hos})itality. 'J ims 
the old year steals away ; ond a new one begins with 
lengthening days and l)righter skies, inspiring fresh liopCvS 
and expectations. Aik in. 


UerOTBKR THK SECOND. 

Eiflogy on Christianity. (A Sunday Lesson.; 

CiiiiisTiA siTY, the source of every private and public 
virtue, ami. if it be not a fable, so absolutely decisive of 
our destiny for ever! Surely on a point so important, it 
is wisdom to use some caution and deliberation, to look 
before we venture on so dangerous a lea]) ! 

IN'Jy friends, the great source of infidelity is not in tile 
understanding of man, it is in the pride and corruption of 
his heart; vveli has the ])rophet comj)ared the impious man 
to a tenijufstuous sea, which, tormented by the winds, 
vomits uj>on its shore a tide of slime and iinpurity\ JJe 
not surprised at the boldness of the metaphor. It is ex- 
actly a|)pticable to those geniuses wlio make the sacred 
objects of our belief the butt of their ridicule and scorn. 

'lliis is not an occasion on which I can collect and dis- 
play the ])roofs that support revelation ; but show me a 
man whose moral character evinces that lie has no interest 
in descrying them ; who, perfectly divested of jiride, pre- 
judice, and passion, will carefully examine them ; will 
trace, and, when he has traced them, will candidly ac- 
knowledge the exact and most literal accomplishment of 
the Scripture projihccies, that invincible stumbling-block 
in the way of all objectors to Christianity ; w ill admit tliat 
its original establisliment in the face of all human oppo- 
sition is any evidence of divine original ; tliat certitude, 
moral and liistorical, and facts tlie most palpable, are a 
test of truth in any cause whatsoever ; that the assent of 
the most virtuous and enlightened men in every age of 
the Christian world, dowm to tlie present liour, carries 
any w'eight witli it; that our religion, if false, could have 
still kept its ground in so many nations of the earth, 
amidst the increase of human know ledge, and unceasing 
variation of all liuman things ; ami after such an inquiry, 
and such acknowledgments, will still persist in unbeliev- 
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ing; I will then confess tliat real and deliberate incredulity 
is not a chimera. 

But I am bold to say, that such an example will never 
be found ; or if ever it should, it will be a singularity not 
to be accounted for on any known principle of the human 
mind, and, therefore, would make nothing against the 
natural strength of the argument. 

No, it is invariably the passions of men that impel them 
to throw aside the yoke of religion ; of men, whose open 
and^ declared profligacy of manners, haunted by the 
spectre of future retribution, is not the spring of their 
revolt ; no, it is pride, it is the vanity of rising superior to 
received opinions, of being thought wiser and more in- 
telligent than tlie multitude, whom they would represent 
2 is dragging their steps amidst a night of prejudices ; fol- 
lowing their teachers with an abashed head, and etjually 
born to creep under the tyrants of their reason, as under 
those of their liberty. 

•■Consequently w’e see religion attacked, not by argu- 
ment, but by sophistry, misrepresentations, wit, irony, 
Tidicule, apocryphal anecdotes, vain and puerile declam- 
ations, and all such arts as Impose on the understanding, 
and carry away the suffrage of superficial hearers, w’ho 
never fail to think themselves convinced, when they are 
delighted and amused. 

Oh, divine religion ! let thy ministers be silent ; thou 
standest not in need of their assistance, thy cause is at lust 
become the cause of all society, the delusion is dissipated, 
every eye is opened, impiety is at length wounded with 
its ow’n sting, h is betrayed by its own excesses, It is even 
terrified at the horrors it has occasioned ! May we profit, 
my friends, by the awful lesson ! May religion resume a 
glorious empire among us ! the protection of heaven be 
assured, and this island be happy. Kirwan. 


DECEMBER THE THIRD. 

Against Cruelty to Animals, 

Every man possessing the fiiculties of ji rational being 
feels, and will avow, that if he be put to unnecessary 
and unmerited pain by another man, his tormentor would 
be guilty of an act of injustice towards him. Tlicrefore 
the rational and just man will not put another man Uf 
unnecessary and unmerited pain; nor will he take ar»d 
advantage of his own superiority of strength, or of tlie 
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accidents of fortune, to abuse them to the oppression ot 
his inferior; because lie knows that in point of feeJing, al! 
flesh an? equal; and that the difference of stren^rth aiul 
station is as much the gift of God, as the difference of un- 
derstanding, colour, or stature. 

Sujieriority of rank or station may give ability to com- 
municate happiness, and seems so intended, but it can 
give no right to inflict unnecessary pain. A wise man 
would be unworthy the blessing of a good understanding, 
if be were thence to infer that he had a right to despise a 
fool, or put him to any degree of pain, llic folly of the 
fool ought rather to excite his compassion; and demands, 
in reason and justice, the wise inaifs care and attention 
to one that canimt take care of himself. 

It has pleased the Creator of tbe universe to cover 
some men with while skins and others with black skins* 
hut as there is neither merit nor demerit in complexion, 
tbe wbito man (notwithstanding the barbarity of custom 
and jirejudice) can have no right, on account of his colour, 
to enslave and tyrannise over a black man: any more 
than a tall man, on account of his size, has any legal riglU 
to tramjile a dwarf under foot. 

Now if, among men, the difiercnce of their powers of 
inii.d, of their complexion, stature, and the accidents of 
fortune, do not give to any one man a right to abuse or 
insult another man on account of these cliflercnccs, — for 
th(‘ same reason a man cun have no just or natural right 
to aViuse and torment a beast, ra(‘rely because it has not 
. the mental powers of a man. For such as man is, he is 
but as God made him, and the very same is true of the 
beast. Neither can lay claim to any intrinsic merit, for 
being such as they are ; for before they w^cre in existence 
it was impossible that citlier could deserve distinction; 
and at tbe inoinent of their creation, their bodily shapes, 
perfections, and defects, were invariably fixed, and tlieir 
limits appointed, beyond which they cannot pass. And 
I eing such, neither more nor less than they were created, 
tiuTe is no more demerit in animals being animals, than 
in man being man. Primat. 


DECEMBER THE FOURTH. 

Further Observations on Cruelty to Animals, 

An animal is no less sensible of pain than a man. 
He Ikui similar nerves ^u-gans of sensation ; and his 
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cries and groans in case of' violent impressions upon his 
body) though he cannot utter liis com})luiiits bv speecli, 
arc such indications of* his sensibility of pain as it is im- 
possible to misunderstand. 

As the difference of lieight or colour among incii con- 
stitutes no difference in their susceptibility of pain, neither 
docs the shape of the animal exempt him from the sense 
of feeling. And if the difference of* com])lcxion or stature 
does not give one man a right to despise or torment an- 
other, the difit?rence of shape between a man and a beast 
cannot authorise man to abuse or torment the brute 
creation, however insignificant and liowt'ver formed. 

With regard to the modification of the mass of matter 
of which an animal is formed, it is solely owing to the 
will of the Supreme lieing, whether we arc created animal 
or man. He that formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and endowed him with the sense of* feeling, could have 
cast the same dust into the mould of any beast, wliich 
being animated by tin; life-giving breath of its Maker, 
would have become a I’iving soul in that form. And if in 
the brute shape we had possessed the same degree of 
reason and reflection we now enjoy, and otliei* beings of 
luiman shaj)e had abused, tormented, and barbarously^ ill- 
treated us, because we partook riot ol* their outward 
shape, — their folly, cruelty, and injustice, w^ould be self- 
evident to us, and we should naturally infer that, whether 
v/c walk upon tw'o legs or four, whether our heads are 
prone or erect, w hether we had hums or no horns, long 
cars or round ears, or whether we brayed like an ass, 
spoke like a man, whistled like a bird, or were mute, 
harmless, and defenceless, as a fish, nature never intended 
that these distinctions should establish a right to tyrannise 
and oppress. 

In cases of cruelty from men to men, the sufferer has a 
longue to complain, and a finger to point out the op- 
j)-rcssor : ail men unite in comlenmi)ig the inhumanity, 
and demand the j)unishment of the offender. But the 
poor defenceless animal, bird, fish, or insect, can neither 
utter his cotnplaint, nor describe the author of his wrong. 

In the case of human cruelty, there are laws and courts 
of justice in every civilised country, to which the injured 
man may make his appeal, and tlemand redress ; but no 
friend, no advocate, is to be found among the brute crea- 
tion to prefer an indictment in behalf of an injured animal 
the tyrant man. 

vwious ways man may make amends to man for 
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wronj^s ilono to him ; the suttcrcr's waiits may be re- 
lieved, liis fortunes advanced, and lie may be rendered 
by llu' repentance of his opjiressor happier than he was 
bef<^>re. i5ul wlicre is the recompense to be found for a 
wretclied animal, if by thy passion or sportive cruelty 
thou hast indicted torment on him, broken bis limbs, or 
di^prived him of his eye-sijrht or other comforts? He 
wants not thy money nor thy clotlies. Thou canst re- 
move Jiim to no other station but that in wliich Provi- 
dence has placed him ; the voice of tliy compassion he 
cannot understand. Thou hast destroyed his little all of 
happiness, tliou hast committed an injury which thou 
never canst repair. If thou dost not repent, thou art un- 
worthy of the name of a rational bein" ; yet is thy deepest 
remoiv.e unsatisfactory and unavailing to tlic defenceless 
and heljdess creature on whom thy crime was unthink- 
ingly perpetrated. Prim at. 


DEC KM nr. a the fifth. 

Invention of Clocks and Watches. 

Clocks, moved by wheels and w’eights, first began to 
be u.sed in the monasteries in Europe about tlie eleventh 
century. It does not, however, appear that Europe is 
entitled to the lionour of this invention ; but that it is 
ratlicr to be ascribed to the Saracens, to whom w^e are 
indebted for most of the mathematical sciences. 

Clocks liitherto had been, as it were, shut up in mo- 
nasteries, but they began to be employed for the common 
use and convenience of cities some time in the thirteenth 
and the fourteenth centuries, Hubert, prince of Carrara, 
caused the first clock that ever was publicly erected to be 
put up at Padua. The greater part how'cver of the 
principal cities of Europe were for several ages without 
striking clocks, as they could not be procured at even a 
great expense. Towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
clocks began to be in use among private persons. 

About this period, also mention is first made of watches, 
wdiich it appears were used in London in the reign of 
Henry VI 11. Dante was the first author who- mentions 
a clock that struck the hour; he was born in 1265, and 
died in 1321, so that striking clocks could not have been 
very uncommon in Italy at the latter end of the thirtecmtli 
century or the beginning of the fourteenth. 
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But tlie use of clocks was not confined to Italy at this 
])eriod ; for we had an artist in England about the same 
time, who furnished the famous clock-house near West- 
minster-Hall, with a clock to be heard by the courts of 
law, out of a fine imposed on the chief justice of the 
king's bench, in 1288 . 

In the infancy of this new piece of mechanism, they 
were probably of a very imperfect construction, perliaps 
never w'cnt tolerably, and were soon deranged, wliiJst 
there was no one within a reasonable distance to j)ut them 
in order. To this day the most musical people have sel- 
dom a harpsichord in tlieir house, if tlie tuner cannot be 
procured from the neighbourhood. We find therefore 
that Henry VJ. of England, and Charles V. of rVance, 
appoihted clock-makers, with a stipend, to keep the 
Westminster and Paris clocks in order. 

It need scarcely be observed also, that as the artists 
were so few, their work must have been charged accoril- 
ingly, and that kings only could be the purchaserK of 
what was rather an expensive toy, than of any consider- 
'able use. And it may perhaps be said, that they con- 
tinued in a great measure to be no better than toys til I the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Add to this, that in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there was so little 
commerce, intercourse, of society, that an hour-glass or 
the sun was sufficient for the common purposes, which 
are now more accurately settled by clocks and watches of* 
modern construction. Dials and hour-glasses likewise 
wanted few or no repairs. ' ^ 


DECEMBER THE SIXTH 

The Sugar-Cane. 

The mountains of Jamaica are in general croMmed with 
trees of a thousand difterent species, ever verdant, form- 
ing beautiful groves and cool retreats. The valleys also 
are generally verdant, being refreshed with many streams, 
and adorned with plantations of choice and valuable plants, 
particularly the sugar-cane. 

'J'hc reed or cane which yields us such an agreeable 
juice, is like the reeds we generally see in morasses and 
on the edges of lakes ; except that the skin of these latter 
is hard and dry, and their pith void of juice, whereas 
the skin of tlie sugar-cane is soft, and the pith very juic}'. 
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diough in a greater or less degree according to the good- 
ness of the soil, its exposure to the sun, the season it is 
cut in, and its age ; which circumstances contribute equally 
to itsi goodness and its bulk. The sugar-cane usually 
grow's to the height of six or seven feet, sometimes higher, 
exclusive of the long green-tufted leaves at top, from the 
middle of which rise the flower and the seed. The stem 
or stalk is divided by knots or joints, whence likewise 
shoot out leaves, but these usually fall as the cane rises ; 
and it is a sign that the cane is not good, or that it is far 
from its maturity, when the knots are beset with leaves. 
The cane is yeiiownsh when ripe, and about an inch in 
diameter. 

AVhen the canes are ripe, they are cut up one at a time 
with a proper instrument, being too large to be mowed by 
a scythe, llie canes are then bundled up into faggots, 
an(i carried to the mills, which are very curious machines, 
contrived to bruise them, and press out the liquor or juice 
they contain. These mills are composed of three wooden 
rollers, covered with plates of iron, and are of four kinds, * 
being turned either by slaves, water, wind, or cattle. 

The juice pressed from the canes is conveyed by a leaden 
canal into the sugar-house, w'herc it passes successively 
into a number of coppers or caldrons, heated by different 
degrees of fire; by which process the juice of the canes 
is purified, thickened, and rendered lit to be converted to 
any of the kinds of sugar. 

In New England and Canada a sort of sugar is obtained 
from the juice of the maple-tree by boiling it. A good 
tree will yield twenty gallons of juice ; and this sugar is 
said to exceed that of the cane in its medicinal virtues. — 
Sugar has also been made in large quantities in Prussia 
and France, from an extract of beef root. 


DECEMBER THE SEVENTH. 

Invc.iiion of Coaches. 

Covered carriages were known to the ancients, but fell 
into disuse till the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
They were then, however, used only by women of the first 
rank, for the men thought it disgraceful to ride in them. 
But the emperor of Germany, kings, and princes, about 
the end of the fifteenth century, began to employ covered 
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carriages on journeys, and iiffcerwards on public solenj- 
nities. 

TJie oldest carriages used b}' the ladies in luiglantv 
were known under the now-forgotten name o\' tK'hirlicfMe"'- 
When Uichard II., towards the end of tlu; fourteenth 
century, was obliged to iiy before liis rebellious subjects, 
he and all bis f(»llowers were on liorseback ; his mother 
Old}’, who w^as indisposed, rode in a carriage. This, how- 
ever, became afterwards sonuwhal unfashionable, when 
that iTionarclfs queen, Ann, the daughter of the emperor 
Ciiaries IV. showed the English ladies how gracefully 
and conveniently she coukl ride on a side-saddle. Whirli- 
:!Otes were laid aside, therefore, excej)t at coronations, and 
otiicr pui>lic solemnities. 

(’oaches were first known in England about the 3 Tar 
1580, and, as Stow sa)’s, were introduced from Germany 
by ritzalleii earl of Arundel. Anderson places the period 
when coaches began to be* in common use, about the 
year JG05. The celebrated duke of Buckingham, the 
favourite of James and C'harles, was the first person who 
rode with a coach and six horses, in 1019. To ridicule 
tin's new pomp, the earl of Northumberland put t?ighf, 
horses to his carriage. 

Towards tlie end of tlie sixteenth century. John of Fin- 
land, oil his return from England, among other articles of 
luxur)^ brought with him to Sweden the first coach. Be- 
fore that ])eriod, the greatest lords in Sweden, when they 
travelled by land, carried their wives with thcMii on horse- 
back. The princesses even travelled in tliat manner, antj, 
when it rained took with them a mantle of wax-cloth. 

Coaches to be let for hire were first established at Lon- 
don in 1625. At that time tliere M ere only twenty, wdiich 
did not stand in the streets, but at the principal inns. — 
Ten years after, however, they Avcrc become so nume- 
rous, that king Charles I. found it necessary to issue an 
order for limiting their number. In the year 16.S7, there 
were in London and Westminster fifty hackney coaclies, 
for each of which no more than twelve horses were to be 
kept. In 1652 their number liad increased to two hun- 
dred ; in 1654 there were three hundred, for which six 
hundred horses were employed ; in 1694 they were 
limited to seven hundred ; and in 1715 to eight hundred ; 
afterwards the number was extended to one thousand, 
and now there are eleven hundred. 

Mail coaches were first established about the year 178S, 
on the suggestion of Mr. John Palmer of Bath, They 
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travel the longest journeys at the average rate of seven 
miles an hour, anti afford the most rapid means of public 
conveyance known in any part of the M^orld. 

TJie number of private coaches kept in London is about 
ten thousand, of which nearly two tlioiisand may often be 
seen at one time in Hyde Park. 


DECEMBER THE EIGHTH. 

'The City of Babylon. 

Ninus being possessed with a rage of conquest, arid 
having subdued many nations, suspended bis warlike cn- 
terpris(‘s to enlarge the city of Nineveh, which had been 
founded by his father. This wrork being completed, Ninus 
resumed his arms at the head of several hundred thou- 
sand fighting men ; and Semiramis, who was the wafe of 
one of his olficers, distinguished herself by lier lieroic ex- 
ploits. The king married Iier, and left her liis crown ; 
and this ambitious princess, to imniorlalise her name, ^ 
built in a very few years, the city of Babylon. In extent 
it far exceeded Nineveh, and its walls were of sufficient 
thickness to allow six chariots to run abreast upon them. 

On each side of the square, formed by these w alls, were 
twenty-five gates, that is a Imndred gates in all. These 
gates were made of solid brass. Hence it is, that wdien, 
according to the Holy Scripture, God promised to Cy**us 
the conquest of Babylon, he tells him, that he iKOiild break 
in pieces before him the gates of brass. 

^ A branch of the river Euphrates ran through the city, 
over which was throw'ii a magnificent bridge. At the 
ends of the bridge were two palaces, which had a coni- 
inunicatioii with each other by means of a vault built 
under the channel of the river. 

The hanging gardens of this city, so celebrated among 
the Greeks, contained a square of four hundred feet on 
every side, llie ascent was by stairs ten feet w’idc ; the pile 
w'as supported by vast arches raised upon other arches, and 
btrengtliened by a wall twenty-two feet thick. The whole 
was covered wuth thick sheets of lead, upon wdiich was 
laid the mould or earth of the garden. This mould was 
so deep, that the largest trees might take root in it. 

In the upper terrace of the garden was an engine, by 
which w'ater was drawn up from the river to water the 
garden with. In the spaces betw^een the several arches 
upon which this curious structure rested, were large and 

X 2 
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magnificent apartments, which were very light, and wliich 
comnuinded a beautiful prospect. 

Among the other great works of Babylon was the tcni* 
nie of Bclus, built for the worship of Belus or Baal. The 
riches of this temple in statues, tables, cups, and other 
sacred vessels, all of massy gold, were immense. Among 
other images was one of solid gold, forty feet high, which 
weighed a thousand talents. 

This amazing fabric stood till the time of the Persian 
king, Xerxes, who demolished it, having first plundered 
it of all its riches. Alexander, on his return to Babylon 
from his Indian expedition, intended to rebuild and beau- 
tify it, but bis sudden and premature death put an end Ui 
the undertaking. 

The precise spot on which this magnificent city stood 
was till lately unknown. A vast heap of ruins has been 
discovered by some modern travellers on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and this heap appears to be the remains of 
Babylon. 


DECEMBER THE KINTII. 

The different Books of the Bible. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The first book, Genesis, contains the most grand, and, 
to us, the wost interesting events that ever liap})ened in 
the universe; — The creation of the world, and of man; 
— r The deplorable fall of man, from his first state of ex- 
cellence and bliss, to the distressed condition in which w|B 
see all his descendants continue; — The sentence of dcatli 
pronounced on Adam, and on all his race — with the re- 
viving promise of that deliverance which has since been 
wrought for us by our blessed Saviour : — The account of 
the early state of the world; — Of the universal deluge ; 
— Tlie division of mankind into different nations and lan- 
guages ; — The story of Abraham, the founder of the Jew- 
ish people, whose unshaken faith and obedience, under 
tlic severest trial human nature could sustain, obtained 
such favour in the sight of God, that he vouchsafed to 
style him his friend, and promised to make of his poste- 
rity a great nation ; and that in his seed — that is, m one 
of his descendants — all the kingdoms of the earth should 
, pe blessed: this, you will easily see, refers to the Messiah, 
JiHlo was to be tlie blessing and deliverance of all nations. 

story of Abraham's proceeding to sacrifice his only 
iilii at the commaxkl of God, is affecting in the highest 
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<k’grce, and sets forth a pattern of unlimited resignation^ 
that every one ought to imitate, in those trials of obedience 
under tein[>tation, or of acquiescence under afflicting dis- 
pensations, which fall to their Jot. 

This book proceeds with the history o" Isaac, which 
becomes very interesting to us, from the aching scene I 
have mentioned ; and still more so, if we consider him as 
the type oi* our Saviour. It recounts his marriage witli 
Rebecca ; the birth and liistory of his two sons, Jacob, 
tlie father of the twelve tribes, and E.^au, the fatlier of 
the Edomites or Idumcans; the exquisitely affecting story 
of Josej)h and his bretliren ; and of his transj)Ianting the 
Israelites into Egypt, who there multiplied to a great 
nation. 

In Exodus, jmuread of a series of wonders, wrought ])y 
the Almighty, to rescue the oppressed Israelites from live 
cruel tyranny of the Egyptians, who having first received 
tlicrn as guests, by degrees reduced them to a state nt 
slavery. 15y the most peculiar mercies and exerlioiis i:i 
their favour, God prepared his chosen people to receive,* 
with reverent and obedient hearts, the solemn restitution 
of those j)riinitive laws, v* eich probably lie had revealed to 
Adam and his immediate descendantH, or wdiich, at least, 
he had ma le known by the dictates of conscience, but 
which time, and the degeneracy of mankind, had mucli 
obscured. This important revelation was made to them 
in the wilderness of Sinai: there, assembled before the 
burning mountain, surrounded “ with blackness, and dark- 
^ ness, and tempest,” they heard the awful voice of God 
pronounce the eternal law, iinpres^ung it on their hearts 
witli circuinstaiicos of terror, but witbout those encourage- 
ments, and those excellent promises, which were after- 
wards offered to mankind by Jesus Clirist. 

To those moral precepts which are of perpetual and 
universal obligations, were superadded, by the ministration 
of Moses, many peculiar institutions, wisely adapted to 
different ends. 

The next book is Leviticus, which contains little be- 
sides the laws for the peculiar ritual observance of the Jew’s, 
and therefore affords no great instruction to us now ; j’oii 
may pass it over entirely; and, for the same reason, yon 
may omit tlie first eight chapters of Numbers. The rest 
of Numbers is chiefly a continuation of the history, with 
some ritual law’s. 

In Deuteronomy, Moses made a recapitulation of the 
foregoing history, with zealous exhortations to the people^ 
X 3 
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faithfully to worship and obey that God who had worked 
such amazing w-onders for tliem : he promises them the 
noblest temporal blessings, if they prove obedient, and 
adds the most awful and striking denunciations against 
them, if they rebel or forsake the true God 


DECEMBER THE TENTH. 

The Peak of Teneriffe. 

Teneriffe, one of the Canary Islands, is famous for its 
lofty mountain called the Peak, which rises like a sugar- 
loaf in the middle of the island, and may be seen at sea, in 
clear weather, at a hundred and twenty miles’ distance. — 
Some authors make the side of the mountain fifteen miles, 
and others three or four times that number ; computing, 
perhaps, the winding ascent. Its perpendicular luiglit 
above the level of the sea is about three miles. 

The Peak of Teneriffe is undoubtedly one of the high- 
est mountains in the world; being little sliort of’ Mount 
Blanc, the highest of the Alps. It is true that Cliiinbo- 
raco, in Peru, the highest mountain in the v/orld, is nearl\ 
a mile and a half higher; yet this extraordiimry elevation 
is not so perceptible, because, like most other mountains, 
it stands among others of kindred height : but Tenerifi’e 
stands b}*’ itself in the middle of the ocean, aiul Joses 
nothing of its w^onderful elevation to tlie imagination of 
the spectator. 

Yet extraordinary as is the height of this mountain, it 
subtracts no more from the rotundity of the earth, than do*^ 
the slight inequalities on the surface of an orange, from 
its roundness. The height of Teneriffe is three miles : the 
diameter of the earth is 8000 miles, so that the Peak of 
Teneriffe is only the 2666th part of the earth’s diameter, 
and probably the inequalities on the riiid of an orange are 
equal to the 500th part o-f the diameter of that fruit. 

When certain travellers arrived, on the second day of 
tlieir journey, near the summit of this mountain, they 
found a strong wind, and a continual breathing of a hot 
sulphurous vapour, which even scorched their faces. On 
the top there w^as a large basin, or pit, shaped like an in- 
verted cone, which was of considerable depth, and about a 
musket-shot over, llie inside of this cavity or caldron, is 
covered with loose stones, mixed with sand and sulphur, 
from whence issued a hot suffocating steam ; and the footing 
being bad, they did not descend to the bottom of it. 
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The brim of tins pit, on. which tliey stood, w'as not 
above a yard broad ; and from hence they could clearlv 
see tlie grand Canary, Palnio, Gomero, and even Ferro, 
which is sixty miles distant. As soon as the sun appear- 
ed, tlie shadow of the Peak seenjcd to cover not (»nly this 
and the great Canary islantl, but even the sea to the very 
liorizon. They further relate, that there was much snow 
and ice about two-thirds of the way up, but at the top 
there was none at ail ; and they met with no trees oi- 
shrubs in their passage but pines, and a bushy plant like 
broom. 


niXKMBFJl TllK ELEVENTH. 

On Colours. 

CoLOira Is a property arising out of the various i»n- 
pressions v\liicli diH'erent particles of light make on tin; 
nerves of the c> e. This iinju’cssion is supposed to be va|- 
ried by the size (or monieutuni) of the several rays, so 
that colour is conceived t9 arise from the various sizes td* 
the rays of light. 

A ray of solar light passing into a dark room through a 
hole in the shutter, and falling upon a glass prism placed 
to receive it, becomes divided into seven different rays, 
each of wdiicli bears its own colour. Tlie oblong image 
w'hich the refraction of the glass produces, affords seven 
coloured stripes, distributed in regular order. The first, 
from the upper part of the image, is red ; the second, 
orange; the third, yellow; the fourth, green; the fifth, 
blue; the sixth, indigo; and the seventh, violet. These 
stripes pass from one into anotlier, by gradations or shades. 

Idle rays wiiicli bear the highest colours (as the red, 
orange, and yellow) arc those that are the least bent or 
lefracted in their passage through the prism, imd are theneii 
eupjiosed to be the largest rays, or those moving with the 
greatest force. If one of these separated ra3^s is made to 
pass through other prisms, it will afford no new colour 
but w’ill constantly retain its primitive one. 

If a glass lens be presented to the seven rays, divided 
by the prism, they will be re-united into a single ray, 
which will exhibit a round image of shining white. Hence 
all the colours united produce white. If only five or six 
of these rays be taken in by the lens, it will produce but 
a dusky white. Two rays only re-united by this means, 
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afford a colour that partakes of both. A stream of white 
or natural light, therefore, is an union of seven kinds of 
rays, the division of which produces seven principal and 
inimutable colours, and their re-union forms white. The 
absence of all colour, or the negation of light, is black or 
darkness. 

It is considered by philosophers, that when a mixed or 
original ray of light falls on any object, part of the rays 
are absorbed and part reflected. On the colour of the 
reflected rays depends that of the object seen, so that in 
fact we only see objects by means of the modification of 
the rays of light which are reflected from them. On the 
peculiar structure of their surface depends their absorption 
of certain colorific rays, and their reflection of the others; 
so that as all bodies vary in the construction of the par- 
ticles or laminae which compose their surface, they vary 
in every possible degree of colour. 

The rainbow is one of the most beautiful phenomena, 
yet at the same time one of the most simple construction, 
vn nature. The Sun shines on drops of rain, and the light 
which enters those drops is broken or divided into various 
colours, on the principle oi\ the lens above described ; 
and is afterwards refracted and reflected out of the drops 
all round (in a certain uniform relation to the position 
of the spectator) so as to produce that regular succession 
of prismatic colours, which so delights all, and which so 
much astonishes those who do not understand the cause. 

Gregory. 


PECEMRER THE TWELFTH, 

On Clouds and Rain, 

A CLOUD is a collection of vapour, suspended in the 
atmosphere. In other words, it is a congeries of watery 
particles raised from the waters, or watery parts of the 
earth, by the solar or electrical fire. These watery par- 
ticles, in tfieir first ascent, arc too minute, and too much 
separated bv their mutual repulsion, to be perceived ; but 
as they mount higher and higher, meeting with a greater 
degree of cold, losing their electricity, or by some pro- 
cess employed by Nature for this purpose, they are in a 
certain degree, condensed, and rendered opake, by the re- 
union of tlieir parts, so as to reflect and absorb light, and 
become visible as clouds. 

The lowest part of tlie air being pressed by the weight 
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of tJie upper against the surface of the water, and conti- 
nually rubbed upon it by its motion, attracts ajid dissolves 
tliose particles with whicli it is in contact, and separates 
iJieni from the rest of the water. And since the cause of 
soiinJon is the stronger attraction of the particles of v. at( r 
towards the air than towards each other, those tliat are 
already dissolved and taken up will be. raised still higher, 
by the attraction of the dry iiir, which lies over them, and 
thus will ditfuse themselves, rising gradually higher and 
higher, thereby leaving the lower air not so much saturated, 
hut that it will still dissolve and take up fresh particle^ of 
Water; which process is greatly promoted by the motion 
of the wind. 

When the vapours are thus raised into the higher and 
colder parts of the atmosphere, some of them will coalesee 
into small particles, which slightly attracting c.ich other, 
aiul being intermixed wuth air, w ill form clouds } and these 
c lauds will float at different heights, according to tlu‘ 
quantity of vapour borne up, and to the degree of he;it 
in the upper part of the atmosphere. The cloiuls, ihcreforti^ 
arc i;eneraJly higher in summer than in winter; in the 
tonner season they are from one mile to three miles high, 
and in the latter from a quarter of a mile to a mile. 

When the clouds are much increased by a continual 
addition of vapours, and their particles are driven close to* 
gethcr by the force of the winds, they will run into drops 
h(?avy enough to fall down in rain. If the clouds are 
frozen before their jiarlicles are gathered into drops, small 
pieces cl* them being condensed, and made heavier by the 
I’old, they faJ* down in flakes of II’ the j'jartieles are 

formed into drops before they are frozen, they become 
hailstones. When the air is replete wiiii vapours, and a 
cold breeze springs up whicli checks the solution of them 
in the air, clouds are formed in the lower parts of the 
atmosphere, and these compose a mist or fog : this usually 
happens in a cold morning; but the mist is dispersed 
when the sun has w^armed the air, and made it caj)abJe 
of dissolving the watery particles of which the mist is 
comjioscd. 

Southerly w'inds ' generally bring rain, because, being 
commonly w'arm, and replete with aqueous vapours, they 
are cooled by passing into a colder climate ; and therefore 
part with some of them, and suffer them to precipitate in 
rain ; northerly winds, on the contrary, being cold, and 
acquiring heat by coining into a warm climate, take up oi 
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dissolve more vapour than they before contained ; and 
therefore arc dry and parching, and usually attended witli 
fair weather. Guegory. 


DECEMBER THE THIRTEENTH. 

The English, Oriental, Latin, aiid Grech Languages. 

We Britons have been remarkable borrowers, as our 
multiform language may sufficiently show. Our terms ii> 
polite literature prove that this came from Greece : our 
terms in music and painting, that these came from Italy 
our phrases in cookery and war, that we learnt these from 
the French ; and our phrases in navigation, that we were 
taught by the Flemings and Low Dutch. These many 
and very" diiFerent sources of our language may be the 

cause wliy it is so deficient in regidarity and analogy 

Yet we liavc this advantage to compensate the defect, that 
ivhat we want in elegance we gain in copiousness, in 
which last respect few languages will be found superior 
to our own. 

Let us pass from ourselves to the nations of the Fast. 
The eastern world, from the earliest days, has been at all 
times the scat of arbitrary monarchy : on its natives, liberty 
never shed its genial influence. If at any time civil discord 
arose among them, the contest was never about the form 
of their government, it was all from the poor motive of 
who should be their master; whether a Cyrus or an 
Artaxerxes, a Mahomet or a Mustapha. 

Sucli was their condition; and what was the conse- 
quence ? — Their ideas became consonant to their servile 
state, and their words became consonant to their servile 
ideas, llie great distinction for ever in their sight, was 
that of tyrant and slave ; the most unnatural one con- 
ceivable, and the most susceptible of pomp and empty 
exaggeration. Hence they talked of kings as gods ; and 
of themselves as the meanest and most abject reptiles. 
Nothing was either great or little in moderation, but every 
sentiment was heightened by incredible hyperbole. Tlius, 
tliough they sometimes ascended into the great and mag- 
nificent, they as frequently degenerated into bombast. 

Wars and commotions, some foreign, some domestic, for 
seven hundred years wholly engrossed the thoughts of the 
Homans. Hence their language became, like their ideas, 
copious in all terms expressive of things political, and well 
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fltlapicd to the purposes both of history and popular 
eloquence. 

Tlie Grecian commonwealths, while they maintained 
their liberty, were the most heroic confederacy that ever 
existed. They were the politest, the bravest, and the 
wisest of men. In the short sjnice of little more than a 
century they became such statesmen, warriors, oratorc, 
historians, physicians, poets, critics, painters, sculptors, 
arclnK'cts, and philosophers, that one can hardly help con- 
slderinj^ that golden period, as a providential event in 
honour of human nature, to show to what perfection' our 
species might ascend. 

And the language of these Greeks was truly like them- 
selves ; it was couiormablo to their transcendant and uni- 
v(‘rsal genius. Where matter so abounded, M'ords followed 
of course, and those as exquisite in every kind, as were 
die ideas for which they stood. Hence it followed that 
tliere was not a subject to be found which could not with 
propriety be expressed m Greek. Harris. 


DECEMUrR THE FOURTEENTH. 

On Elect ricity. 

The science of cloclricity investigates a very peculiar 
power or property in Nature. Jf you take any piece of 
glass, or a piece of sealing-wax, and rub it against your 
coat, or any woollen or silken substance, it \nll for some 
time after attrael pieces of down, particles of dust, and 
other light bodi 

The power which this attracts or operates on such light 
bodies is culled electric. It is susceptible of great variety 
and accumulation, and the investigation of its phenomena 
and effects constitutes the science of electricity. These 
phenomena are so various, so brilliant, and so remote 
from the appearances under which natural bodies are com- 
monly presented to our observation, that, while they 
amuse the superficial, and excite the attention of the in- 
curious observer, they arc adapted to exercise the faculties 
of the most intelligent philosopher. 

Hie number and variety'^ of the experiments which have 
been made in this branch of philosophy within our own 
times are astonishing ; and the scarcity of observations 
made in the preceding ages, and even bv our immediate 

X 6 
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predecessors, on a subject which has proved so fruitful in 
our hands, is equally surprising. 

The phenomena of electricity, galvanism, &c. consist 
in separations or mechanical decompositions of the com- 
ponent gazeous atoms of plates of electrics, connected 
and condensed on their opposed surfaces by surfaces of 
non-electrics; the re-union of which separated strata 
through a single point of conduit produces intense pheno- 
mena of atomic motion. Thus, glass is coated by tin-foil, 
air by metal conductors, the atmosphere by clouds and 
eartli, and acids in galvanism by metallic plates ; and the 
electric or galvanic power is within the intervening elec- 
trics, or on tlicir surfaces. 

Loose light bodies placed on the surface of an electrified 
stratum of coated air, present nearer surfaces to the oppo- 
sitely affected surface; and the bodies being light, are 
patients of the force exerted within the stratum to restore 
the disturbed equilibrium of its surfaces, and therefore, by 
the energy exerted on their surfaces, they are allcriiately 
drafted between the affected surfaces of the stratum, 
creating phenomena which, in the language of the mystical 
philosophy, are called attraction and repulsion. The power 
of all affected strata is inversely as the least distance at 
which the equilibrium of the surfaces will not be restored ; 
and tlic galvanic series is merely a mechanical means of ac- 
cumulating or accelerating an original excitement. 

Phillips. 


DECEMBER THE FIFTEENTH. 

O/* Thunder and Lightning, 

The cause of thunder is the same with tliat which pro- 
duces tlie phenomena of electricity. Tliunder is a grander 
species of electricity, excited naturally, unlike the feeble 
efforts of human art. 

The cloud which produces thunder and lightning may 
be considered as a great electrified body; or, in other 
words, as a coating of a plate of air. If a cloud of this 
kind meets with another which is not electrified, or is 
less so than itself, the electric power flies off towards this 
cloud ; and hence proceed Jlashes of lightning, and the 
reports of thunder. 

‘ ‘ Thunder-storms generally happen when there is little 
or no wind ; and their first appearance is marked by one 
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or more dense clouds, increasing very fast in size, the lower 
surface black, and nearly level, but the upj)CT arched. 
Many of these clouds seem frequently piled one upon an- 
other, all arched in the same manner; but they keep conti- 
nually uniting, swelling, and extending their arches. 

At llk^ time oi'tiie rising of this cloud, tl>e atmosphere is 
generally full of a great number of separate clouds, motion- 
less, arid oi'oddand whimsical shapes. All these, upon 
the appearance of a thuiuler-cloiid, draw' towards it, and 
become more uniform in their shapes as they approach ; till, 
coming very near the thunder-cloud, their limbs mutually 
stretch towards one another, they immediately coalesce, 
and together make one great and dark mass. 

WiiJe the thunder-cloud is swelling, and extending its 
branches over a large tract of country, tJie lightning of 
electricity is seen to dart from one part of it to another, 
and often to illuminate its whole mass. When the cloud 
has acquired a sufticient extent, the lightning strikes, be- 
tween tlie cloud and the earth, in two opposite places, 
perhaps many miles distant, the path of tlie lightning lying 
through the w'hole body of tlic cloud and its branches. 

In tins grand operation the clouds seem to serve as con-, 
doctors to convey the electric fluid fiom those parts of tlw 
earth which are overloaded w'ith it, to those which are “X- 
bausted of it. 

As the electric power w’ill always restore its equilibrium 
along metallic bodies, it is obvious that if metallic con- 
ductors could be raised to the height of the clouds, all 
the electric fire contained in a cloud might be discharged 
or drawn off*, and consequently the phenomenon of thunder 
and lightning be prevented. On this principle small 
pointed conductors have been affixed to buildings; but as 
fliesc arc generally too low to discharge a thumler-cloud, 
and not large enough to turn aside a stroke of lightning, 
security is attained more eftectually by leaden or copper 

K communicating with the ground from tlie roof of the 

j. 

In a thunder-storm it is well to prefer the middle of the 
room, and to avoid sitting near large metallic bodies. A 
bed removed from the wall is perfectly secure. In the 
open air, trees ought to be avoided, and low situations pre- 
ferred to high ones, Ghegoky 
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DECEMRER THE SIXTEENTH. 

The different Boohs of the Bible, (A Sunday Lesson.) 

The b()“k of Joshua contains the conquesis of liie 
Israelites over the seven nations, anti their cstablishineni 
in the promised land. The book of Judues, in w hich you 
will find the affecting stories of Samson and of Jephthii, 
carries on the history from the death of Joshua, about two 
hundred and fifty years. 

The history tlien proceeds regularly through the two 
books of Samuel, and those of Kings: nothing can be 
more interesting and entertaining than the reigns of Saul, 
David, and Solomon : but, after the death of Solomon, 
when ten tribes revolted from his son Rehoboam, and 
became a separate kingdom, you will find some difficulty 
in understanding distinctly the histories of the tw o king- 
doms of Israel and Judah, which are blended together, 
and, by the likeness of' the names and other particulars. 
w’^11 be apt to confound your mind, without great atten- 
tion to the different threads tlius carried on together 
The Second Book of Kings concludes with the Babylon- 
ish captivity, 588 years before Christ — till which time, 
the kingdom of Judea had descended uninterruptedly in 
the line of David. 

The first book of Chronicles begins with a genealogy 
from Adam, through all the tribes of Israel and Jmlah ; 
and the remainder is the same history, which is contained 
in the books of Kings, with little or no variation, till the 
separation of the ten tribes: from that period, it proceeds 
wMth the history of the kingdom of Judah alone, and 
gives, therefore, a more regular and clear account of the 
affairs of Judah than the book of Kings. The Second of 
Chronicles ends, like the Second of Kings, with tin.' 
Babyloni.sh captivity. You must pursue the history in the 
book of Ezra, which gives an account of the return of 
some of the Jew\s, on the edict of Cyrus, and of the re- 
building the Lord s temple. Nehemiah carries on the 
history,' for about twelve years, when he himself w^as 
governor of Jerusalem, with authority to rebuild the 
w-alls, cSrc, The story of Esther is prior in time to that 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. This is the last of the canonical 
books that is properly historical ; and I would therefore 
advise, that you pass over what follows, till you have con- 
tinued the history through the apocryphal books. — Bhe 
history of Job is probably very ancient^ though that is a 
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point upon which Icarnctl men have differed : it is well 
worth studyini^, for the extreme beauty of the poetry, 
and for the noble and suhliiiie devotion it contains. 

* Next follow the Psalms, with which you cannot be too 
conversant. If you have any taste, either for poetry or 
devotion, tliey will be your delight, and will afford you a 
continual feast. The Bible translation is better than that 
used in the Common Prayer Book ; and will often give 
you the sense, when the other is obscure. 

The PitovERiis and Ecclksiastes are rich stores of 
M’isdom ; from which I wish you to adopt such maxims as 
may be of inhnite use, both to your temporal and eternal 
interest. 

Next follow the Prophecies, which highly deserve the 
greatest attention. One of the main proofs of our reli- 
gion rests on the testimony of the prophecies ; and they 
arc very frecpiently quott'd, and referred to, in the New 
Testament. 

Though 1 have spoken of these books, in the order in 
which they stand, they are not to be read in that order; 
but the thread of the history is to be pursued, from 
Nchemiah to the first book of Maccabees, in the A])ocry- 
pha. The First t)f Maccabees carries on the story, till 
witliin 195 years of our Lord’s circumcision: the second 
book is the same narrative, written by a different hand, 
and does not bring the history so fonvard as the firsL 

Tile other books of the Apocrypha, though not admitted 
as of sacred authority, have many things well worth your 
attention : particularly the admirable book called Eccle- 
siASTJCus, and the Book of Wisdom. Chapone. 


DECEMBER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

Julius Ccesar, * 

CiF.SAR was endoAved with every great and noble quality 
that could exalt liuman nature, and give a man the as- 
cendant in society ; formed to excel in peace, as well as 
war ; provident in council ; fearless in action ; and exe- 
cuting what he had resolved with an amazing celerity : 
generous beyond measure to his friends: placable to his 

* lie was born in the year 100, l>eforc Christ ; took the title of cm* 
l)eror in 45 ; and was killed in Uic seoate-hoase in the following year, 
aged 56. 
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iMiemic's ; and for talents, learning, and eloquence, scarcely 
inferior to any nuin. 

Ilis orations >vere admired for two qualities which arc 
stldoni found together, strength and elegance. C’icer) 
ranks him among the greatest orators that Itoine eviT 
bred ; and Quinctilian says, that he spoke with the same 
force with which lie fought ; and, if he had devoted him- 
self to the bar, would have been the only man ca])able of 
rivalling Cicero. Nor was he a master only of thi; politer 
arts, but conversant also with the most abstruse and 
critical parts of learning. 

rie was a most liberal patron of wit and learning, 
wherever they w^‘re found : and. out of his love of these 
talents, would readily pardon iliose who had employed 
them against himself; rightly judging, that making 
such men his friends, he should draw praises from the 
same fountain from which he had been asjjcrsed. IIi.« 
chief passions were ambition, and love of |)leasure ; whicli 
he indulged in tlieir turns to the greatest excess; yet the 
lirrt was always predominant ; to whicli he couhl easily 
>acrifice all the charms of the second, and draw ))]('asui’e 
4Voni even toils and dangers, when they ministered to his 

He had frequently in his mouth a verse of Euri[)idcs, 
which expressed the image of his soul; that if right and 
justice were ever to be violated, they were to he violated 
for the sake of reigning. This was the chief end and pur- 
pose of hi.s life ; the scheme tliat he had formed from his 
early youtli ; so that, as Cato truly declared of him, he 
came witli sobriety and meditation to the subversion of the 
republic. 

His great abilities wmuld necessarily have made him 
one of the first citizens of Home; hut, disdaining the 
condition of a subject, be could never rest till he made 
liimself a monarch. In acting this last part, his usual jiru- 
dence seemed to fail him ; as if the height to which he wm 
mounted had turned his head, and made him giddy : for, 
by a vmn ostentation of his power he destroyed the stabi- 
lity of it ; and as men shorten life by living too fast, so by 
an intemperance of reigning he brought his reign to a 
violent end. Middleton. 
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DECEMBER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

Of the Eclipses (if the Sun and Moon, 

Of all tl»e phenomena of the heavens, flicrc arc none 
wliieh enj^tu’;e tlio attention of mankind more than eclipses 
of the sun and moon ; and to those M*ho are unacquainted 
with the princij)les, nothing can appear more extraordi- 
nary than the accuracy, to a second of time, with y^hich 
they are prcKlicted. 

In the earl y ages of antiquity, before religion * and 
science had enligliteried tlic world, appearances of this 
kind w ere generally regarded as alarming deviations Irom 
the regular phenomena of nature ; and lew', even among 
philosophers themselves, were able to account for them. 
At length, when men began to apply themselves to observ- 
ations, and the celestial motions were better understood, 
these phenomena were Ibund to depend ui)on regular 
causes, and to admit of a natural and easy solution. 

All opakc or dark bodies, when they are op])osed to 
the light of the sun, or that of any luminous body, occa- 
sion a sliatloyv to uj)[icar behind them in an opposite di- 
rection to the ra}%s of light ; or in others they occasion 
an obstruction of the rays of light, and the negation 
causes darkness ; or, in common language, they cast a 
shadow. 

•As the earth is an immense opake spliere, the shadow 
of it spreads through a large space, and extends to a 
great distance. It is plain that the moon, in passing 
through this dark space or shadow, must at tliat time be 
deprived of her borrowed light, or suffer what is called an 
eclipse. 

And as the sun is larger than the earth, the earth’s 
shadow' is of course conical, and terminates in a point. 

The figure of tlm moon’s shadow' is also tliat of a cone, 
for the same reason ; and when it falls upon any part of 
the earth, in passing betwixt tlie earth and the sun, tlie 
inhabitants of that part will be involved in darkness, and 
the sun will seem to them to be eclipsed us long as the 
shadow of the intervening moon covers them. 

Yet, as the moon is much less than the earth, and its 
shadow can extend over but a small portion of the earth’s 
surface, there w’ill be total darkness only in that space of 
the earth where the centre of the shadow falls; and in the 
circumjacent places the inhabitants will see a greater or 
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less part of the sun’s disk obscured, according as they are 
nearer to, or further from, the centre. Eclipses of tlie 
sun are always confined, therefore, to particular places on 
the earth ; but those of the moon may be observed from 
every part of the earth where sJie is above tlic horizon, 
or wherever she Is to be seen at the lime when the eclipse 
happens. Except in total eclipses of the sun, the moon's 
shadow on the earth is seldom found to be above a hun- 
dred and fifty miles broad. 

In a word, eclij)ses of tlic sun arc occasioned by the 
shatlow of the intervening new moon falling on the earth, 
and eclipses of the moon are occasioned by the shatlow oi* 
the earth falling on the full moon, the earth at the full 
moon being always directly betw'een the sun and the 
moon. GuEuoav. 


DECEMBFR THE XIN’ETEEN'TII. 

* Beauty of the JSJornifif:* 

» It w’as early in a sumnn'r morning, when the air was 
cool, the cartii moist, the whole face of the creation fresh 
and gay, that I lately walked in a beautiful Hower-garden, 
and at once regaled the .sense and indulged the fanc}’. The 
noisy world w^as scarce aw’ake: busioess had not quite 
shaken off his .sound sleep, and riot bad but just reclined 
bis giddy head. All was serene, all was still. Every 
thing tended to inspire tranquillity of mind, and invite to 
serious thought ; only the watchful lark had left lier nest, 
and was mounting on high to salute the opening day. 
Elevated in the air, she seemed to call the laborious 
husbandman to his toil, and all her fellow-songsters to 
their notes. Earliest of bird.s, (said I,) companion of the 
dawn, may I always rise at thy voice ! rise to offer the 
matin-song, and adore that beneficent Being, wlio inaketh 
the outgoing <if the morning and evening to rejoice. How 
charming is it to rove abroad at this sweet hour of prime ! 
to enjoy the calm of nature, to tread the dewy lawns, and 
taste tlie unruffled freshness of the air ! 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 

With charm of earliest birds ! 

What a pleasure do the sons of sloth lose ! Little is the 
sluggard sensible how delicious an entertainment lie 
forgoes for the poorest of all animal gratifications. Sl>all 
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man be lost in luxurious case? Shall man waste those 
precious hours in idle slumbers, while the vigorous sun 
is u}j, and going on his Maker's errand, and all the 
leathered choir are hymning the Creator, and paying 
their homage in harmony ? No : let him heighten the 
meU)dy of the tunefid tribes by adding the rational strains 
of de\-otion. Let him improve the fragrant oblations 
of nature, by mingling with the rising odours the refined 
breath of praise. It is natural for man to look upward, 
to throw his first glance upon the objects that are above 
him. ' 

Straight towards heav'n my wandering eyes I turned. 

And gaz'd awhile the ample sky. 

Prodigious theatre ! where lightnings dart their fire, and 
thunders utter their voice; where tempests spend their 
rage, and worlds unnumber'd roll at large. — “ Here 
hath Ciod set a tabernacle for the sun.” Behold him 
coming forth from the chambers of the east. See the 
clouds, like floating curtains, arc tlirown hack at his ap- 
proach. Willi \\hat refulgent majesty does he walk 
uliroad ! How fransceiulently bright is his countt iianee, 
shedding day and inexhaustible light through the uni- 
verse. — Mci hi nks I discern a thousand admirable pio- 
perLics in the sun. 1 1 is certainly the best material emblem 
of the Creator, 'I here is more of God in its lustre, energy, 
and usefulness, than in any other visible being. To 
worship it as a deity was the most excusable of all the 
heathen idolatries. Hervey. 


DECEMRER THE TWENTIETH. 

Origin of Commerce, and the Use (if Money. 

The few w^ants of men in the first state of society are 
supplied by barter in its rudest form. In barter the 
rational consideration is, what is wanted by the one, and 
what can be spared by the other. But savages are not 
alw'ays so clear-sighted. A savage who wants a knife will 
give for it any thing that is less useful to him at tlie time, 
without considering his future wants. But mankind im- 
prove by degrees, attending to what is WT^anted on the one 
side, and to what can be spared on tlie other. 

Barter, in its original form, proved miserably deficieni 
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when men and tlieir wants multiplied- That sort of t*om- 
meroc* could not be carried on at a distance; and even 
mhong neighbours, it docs not alw'ays happen, that the 
one can spare what the other wants ; it was necessary* 
therefore, that some commodity should be found in general 
estimation, that would be gladly accepted in exchange for 
every other, and wliich sln^uld he neither bulky, expensive 
in keeping, nor consumable by time, (rold and silver are 
metals that possess these properties in an eminent degree; 
and are also divisible into small parts, convenient to be 
given for goods of small value. 

Gold and silver, when first introduced into comniorc(% 
were probably bartered like other commodities, by bulk 
merely : but shortly, instead of being giveti hx'sely by 
bulk, every portion was weiglied in scales, but weight was 
no security against mixing gold and silver with base 
metals. To prevent that fraud, pieces of* gold and 
silver arc im})rcssed with a public stamp, vouching both 
the purity and the quantity ; and such pieces arc termed 
cott. 

This was an improvement in commerce, and at first, 
■probably, deemed complete. It was not foreseen that 
these inctids wear by much handling in the course of cir- 
culation, and consetjuently, that in time the public stamp 
is reduced to be a voucher of the purity only, not of the 
quantity* This embarrassment is remedied by the use of 
paper-money ; and papfjr-money is attended wu’th anotlier 
advantage, that of preventing the loss of much gold and 
silver by wx'aring. 

When gold or silver in bullion is exchanged with other 
commodities, such commerce passes under the common 
name of barter or perttiuiation : when current coin is 
exchanged, such commerce is termed the buying and 
selling ; and the money exchanged is termed the price of 
the goods. ♦ 

'Ine Phoenicians were the earliest people who arc re- 
corded to have devoted themselves to commerce. It seems 
they performed long voyages, and established Cv Ionics in 
remote countries, like the moderns. The Greeks and 
Homans were not insensible of the value of commerce, and 
they pursued it at different periods with eagerness and 
success. 

The Venetians, from the year 900 to 1500, enjoyed a 
monopoly of the produce of the East, and thereby became 
a wealthy and powerful people. The Genoese proved 
their rivals ; but certain free towms of Germany, called 
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Utilise Towns, afterwards disputed with the luilians the 
palm of commerce. 

The? Portuguese, on discovering a new route to India by 
ijic Cape of (iood Hope, became for a time a considerable 
commercial people ; but the Dutch drove them from their 
India possessions, and for a century carried on lialf the 
trade t)f the world. 

Finally, tlie Englisli have taken the lead of all otlicr 
nations ; and !)y means of their invincible fleets, their free 
constitution, their domestic agriculture and manufactures, 
and their valuable colonies in every sea, they have nearly 
engrossed the commerce of the world to themselves.* 

Gregory. 


DECEMBER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

On the English Nation, 

Ilrltannia, hail! hail, happy isle, 

Where joys inhabit, pleas-iires smile : 

Great nurse of heroes, seat of charms, 
Suj)reme in arts, and first in arms. 

Trade, arts, and science, flourish here, 

And bless each fair revolving year; 
Gay-smiling plenty reigns around, 

And golden liarvcsts load the ground. 

In all the sciences, and almost in every art, the Englisi 
have attained to as much eminence as any people hav< 
acquired, and their general treatment of foreigners, boti 
at home and abroad, proves that they are perfectly sen 
sible of their superiority. By the honours which thej 
bestow on ihcir distinguished countrymen, they afford t* 
other nations a convincing proof how proud they are c 
llicir merits. 

In no country are the personal deserts of a man con 
sidered with such a total disregard to his birth, rank, an 
other adventitious circumstances. — Is he a nobleman? « 
the first question asked in Germany concerning a strange* 
in Holland, Is he rich ? but in England, Wliat is his chf 
racter ? 

In England, tlie burial-place of the monarchs is also th 
sepulchre of tlie men of genius. The remains of an a* 
tress, which in France are refused Christian burial, are i 
England deposited beside the chiefs of the state. 

In tliis nursery of great men, Newton, while livin; 
enjoyed extraordinary honours, and, after his deceas 
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was interred with royal pomp among monarchs and men 
of learning. The honours thus generall}'^ bestowed in 
England on talents, have in every age induced the lirsf, 
nobility of the kingdom, many of whom have attained to 
rank through commerce, to entwine, as far as they are 
able, the jialrn of science and literary patronage around 
their coronets. 

And it is only because thej' are more free tliau other 
nations, that tlie English are more enlightened. With 
this spirit of liberty, and w'ith the advantages which re- 
sult from their free constitution, they ardently apply to 
the .study of the sciences, reflect profoundly on the inte- 
rests of nations, and are always engaged in the consi- 
deration of important subjects, and in the execution of 
great designs. Long may tl)c inliabitants of tlic British 
islands justly appreciate their excellent constitution, under 
which they enjoy not only tranquillity, but a protection 
and security for their persons and property, unknown to 
every other part of the world ! Zimmekman. 


DECEMBER THE TWENTY-SECOXD. 

Account of the principal Heathen Gods. 

I’riE most ancient of the gods were Chaos *, and his son 
Er'clms: or confusion, and darkness, — Saturn, one of their 
doseendants, is the same as Time : his reign is called the 
Golden Age; and it is said, that the earth then produced 
corn and fruits without labour, and justice prevailed among 
all mankind. — Saturn was deposed by his son Jupiter, 
called also Jove ; who then divided his father’s pow er be- 
tween himself and bis two brothers, Neptune and Pluto. 
Jupiter was to reign over heaven; and he was said to hold 
his court, or council of the gods, on the top of Olympus, a 
mountain in Thessaly. He is called by the ancient poets, 
the king of gods and men; and the eagle is represented a» 
being tl»e bearer of his thunderbolts. — Neptune, the god 
of the sea, is represented with a trident, or fork Avith three 
teeth, in his hand instead of a sceptre. He was drawn in 
his chariot by sea-liorscs, with his son Triton blowing a 
trumpet made of a shell, and dolphins playing round him. 
— The dominions of Pliito, the god of the infernal regions, 
were divided into two parts, called Tartarus and Elysium. 


These names are accented as they are to be pronounced. 
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Tartarus was the place where the souls of the vvicK'cd were 
punished, and Elysium was the scene of perpetual happi- 
ness allotted lo the ^ood. 'J'he passage from the earth to 
Jhese regions was across the river AVheron, over which 
the departed spirits were eonveyed by an old boatman 
named Charon ; arid the fiirlher bank was also guarded by 
a dog with thrt;e heads, named Cerberus. There were 
two remarkable rivers of hell ; one named Styx, which the 
gods used to swear by when they intended to make their 
oath very solemn ; and another named Lethe, whieh caused 
whoever batlied in it to forget every thing tliat w'as past. — 
Mars, the son of .Ju])iter, was the god of war. — Apollo, 
likewise the son of Jupiter, w’as the god of music, poetry, 
and medicine. He is also represented as driving the cha- 
riot of the sim, drawn by lour horses abreast ; or rather 
he is the sun itself*. As a mark of affection, he intrusted 
this chariot one day to his son Phaeton; who was killed 
by being thrown out of it, but not till after he had set a 
j)art of the earth on tire. Apollo is called also Plimbus, 
and Hyperion ; and is represented as a beautiful yoi^ig 
man, without a beard, and witli graceful liair. — Mercury, 
a sou of .Jupiter, was the messenger of the gods, and is* 
tberolbro represented w’ith wings to his cap and his feet. 
He WHS said to be the inventor of letters, and hence he is 
the god of elocpience ; and was the god of trade, and tliencc 
also of thieves. He was called also Hermes; and is re- 
pres('nted as carry ing a w^and, called eaduceus, with two 
serpents twisting round it. — Vulcan, the god of hre and 
of smiths, w as the artificer of heaven ; and made the thim- 
der]){)lts of .Tu})iter, and the armour and palaces of the 
gods. He once offended Jupiter, who kicked him out 
of heaven; and falling on the island of Lemnos, he broke 
his leg, and was lame ever after. It is said that one of his 
princi])ul forges was within mount Etna. He is called 
also Muleiber, 

The foregoing lu'e the principal gods, but there wc'r-e 
many of a second or still Jowx-r order, "J'hus Bfi,eehus was 
the god of Avine, and w'tis crowned with leaves of tl»e 
vine and ivy. E'olus w as the god of the w’inds : the north 
wind was called Boreas, the south wdnd Auster, the cast 
wind Eurus‘, and the west wind Zei>hyriis. Momus w'as 
the god of satire, and likewise of laughter and jokes. 
Pliitus w as tlic god of riches. Hymen was the god of 
marriage; he is represented with a burning torch. Cupid 
was tlie god of love ; he is represented as a beautiful child* 
but blind or hoodwinked ; and carries a bow and arro«|i* 
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Janus, a god with two faces, looking forward and back- 
ward, had a temple wliich was open in time of war, ana 
shut in peace. Esculaj)ius was an inferior god of medi- 
cine, helow' Apollo : he is represented as accompanied bv 
a serpent, which was thoiiglit the most long-lived of all 
animals. Pan was the god of shepherds : his lower parts 
have the figure of' a goat's ; and he is represented as havin’^ 
horns, and as carr^'ing the musical instrument now called 
Pan’s [)ipes. There wx*re other rural deities called Satyrs, 
Fauns, and Sylvans: their figures were half-man and half- 
goatfl and they dwelt cliiefly in forests. Every river also 
w'as supposed to have its own god ; who was drawn with a 
long beard, a crown of reeds, and leaning on an urn. 
There were likewise a great imml)er of di‘mi-gods, or half- 
gods ; who w'ere supposed to have a god for their father, 
and a woman for their mother: tlic principal one of these 
was Hercules ; who was accounted the god of strength, 
from his having performed some wonderful underlakings, 
called his Twelve Labours. He is represented li*aning on 
a large club, and wearing a lion’s skin, Ha no win. 


DECEMBER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

Tht diff'crcjil Books of the Bible* (A Sunday Lesiou.) 

Thocgh the four Gospels are each of ihem a narration 
of tiie life, sayings, ami death of Christ, yet, as they are 
not exactly alike, but some circuiiistanees and savings 
omitted in one, are recorded in another, you must make 
yourself perfectly master of them all. 

The Acts of the holy Apostles, #‘ndowed with the Holy 
Ghost, and authorised by their Divine ’Master, come next 
in order to be read. Nothing can be more interesting and 
edifying, than tlic history of their actions ; of the piety, 
zeal, and courage, w^ith which they preached the glad 
tidings of salvation ; and of the various exertions of the 
wonderful powers conferred on them by the Holy Spirit, 
for the confirmation of their mission. 

The character of St. Paul, and his miraculous conver- 
sion, demand your particular attention : most of the apos- 
tles were men of low birth and education ; but St. Paul 
was a Roman citizen ; that is, he possessed the privileges 
afon^edtl^tlle freedom of the city of Rome, which was 
high distinction m those countries, that 
bewMl^ucred by the Romans. He was educated 
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among*! tlu; most learned sect of the Jews, an{l by one 
of their principal doctors. He was a man of extraordi- 
nary eloquence, as appears not only in liis writings, but 
in several speeches in his own defence, pronounced be- 
fore governors Jind courts of justice, w4ien he was called 
to account for the doctrines he tiiught. He seems to have 
been of an uncoininon warm temper, and zealous in what- 
ever religion he professed. 

Next follow the epistles, which make a very important 
part of the New Testament ; and you cannot be too much 
employed in reading them. They contain the mo^ ex - 
ccllent precepts and admonitions, and are of particular 
use in explaining more at large several doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which we could not so lully comprehend w'ithout 
them. 

I will not enter into the several points discussed by 
St. Paul in his various ej)istles ; most of them too intricate 
*or your understanding at present, and many of them be- 
vtjnd my abilities to state clearly. I will only again re- 
commend to you, to read those passages frequently, wWch 
with so much fervour and energy excite you to the prac- 
tice of the most exalted piety and benevolence. * 

The Epistle of 8t. James is entirely practical, and ex- 
ceedingly fine ; you cannot study it too much. It seems 
particularly designed to guard Christians against misun- 
derstanding some things in St. Paul’s writings wliich have 
been fatally perverted to the encouragement of a depend- 
ance on faith alone, without good works. 

Tile Epistles of St. Peter arc also full of the best in- 
structions and admonitions, concerning the relative duties 
of life ; amongst which are set fortli the duties of women 
in general, and of ivives in particular. 

The first of St. John is written in a highly figurative 
style, which makes it in some parts hard to be understood: 
but the spirit of divine love which it so fervently expresses 
renders it highly edifying and delightful. 

The book of Revelations contains a prophetical account 
of most of the great events relating to Uie Christian 
church, which were to happen from the time of the w'riter, 
St. John, to the end of the world. Many learned men 
have taken a great deal of pains to explain it ; and they 
have done this in many instances very successfully. 
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DECEMBER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

Of Elocution and Oratory, 

Elocution may be regarded either as a science, or as 
an art. In the former signification it may be defined — 
the science by which the rules for the just delivery of elo- 
quence are taught; in the latter — the vital manifestation 
of eloquence ; or that happy combination and coincidence 
of vocal, enunciative, and gesticulative expression, by 
which oratorical excitement is superadded to tlie elo(juence 
of thought and language. 

In other words — Elocution is the art, or the act of 
so delivering our own thoughts and sentiments, or the 
thoughts and sentiments of others, as not only to convey 
to those around us (with precision, force, and harnony) 
the full purport and meaning of the words and sentences in 
which those thoughts are clothed; but, also to excite and 
impress upon their minds the feelings, the imaginations, 
and the passions by which those thoughts arc dictated, 
or ''intli wdiich they should naturally be accompanied. 

Elocution, therefore, in its more ample and liberal sig- 
nification, is not confined to the mere exercise of the 
organs of speech. It embraces the whole theory and 
practice of the exterior demonstration of the inward 
w'orkings of the mind. 

To concentrate what has been said by an allegorical 
recapitulation — Eloquence may be considered as the 
soul, or animating principle, of discourse; and is depend- 
ent on intellectusd energy and intellectual attainments. 
Elocution is the embodying form, or representative 
power; dependent on exterior accomj)lishment, and on 
the cultivation of tlie organs. Oratory is the complicated 
and vital existence resulting from the perfect harmony 
and combination of eloquence and elocution. 

n Is vital existence, however, in its full perfection, is 
one of the choicest rarities of nature. The high and 
splendid accomplishments of oratory (even in the most 
favoured ages, and the most favoured countries) have 
been attained by few : and many are the ages, and many 
ai e the countries, in which those accomplishments have 
never once appeared. Generations have succeeded ge- 
nerations, and centuries have rolled after centuries, 
during which the intellectual desert has jiot exliibitcd 
even one solitary specimen of the stately growtli and 
flourishing expansion of oratorical genius. 

The rarity of this occurrence is, undoubtedly, in part, 
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•to be accounted for from the difficulty of tlie attainment 

The palm of oratorical perlection is only to be grasped 

•it is, in reality, only to be desired — by aspiring souls, and 
intellects of unusual energy. It requires a persevering 
toil which few would be contented to encounter; — a de- 
cisive intrepidity of character, and an untameableness of 
mental ambition, which few, very few, can be expected 
to possess. It requires also, conspicuous opportunities 
for cultivation and display, to which few can have the 
fortune to he born ; and which fewer still H'ill have the 
hardihood to endeavour to create. Thelwall, 


DECEMBER THE TW'ENTY-FIFTH. 

The Founder (rf Christianity. (Christmas Day.) 

Never was there on earth any other person of so ex- 
traordinary a character as the Founder of our religion. — 
In him we uniformly see a mildness, dignity, and compo- 
sure, and a perfection of wisdom and of goodness, that 
plainly point him out as a superior being. But his supe- 
riority was all in his own divine mind. He had none of 
those outward advantages that have distinguished all other* 
lawgivers. He had no influence in the state ; he had no 
wealth ; he aimed at no worldly power. He was the son 
of* a carpenter’s wife, and he was himself a carpenter — 
So ]ioor were his reputed parents, that at the time of his 
birth his mother could obtain no better lodging than a 
stable ; and so poor was he himself, tliat he often had no 
loilging at all. 

That he had no advantages of education, we may infer 
from ilie surprise expressed by his neighbours on hearing 
him speak in the synagogue: Whence hath this man 
these things ? What wisdom is this which is given him ? 
Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary ? Arc not his 
brethren and sisters with us This point, however, wo 
need not insist on ; as from no education, that his own or 
any other country could have afforded, was it possible for 
him lo derive tliat supernatural wisdom and power, that 
sanctity of life, and that purity of doctrine, which so 
eminently distinguish him. 

His first adherents w^erc a few fishermen ; for whom he 
was so far from making any provision, that, when he sent 
them out to preach repentance and heal diseases, they 
were, by his desire, furnished witli nothing but one coat» 
a pair of sandals, and a staffi He went about, in great 
y 2 
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humility and meekness, doing good, teaching wisdonj, and 
glorifying God, for the space of about three yairs. after tlie 
conimenceuient of his ministry ; and then, as he himself 
had foreseen and foretold, he was publicly crucihed. 

This is the great personage born on this day, who still 
gives law to the world, 'fhis is be who has been the 
author of virtue and happiness to iiiiliions aiul millions of 
the human race. And this is he whom the wisest and 
best men that ever lived have reverenced as a divine per- 
son, and gloried in as the deliverer and saviour of mankind. 

Ueattie. 


DECEMBER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

The Age of Chivalry » 

Between the ages of Charlemagne and that of the cru- 
sades, a revolution took place among the Spaniards, Nor- 
mans, and French, ^vhich gradually extended itsi^lf to the 
rest of Europe. The service of the infantry was degraded 
to^he plebeians ; the cavalry formed the strength of the 
armies ; and the honourable name of miles, or soldier, was 
confined solely to the gentlemen, who served on horse- 
back, and who were invested with tlie cliaracter of knight- 
nood. 

The dukes and counts, who had usurped the rights of 
tavercignty, divided the provinces among their taithful 
j)arons; the barons distributed among their vassals the 
lu-fj, or benefices, of their jurisdiction ; and these military 
tenants (the peers of each other and of their lord) com- 
posed tljc noble or equestrian order, — which disdained to 
conceive the peasant or burgher as of the same species 
witli^ themselves. The dignity of their birth was preserved 
by pure and equal alliances; their sons, alone, who could 
produce four quarters, or lines, of ancestry, without spot 
or reproacdi, might legally pretend to the honour of 
knighthood ; but a valiant plebeian was sometimes en- 
riched, and ennobled by the sword, and became the father 
of a new” race. A single knight could impart, according 
io his judgment, the character which he received; and 
the warlike sovereigns of Europe derived more glory from 
this personal distinction than from the lustre of their 
diadem. 

This ceremony was, in its origin, simj)le and profane ; 
the candidate, after some previous trial, was invested with 
his sword and s])urs ; and his cheek, or .shmilder, was 
touched with a slight blow, as an emhivnu <il’ In last af- 
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front which it was lawful for him to endure. But super- 
stition mingled in every public and jirivate action of life ; 
in the holy wars it sanctified the profession of arms ; and 
the order of chivalry was assimilated, in its rights and 
privileges, to the sacred order of priesthood. As the 
champion of God and the ladies, the knight devoted him- 
self to truth ; to maintain right ; to protect distress ; to 
practise courtesy ; to despise the allurements of ease and 
safety ; and to vindicate, in every perilous adventure, the 
honour of knighthood. 

The benefits of this institution, to refine the temper of 
barbarians, and to infuse some principles of faith, jusFice, 
and luimanity, were strongly felt, and have been often ob- 
served. The asperity of national prejudice was softened ; 
and the community ol* religion and arms spread a similar 
colour, and generous emulation, over the face of Christ- 
endom. Abroad, in enterprise, and pilgrimage, — at home, 
in martial exercise, the w’arriors of every countiy were 
perpetually associated : and impartial taste must prefer a 
Gothic tournament to the Olympic games of classic ai^ti- 
quity. Instead of the naked spectacles, whicli corrupted 
the manners of the Greeks, and banished from the stadium* 
the virgins and matrons, the })ompous decoration of the 
lists was crowned w^ith die presence of chjistc and higli- 
born beauty, from w'hose bauds the conqueror received 
the prize ufliis dexterity and courage. Gibbon. 


DECEMBER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Account of the principal Heathen Goddesses, 

Juno was the wife of Jupiter, and w^as of course the 
queen of heaven. She is represented as drawn by pea- 
cocks in a chariot of gold. Her favourite messenger was 
I'ris, the goddess of the rainbow. — Minerva, a daughter 
of Jupiter, was the goddess of wisdom and of war. She 
was represented in complete armour, bearing a shield 
{called a'gis) with a head on it, so terrible, that every one 
who looked on it was turned into stone. She was likewise 
the patroness of spinning, needle-work, and embroidery. 
She was called also Pallas, and her principal emblem was 
the owl. — Diana was tlie twin-sister of Ap6llo ; and as he 
drove the chariot of the sun, so she presided in that of 
the moon. She was the goddess of hunting ; and is drawn 
as carrying a bow and arrows, with a half-moon as an or- 
nament on her forehead, and attended by several nymphs 
Y 3 
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as her companions, and by her hounds : she was likewise 
the goddess of chastity. She is called also Phtebe ; and 
C;fnthia, from having been born on mount Cyntluis ; and 
she had a very famous temple at Ephesus, which is men- 
tioned in the New Testament, in the U)th chapter of the 
Acts, — Venus w^as the goddess of beauty and of love ; 
and the wife of Wdean, and mother of Cupid : her chariot 
was drawn by doves, and the myrtle was sacred to her. 
She was said to have sprang from the sea, near the island 
of Cy<h'cra; and her most celebrated temple was at liie 
city of Paphos, in the island of Cyprus ; hence she is 
calitid also Cythcr6a; and tlic Paphiati, or the Cyprian, 
goddess. She was famous for her cestus, or girdle ; whic h 
had the pow'er of giving to any female who wort; it irre- 
sistible charins''in the eyes of whomsoever she wished to 
TMcas'C : but young women may still find the true girdle of 
Venus to be good-humour. — Vesta was the goddess ol’ 
the earth and of fire. In her tcnij^le at liome, a })er])ctual 
fire was maintained, wdiich w'as kindled from the rays of 
tl'.Q sun, and was constantly watched by priestesses choseii 
from the most noble families; who took a vow of'cJjastity, 
and were buried alive if thc'y broke it. They were called 
Vestal virgins, and had very great honours and privileges. 
— Ceres was the goddess of corn and of harvests. — 
Cyb'ele w^as one of the most ancient of the goddesses, 
being the wife of Saturn; and in some respects represents 
the Earth. She is displayed as crowi^d with towers, 
holding a key in her hand, and drawn m her chariot by 
li ms. — Pros'erpinc was the wife of Pluto, and of course 
the cjuccn of the infernal regions. She was the daughter 
ef^’cTcs. — Ampliitrite was the W'ifc of Neptune. Her 
Si kf was TJietis, another sea-goddess ; and hence, wdien 
ific M.:n sets, he is said to sink into Thetis's lap. — The 
for’egoing are the principal goddesses. 

Plora was the gpddcss of flowers, and Pom6na was tlie 
^^oddes^ oi' fruits. Beilona was an inferior goddess of war. 
^urora was the goddess of the morning, or rather of day- 
break. Themis, the sister of Saturn, was the goddess of 
righteousness and justice: her daughter Astrea also repre- 
sents justice ; she is sometimes called the Virgin, and in 
this character lias a place among the stars, being denoted 
by the constellation Virgo (or the virgin). Hygeia was 
the goddess of lieallh. Hebe was the goddess oi* youth, 
and \v:i 3 cup-bearer to Jupiter* A'te was the goddess of 
miscliicf. — The Muses were nine virgin goddesses who 
])rc»i<k'd over every kind of learning, and in that character 
atJ:;nr:od oii Apollo 'J’h^'y wore sisters : the principal of 
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tiiem were Clio, who was tlie muse ot‘ history ; Thalia, ot* 
coaiedy ; Melpom'ene of tragedy ; Terpsie'norc, of danc- 
ing ; and Urania, of mathematics and astronomy. Thci^ 
• arc sometimes called merely the Nine, in reference to 
tlu^ir number. Parnassus and Helicon were two mountains 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses ; at the feet of which 
llowed two streams, whose waters w'ere supposed to com- 
municate the inspiration of prophecy or of poetry. Pcg'a- 
sus w'as a winged horse of the INI uses. — The Graces were 
tlirec sisters, likewise virgins. They were supposed to 
give its attractiv e charms to beauty of every kind, j!hid so 
dispense the gift of pleasing. — 'J'he Imries were three 
sisters of a very different character; they w'crc the most 
defonnj.'d and hok\:hle of all the deities. Instead of hair, 
the}' had snak(‘s hanging from their heads. They carried 
chains, and w hips with lasltes of iron or of scorpions in one 
hahd, and lighted torches in the other. They were the 
bearers of the vengeance of heaven. — The Destinies or 
hales were also three sisters, of whom one was represented 
as holding a liistaif’; another drawing from it a thf?jad, 
signifying the life of nnm ; and the third with a jiair oH 
shears, ready to cut the thread whenever she should 
( hoose. — 'rtie Dryads and Ilam'adryads were rural god- 
desses, each leaving a single tree in her charge, 'fhe 
Naiads were goddesses presiding over springs, wells, and 
fountains ; hi the same manner, having one under 

her care. 'Sl^Nereids were inferior goddesses of the 
!^ca. Baldwin. 


DECEMBER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Self Learning and Books* 

The history of literature furnishes numerous instances 
of self-taught men ; and some of the greatest scholars and 
philosophers have been of this description. The })rofoimd 
criti(‘, Julius Scaliger, knew not the letters of the (ilreek 
alphabet rill after he was forty years of age; and the 
great E’rasinus w as indebted more to his owm application., 
than to the instruction of others, for his compreliensive 
stores of learning. !.i philosopliy and science, these 
instances liavo been stiil more striking and numerous; the 
celebrated Pascal, wl.en a child, by his own ij})plication 
alone, acquired a knowledge of the rudiments of geometry; 
and James Ferguson and Thomas Sinijison became excel- 
lent instructors of otliers in mathematics, wdtlioiit having 
had any teat hers llu:;nselvcs. 

The defects of education may be cer tainly made up by 
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assiduous application, and by the use of proper means. It 
happens, however, that those wlio have the wish to im- 
prove their minds, feel a discouragement at the outset, 
from adopting an injudicious incUiod ; or by unfortunately 
making use of books composed for proficients instead of 
beginners in learning. Others again who have a thirst 
for knowledge, put themselves to great expence in col- 
lecting many books, by reading which they obtain some 
information, it is true ; but, from the want of order and 
selection, they attain no correct or clear knowledge of 
any <mc subject. 

In general, the last work on any art or science is the 
best, and ought to be preferred, provided it is published 
by a bookseller of respectability, or written by a known 
and approved author. Nothing can be more absurd than 
to purchase or adopt an antiquated or obsolete treatise 
on any branch of knowledge, if a skilful author has pro- 
duced a modern one on tlie same subject. He is certain 
at the least to have introduced what was known to his 
predecessors, and to have incorporated all the modern 
improvements and discoveries. It may, in fact, be as- 
sumed as a general proposition, that persons who indulge 
in the purchase of books of science at second-hand shops, 
will, during the greater part of their lives, be employed 
in unlearning the errors with which they l»ve encumbered 
their minds. No money is so decidedly tfi&hftwn away, as 
that which is expended on musty trcatisef.«t; the second- 
hand book stalls, and no time is so unprofitably wasted, I 
might say, perniciously employed, as in the imbibing of 
their errors. 

I could adduce innumerable instances of the succession 
of books on various subjects, sufficient to prove that tlie 
Royal Road to Knowledge is tlirough the medium of mo- 
dern works written by able authors. — Books, in a word, 
arc like the knowledge they contain, progressive in value 
and perfection. Except geometry, theology, and morals, no 
other subjects of human enquiry have remained stationary ; 
on the contrary, every fifty years has produced essential 
and important changes, which, if we would excel in wisdom, 
we should consult and adopt. Collins on School Boohs. 


DECEMBER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

Character o/* the •principal Nations Europe. 

Ik rdigion, the German is sceptical ; the Englishman 
devout ; the Frenchman zealous ; the Italian ceremonious : 

: A btiTOt. . 
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In keeping his •word, the Ger'nan is faithful ; the Eng- 
lishman safe ; the Frenchman giddy ; the Italian shuffling ; 
tlie Spaniard a client. 

In giving advice, the German is slow ; the Englishmait' 
YearJess ; the Frenchman precipitate ; the Italian nice ; 
the Spaniard circumspect. 

Ill cxicrnal appearance, the Geniiaii is large ; the Eng- 
Jishnian well made ; tl^o Frcnclinian well looking ; the 
Italian of middle size; the Sjianiard awkward. 

In dresSy the German is shabby ; the Englishman costly ; 
the Frenchman fickle ; the Italian ragged ; the Spaniard 
decent. ^ 

In manners, the German is clownish ; the Englishman 
barbarous ; the Frenchman easy ; the Italian polite ; the 
Spaniard proud. 

In keeping a secret, the German forgets what he has 
been told ; the Englishman conceals what he should di- 
vulge, and divulges what he sliould conceal ; the French- 
man tells every thing ; the Italian is close ; the Spaniard 
mysterious. ^ 

In vanih/, the German boasts little ; the Englisliman 
despises all other nations ; the Frenchman flatters every^ 
body ; the Italian estimates cautiously ; the Spaniard is 
indilferent. 

In eating and drinking, the German is a drunkard ; tJie 
Englishman gross and luscious ; the Frenchman delicate ; 
the Italian moderate ; tlie Spaniard penurious. 

In offending and doing good, the German is inactive ; 
the Eiiglishiuan does both without consideration ; the Ita- 
lian is prompt in beneficence, but vindictive ; tlic Spaniard 
indilferent. 

In speMking, the (jJernian and Frenchman speak badly* 
but write well ; the Englishman speaks and writes well ; 
the Italian speaks well, writes mueli and well ; the S^w- * 
niard speaks little, writes little hut well. 

In address, the German looks like a blockhead ; the 
Englishman resembles neither a fool nor a wise man ; the 
Frenchman is gay ; the Italian is prudent, but looks like a 
fool ; the Spaniard is (juite the reverse. 

Servants are companions in Germany ; obedient in Eng- 
land ; masters in France ; respectful in Italy ; submissive 
in Spain. 

The women are housewives in Germany; queens in 
England ; ladies in France ; captives in Italy ; slaves in 
Spain. 

In courage, the German resembles a bear; the English- 
man a lion ; tlie Frenchman an eagle ; the Italian a fox ; 
and the Si>auiard an elephant. 



On the Eaiuienee of Evil. 

H the sciences, the German is a pedant ; the Englishman 
a pl^lbftppher * ^ Flrcncliman a smattercr ; the Italian ^ 
; iflid tlie Spaniard a grave thinker. 
Metipnj^cence. — In Germany the princes, in £lngia.i4 
the mpB| in France the court, in Italy the churches, in 
Spaja the armories, arc magnificent. Kotzebue. 


DECExMBER THE THIRTIETH. 

On the Existence of Evil. (A Sunday Lesson.) 

Infinite Wisdom converts the guilty passions of mew 
into engines of their own punishment and correction. 
Thus pain and disease v/ait upon excess : the natural re- 
sentment of mankind is ever in arms against inliunuinity 
and injustice : while remorse pursues crimes of every de- 
scription ; and the awful forebodings of conscience, which 
create so much secret terror to the guilty individual, are 
tile great safeguard of the j)eace and welfare of society at 
-je. 

lx is true, so many restraints cannot be imposed upon 
^he passions and conduct ot* mankind without subjecting 
them to considerable sufiering. But what w'ould l)e the 
consequence, if all these bars were burst asunder? Would 
the happiness of the world be, on the whole, increascil 
or diminished ? or, rather, could the world itself for the 
shortest space cease to subsist? 

'lliose evils, therelbre, which are tli6 natural punisJj- 
ment of vice, are, doubtless, in the highest degree, salu- 
tary and benevolent. But what shall we say of those evils 
whicli arise, without our own fault, from the course of 
nature? Are these inconsistent with wisdom and bene- 
volence ? Certainly not. For if a continual flow of pros- 
perity tends to enervate and corrupt the mind, then some 
intervals of affliction may be necessary to brace and 
strengthen it ; and if this discipline be requisite for the 
most perfect, much more for the mixed characters of the 
generality of mankind. 

lienee in every age, adversity has been respected as 
the school of virtue. There the world is unmasked : there 
the voice of conscience is heard ; and tlie claims of futurity 
are felt. There, if any where, we are taught humility : 
the tear of penitence begins to flow : the soul is attuned 
to sympathy : fortitude and 6eif-«oommand are called forth * 
resignation bows submissive to fihe decree of Providence ; ; 
while faith and hope lift our views and desires to heaven* 
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fragrance succeeding tc a aummer’s 
• ^tiower ; so pure and serene, so rich in virtue, 80 Aonrish- 
ing in every generous sentiment and endearing quality, is 
the mind which afHiction has impregnated witti the seed 
of celestial happiness ! 

Cease then, O man, to arraign the wisdom and good- 
ness of thy Maker : and rather learn to follow the example 
of his Providence, by extracting from the most bitto' 
plants their concealed virtues. With a heart full of >rate- 
ful adoration, look up to him, both wlien he pours upot. 
thee tlie bright l)eams» of joy, and hen, with the same 
benevolent design, he raises tlie cloud of sorrow. What 
proportion of either shall divide thy lot, leave to his sove- 
reign dispo.sal, who grasps the whole extent of qature 
within his view, and penetrates into the most retired re- 
cesses of futui it V. Hou(?hton. 


orcrMECR THE TiiiRTY-nnsT. 

Soiirhhmenl and Groxdh of Animah 

Alt. the animals of the creation, as well as the plants, 
Iiave llu'ir origiiuil nourishment from the simple materials 
of earth and watei. lliat all flesh is grass, is true the 
literal us v^ell as the metapliorical sense. 

What very different animals are nourished by the same 
vegetable food! llie self-same heibugc or fruits of the 
earth, by the divine law's of nature and providence, are 
converted into animated bodies of very distinct kinds. The 
black and the brindled kinc, with the horses both grey and 
hay, clothe themselves w'itli their hairy skins of such va-* 
rious colours out of the same grcc'ii pasture where ilie 
sheep feeds, and covers himself w ith his white and w'oolley 
fleece ; and at the time the goose h cropping part of the 
grass to nourish its own flesh, and to array itself with dowm 
and feathers. An animated body is made up of flesh and 
blood, bones and membranes, long hollow tubes with a 
variety of liquors contained in thcni, together w'ith many 
strings and tendons, and a thousand other things which 
escape the naked sight, and for which anatomy has hardly 
found a name ; yet the very same food is, by the wondrous 
skill and appointment ef the God of nature, formed into 
all these amazing differences. 

Let us take an ox to pieces, and survey the composition 
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? aorny lioofh arc hlb supj'ort, and 

/rt of homy weapon, has naliiie fui- 
nished hlK f I ! Yet tliey ai » ail fianied of the ‘-amt* 
^rassy : the calf grazes upon the vei 1 .nt ]).i'«tiire, 

and til it* i ibh and poners giiiw up oat of ilk' leotl to 
(he firmncbs of an ox. It is the n ibdvmi of the 

God of that distrbates, ihi* unjfgnn fot,d into thv 

several paft* of <be * lal by his appointed la^vs, an! 
gives proper P' it to each of tJitni. 

So neftv an, the loid of the creation, in re- 

spOct-tofc'*' to the huitcb that arc liis &]a\es, thi#t 

tne iood will compose tlie flesh of both of tliem, 

and malto tjicm grow up to tlieir appointed ^tatme. The 
SPTie bread^com which we eat at our tables wdl i;i\c ru h 
sup*ji/)rt to sparrows and pigeons, to the liirkcy and tlu' 
ijuck, and all the fowL of theyaid: the mouse ‘•ttals u 
and feeds <m it in its retirement ; while the hog in the 
sty, and the horse at the manger, would be glad to par- 
take f f it, 

Ii jw various arc our dUhes at an entertumment ! How 
has luxury even tired itself in the invention of meats and 
drinks in an excessive and endless \ aric'ty ! Yet w hen the\ 
pass into the stomach, and arc canied ibencc through the 
intcstii cs, there is awliite juice, strained out of the strange 
mixture, called chi/Ic, which by the lacteal vessids is cou- 
leyed into the blood, and by the ^aws of nature is con- 
vc ted intp die same crimson liquo*. liis being distri- 
L ted tbafough all the body by the arteries, is furtlier 
strained again through ♦he proper vessels, and becomes 
the spring of nourisluncnt to every different part of the 
anin k Thus the God of nature has ordainccl, that how 
va lous soever our meats are, they shall first be reduced 
to a uniform milky liquid, which, by tlie contrivances of 
divine art, is agphi diversified into flesh and bones, nerves 
and membranes. Watts 
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